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THE CLOSED CABINET. 


Ir was with a little alarm and a 
good deal of pleasurable excitement 
that I looked forward to my first 
grown-up visit to Mervyn Grange. 
I had been there several times as a 
child, but never since I was twelve 
years old, and now I was over 
eighteen. We were all of us very 
proud of our cousins the Mervyns: 
it is not everybody that can claim 
kinship with a family who are in 
full and admitted possession of a 
secret, a curse, and a mysterious 
cabinet, in addition to the usual 
surplusage of horrors supplied in 
such cases by popular imagination. 
Some declared that a Mervyn of 
the days of Henry VIII. had been 
cursed by an injured abbot from 
the foot of the gallows. Others 
affirmed that a dissipated Mervyn 
of the Georgian era was still playing 
cards for his soul in some remote 
region of the Grange. There were 
stories of white ladies and black 
imps, of blood-stained passages and 
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magic stones. We, proud of our 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the family, naturally gave no cre- 
dence to these wild inventions. The 
Mervyns indeed followed the ac- 
cepted precedent in such cases, and 
greatly disliked any reference to the 
reputed mystery being made in 
their presence ; with the inevitable 
result that there was no subject so 
pertinaciously discussed by their 
friends in their absence. My 
father’s sister had married the late 
baronet, Sir Henry Mervyn, and 
we always felt that she ought to 
have been the means of imparting 
to us a very complete knowledge of 
the family secret. But in this con- 
nection she undoubtedly failed of 
her duty. We knew that there had 
been a terrible tragedy in the family 
some two or three hundred years 
ago,—that a peculiarly wicked owner 
of Mervyn, who flourished in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, 
had been murdered by his wife, 
A 
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who subsequently committed sui- 
cide. We knew that the mysteri- 
ous curse had some connection with 
this crime, but what the curse ex- 
actly was we had never been able 
to discover. The history of the 
family since that time had indeed 
in one sense been full of misfortune. 
Not in every sense. A coal-mine 
had been discovered in one part of 
the estate, and a populous city had 
grown over the corner of another 
part; and the Mervyns of to-day, 
in spite of the usual percentage of 
extravagant heirs and _ political 
mistakes, were three times as 
rich as their ancestors had been. 
But still their story was full of 
bloodshed and shame, of tales of 
duels and suicides, broken hearts 
and broken honour. Only these 
calamities seemed to have little or 
no relation to each other, and what 
the precise curse was that was sup- 
posed to connect or account for 
them we could not learn. When 
she first married, my aunt was told 
nothing about it. Later on in life, 
when my father asked her for the 
story, she begged him to talk upon 
a pleasanter subject ; and being un- 
luckily a man of much courtesy and 
little curiosity, he complied with her 
request. This, however, was the 
only part of the ghostly traditions 
of her husband’s home upon which 
she was so reticent. The haunted 
chamber, for instance — which of 
course existed at the Grange—she 
treated with the greatest contempt. 
Various friends and relations had 
slept in it at different times, and 
no approach to any kind of authen- 
ticated ghost-story, even of the most 
trivial description, had they been 
able to supply. Its only claim to 
respect, indeed, was that it con- 
tained the famous Mervyn cabinet, 
a fascinating puzzle of which I will 
speak later, but which certainly 
had nothing haunting or horrible 
about its appearance. 

My uncle’s family consisted of 
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three sons. The eldest, George, 
the present baronet, was now in 
his thirties, married, and with 
children of his own. The second, 
Jack, was the black-sheep of the 
family. He had been in the 
Guards; but about five years back 
had got into some very disgraceful 
scrape, and had been obliged to 
leave the country. The sorrow 
and the shame of this had killed his 
unhappy mother, and her husband 
had not long afterwards followed 
her to the grave. Alan, the 
youngest son, probably because he 
was the nearest to us in age, had 
been our special favourite in earlier 
years. George was grown up be- 
fore I had well left the nursery, and 
his hot quick temper had always 
kept us youngsters somewhat in 
awe of him. Jack was four years 
older than Alan, and besides, his 
profession had in a way cut his 
boyhood short. When my uncle 
and aunt were abroad, as they fre- 
quently were for months together 
on account of her health, it was 
Alan chiefly who had to spend his 
holidays with us, both as school- 
boy and as undergraduate. And a 
brighter, sweeter-tempered comrade, 
or one possessed of more diversified 
talents for the invention of games or 
the telling of stories, it would have 
been difficult to find. 

For five years together now our 
ancient custom of an annual visit 
to Mervyn had been broken. First 
there had been the seclusion of 
mourning for my aunt, and a year 
later for my uncle; then George 
and his wife, Lucy,—she was a 
connection of our own on our 
mother’s side, and very intimate 
with us all,—had been away for 
nearly two years on a voyage round 
the world ; and since then sickness 
in our own family had kept us in 
our turn a good deal abroad. So 
that I had not seen my cousins 
since all the calamities which had 
befallen them in the interval, and 
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as I steamed northwards I won- 
dered a good deal as to the changes 
I should find, Iwas to have come 
out that year in London, but ill- 
health had prevented me; and as a 
sort of consolation Lucy had kindly 
asked me to spend a fortnight at 
Mervyn, and be present at a shoot- 
ing-party which was to assemble 
there in the first week of October. 

I had started early, and there 
was still an hour of the short 
autumn day left when I descended 
at the little wayside station, from 
which a six-mile drive brought me 
to the Grange. A dreary drive I 
found it—the round, grey, tree- 
less outline of the feils stretching 
around me on every side beneath 
the leaden, changeless sky. The 
night had nearly fallen as we drove 
along the narrow valley in which the 
Grange stood: it was too dark to 
see the autumn tints of the woods 
which clothed and brightened its 
sides, almost too dark to distin- 
guish the old tower,—Dame Alice’s 
tower as it was called, — which 
stood some half a mile farther on 
at its head. But the light shone 
brightly from the Grange windows, 
and all feeling of dreariness departed 
as I drove up to the door. Leaving 
maid and boxes to their fate, I ran 
up the steps into the old, well-re- 
membered hall, and was informed 
by the dignified man-servant that 
her ladyship and the tea were await- 
ing me in the morning-room. 

I found that there was nobody 
staying in the house except Alan, 
who was finishing the long vacation 
there: he had been called to the 
Bar a couple of years before. The 
guests were not to arrive for another 
week, so that I had plenty of op- 
portunity in the interval to make 
up for lost time with my cousins. 
I began my observations that even- 
ing as we sat down to dinner, a cosy 
party of four. Lucy was quite un- 
changed—pretty, foolish, and gentle 
as ever. George showed the full 
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five years’ increase of age, and 
seemed to have acquired a somewhat 
painful control of his temper. In- 
stead of the old petulant outbursts, 
there was at times an air of nervous, 
irritable self-restraint, which I found 
the less pleasant of the two. But 
it was in Alan that the most strik- 
ing alteration appeared. I felt it 
the moment I shook hands with 
him, and the impression deepened 
that evening with every hour. I 
told myself that it was only the 
natural difference between boy and 
man, between twenty and twenty- 
five, but I don’t think that I be- 
lieved it. Superficially the change 
was not great. The slight - built, 
graceful figure ; the deep grey eyes, 
too small for beauty ; the clear-cut 
features ; the delicate, sensitive lips, 
close shaven now, as they had been 
hairless then,—all were as I remem- 
bered them. But the face was paler 
and thinner than it had been, and 
there were lines round the eyes and 
at the corners of the mouth, which 
were no more natural to twenty- 
five than they would have been to 
twenty. The old charm indeed— 
the sweet friendliness of manner, 
which was his own peculiar posses- 
sion—was still there. He talked 
and laughed almost as much as for- 
merly, but the talk was manufac- 
tured for our entertainment, and the 
laughter came from his head and 
not from his heart. And it was 
when he was taking no part in the 
conversation that the change showed 
most. Then the face, on which in 
the old time every passing emotion 
had expressed itself in a constant, 
living current, became cold and 
impassive — without interest, and 
without desire. It was at such 
times that I knew most certainly 
that here was something which had 
been living and was dead. Was it 
only his boyhood ? 

Still, in spite of all, that week 
was one of the happiest of my life. 
The brothers were both men of 
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enough ability and cultivation to be 
pleasant talkers, and Lucy could 
perform adequately the part of 
conversational accompanist, which, 
socially speaking, is all that is re- 
quired of a woman. The meals and 
evenings passed quickly and agree- 
ably ; the mornings I spent in un- 
ending gossips with Lucy, or in 
games with the children, two bright 
boys of five and six years old. But 
the afternoons were the best part of 
the day. George was a thorough 
squire in all his tastes and habits, 
and every afternoon his wife duti- 
fully accompanied him round farms 
and coverts, inspecting new build- 
ings, trudging along half-made roads, 
or marking unoffending trees for 
destruction. Then Alan and I 


II. 


The only feature of the family 
life which jarred on me was the 
attitude of the two brothers towards 
the children. I did not notice this 
much at first, and at all times it 
was a thing to be felt rather than 
to be seen. George himself never 
seemed quite at ease with them. 
The boys were strong and well 
grown, healthy in mind and body ; 
and one would have thought that 
the existence of two such repre- 
sentatives to carry on his name 
and inherit his fortune would have 
been the very crown of pride and 
happiness to their father. But it 
was not so. Lucy indeed was de- 
voted to them, and in all practical 
matters no one could have been 
kinder to them than was George. 
They were free of the whole house, 
and every indulgence that money 
could buy for them they had. I 
never heard him give them a harsh 
word. But there was something 
wrong. A constraint in their pres- 
ence, a relief in their absence, an 
evident dislike of discussing them 
and their affairs, a total want of that 
enjoyment of love and possession 





would ride by the hour together 
over moor and meadowland, often 
picking our way homewards down 
the glen-side long after the autumn 
evenings had closed in. During 
these rides I had glimpses many a 
time into depths in Alan’s nature, 
of which I doubt whether in the 
old days he had himself been 
aware. To me certainly they were 
as a revelation. A prevailing sad- 
ness, occasionally a painful tone of 
bitterness, characterised these more 
serious moods of his; but I do not 
think that, at the end of that week, 
I would, if I could, have changed 
the man, whom I was learning to 
revere and to pity, for the light- 
hearted playmate whom I felt was 
lost to me for ever. 


which in such a case one might 
have expected to find. Alan’s state 
of mind was even more marked. 
Never did I hear him willingly 
address his nephews, or in any way 
allude to their existence. I should 
have said that he simply ignored it, 
but for the heavy gloom which 
always overspread his spirits in their 
company, and for the glances which 
he would now and again cast in 
their direction—glances full of some 
hidden painful emotion, though of 
what nature it would have been hard 
to define. Indeed, Alan’s attitude 
towards her children I soon found 
to be the only source of friction 
between Lucy and this otherwise 
much-loved member of her hus- 
band’s family. I asked her one 
day why the boys never appeared 
atluncheon. ‘Oh, they come when 
Alan is away,” she answered ; ‘‘ but 
they seem to annoy him so much 
that George thinks it is better to 
keep them out of sight when he is 
here. It is very tiresome. I know 
that it is the fashion to say that 
George has got the temper of the 
family ; but I assure you that Alan’s 











nervous moods and fancies are much 
more difficult to live with.” 

That was on the morning—a 
Friday it was—of the last day 
which we were to spend alone. 
The guests were to arrive soon after 
tea; and I think that with the 
knowledge of their near approach 
Alan and I prolonged our ride that 
afternoon beyond its usual limits. 
We were on our way home, and it 
was already dusk, when a turn of 
the path brought us face to face 
with the old ruined tower, of which 
I have already spoken as standing 
at the head of the valley. I had 
not been close up to it yet during 
this visit at Mervyn. It had been 
a very favourite haunt of ours as 
children, and partly on that account, 
partly perhaps in order to defer the 
dreaded close of our ride to the last 
possible moment, I proposed an in- 
spection of it. The only portion of 
the old building left standing in any 
kind of entirety was two rooms, 
one above the other. The lower 
room, level with the bottom of the 
moat, was dark and damp, and it 
was the upper one, reached by a 
little outside staircase, which had 
been our rendezvous of old. Alan 
showed no disposition to enter, and 
said that he would stay outside and 
hold my horse, so I dismounted and 
ran up alone. 

The room seemed in no way 
changed. A mere stone shell, lit- 
tered with fragments of wood and 
mortar. There was the rough 
wooden block on which Alan used 
to sit while he first frightened us 
with bogey-stories, and then calmed 
our excited nerves by rapid sallies 
of wild nonsense. There was the 
plank from behind which, erected 
as a barrier across the doorway, he 
would defend the castle against our 
united assault, pelting us with fir- 
cones and sods of earth. This and 
many a bygone scene thronged on 
me as I stood there, and the room 
filled again with the memories of 
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childish mirth. And following 
close came those of childish terrors. 
Horrors which had oppressed me 
then, wholly imagined or dimly 
apprehended from half-heard tradi- 
tions, and never thought of since, 
flitted around me in the gathering 
dusk. And with them it seemed to 
me as if there came other memories 
too,—memories which had never 
been my own, of scenes whose 
actors had long been with the dead, 
but which, immortal as the spirit 
before whose eyes they had dwelt, 
still lingered in the spot where 
their victim had first learnt to shud- 
der at their presence. Once the 
ghastly notion came to me, it seized 
on my imagination with irresistible 
force. It seemed as if from the 
darkened corners of the room vague, 
ill-defined shapes were actually 
peering out at me. When night 
came they would show themselves 
in that form, vivid and terrible, in 
which they had been burnt into 
the brain and heart of the long ago 
dead. 

I turned and glanced towards 
where I had left Alan. I could 
see his figure framed in by the 
window, a black shadow against the 
grey twilight of the sky behind. 
Erect and perfectly motionless he 
sat, so motionless as to look almost 
lifeless, gazing before him down the 
valley into the illimitable distance 
beyond. There was something in 
that stern immobility of look and 
attitude which struck me with a 
curious sense of congruity. It was 
right that he should be thus—right 
that he should be no longer the 
laughing boy who a moment before 
had been in my memory. ‘The 
haunting horrors of that place 
seemed to demand it, and for the 
first time I felt that I understood 
the change. With an effort I shook 
myself free from these fancies, and 
turned to go. As I did so, my eye 
fell upon a queer - shaped painted 
board, leaning up against the wall, 
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which I well recollected in old times. 
Many a discussion had we had 
about the legend inscribed upon it, 
which in our wisdom we had finally 
pronounced to be German, chiefly 
because it was illegible. Though I 
had loudly professed my faith in 
this theory at the time, I had always 
had uneasy doubts on the subject, 
and now half smiling I bent down 
to verify or remove them. The 
language was English, not German ; 
but the badly painted, faded Gothic 
letters in which it was written 
made the mistake excusable. In 
the dim light I had difficulty even 
now in deciphering the words, and 
felt when I had done so that 
neither the information conveyed 
nor the style of the composition 


was sufficient reward for the 
trouble I had taken. This is what 
I read :— 


‘* Where the woman sinned the maid 
shall win ; 

But God help the maid that sleeps 
within.” 


What the lines could refer to I 
neither had any notion nor did I 
pause then even in my own mind 
to inquire. I only remember vague- 
ly wondering whether they were 
intended for a tombstone or for a 
doorway. Then, continuing my way, 
I rapidly descended the steps and 
remounted my horse, glad to find 
myself once again in the open air 
and by my cousin’s side. 

The train of thought into which 
he had sunk during my absence was 
apparently an absorbing one, for to 
my first question as to the painted 
board he could hardly rouse himself 
to answer. 

“A board with a legend writ- 
ten on it? Yes, he remembered 
something of the kind there. It 
had always been there, he thought. 
He knew nothing about it,”—and so 
the subject was not continued. 

The weird feelings which had 
haunted me in the tower still op- 
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pressed me, and I proceeded to ask 
Alan about that old Dame Alice 
whom the traditions of my child- 
hood represented as the last occu- 
pant of the ruined building. Alan 
roused himself now, but did not 
seem anxious to impart information 
on the subject. She had lived 
there, he admitted, and no one had 
lived there since. ‘ Had she not,” 
I inquired, ‘‘something to do with 
the mysterious cabinet at the house ? 
I remember hearing it spoken of as 
‘Dame Alice’s cabinet.’ ” 

“So they say,” he assented; “she 
and an Italian artificer who was in 
her service, and who, chiefly I im- 
agine on account of his skill, shared 
with her the honour of reputed 
witchcraft.” 

“She was the mother of Hugh 
Mervyn, the man who was mur- 
dered by his wife, was she not?” I 
asked. 

‘*Yes,” said Alan, briefly. 

“ And had she not something to 
do with the curse?” I inquired 
after a short pause, and nervously. 
I remembered my father’s experi- 
ence on that subject, and I had 
never before dared to allude to it 
in the presence of any member of 
the family. My nervousness was 
fully warranted. The gloom on 
Alan’s brow deepened, and after a 
very short “ They say so” he turned 
full upon me, and inquired with 
some asperity why on earth I had 
developed this sudden curiosity 
about his ancestress. 

I hesitated a moment, for I was 
a little ashamed of my fancies ; but 
the darkness gave me courage, and 
besides I was not afraid of telling 
Alan—he would understand. I 
told him of the strange sensations 
I had had while in the tower—sen- 
sations which had struck me with 
all that force and clearness which 
we usually associate with a direct 
experience of fact. ‘Of course it 
was a trick of imagination,” I com- 
mented; “but I could not get rid 
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of the feeling that the person who 
had dwelt there last must have had 
terrible thoughts for the companions 
of her life.” 

Alan listened in silence, and the 
silence continued for some time 
after I had ceased speaking. 

“Tt is strange,” he said at last; 
“instincts which we do not under- 
stand form the motive- power of 
most of our life’s actions, and yet 
we refuse to admit them as evidence 
of any external truth. I suppose 
it is because we must act somehow, 
rightly or wrongly ; and there are a 
great many things which we need 
not believe unless we choose. As 
for this old lady, she lived long— 
long enough, like most of us, to do 
evil; unlike most of us, long enough 
to witness some of the results of 
that evil. To say that, is to say 
that the last years of her life must 
have been weighted heavily enough 
with tragic thought.” 

I gave a little shudder of re- 
pulsion. 

“That is a depressing view of 
life, Alan,” I said. “Does our 
peace of mind depend only upon 
death coming early enough to hide 
from us the truth? And, after all, 
can it? Our spirits do not die. 
From another world they may 
witness the fruits of our lives in 
this one.” 

“Tf they do,” he answered with 
sudden violence, ‘‘it is absurd to 
doubt the existence of a purgatory. 
There must in such a case be a 
terrible one in store for the best 
among us.” 

I was silent. The shadow that 
lay on his soul did not penetrate 
to mine, but it hung round me 
nevertheless, a cloud which I felt 
powerless to disperse. 

After a moment he went on,— 
“Provided that they are distant 
enough, how little, after all, do we 
think of the results of our actions ! 
There are few men who would 
deliberately instil into a child a 
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love of drink, or wilfully deprive 
him of his reason; and yet a man 
with drunkenness or madness in 
his blood thinks nothing of bring- 
ing children into the world tainted 
as deeply with the curse as if he 
had inoculated them with it directly. 
There is no responsibility so com- 
pletely ignored as this one of mar- 
riage and fatherhood, and yet how 
heavy it is and far-reaching.” 

“Well,” I said, smiling, “let us 
console ourselves with the thought 
that we are not all lunatics and 
drunkards.” 

“No,” he answered ; “ but there 
are other evils besides these, moral 
taints as well as physical, curses 
which have their roots in worlds 
beyond our own,—sins of the 
fathers which are visited upon 
the children.” 

He had lost all violence and 
bitterness of tone now; but the 
weary dejection which had taken 
their place communicated itself to 
my spirit with more subtle power 
than his previous mood had owned. 

“That is why,” he went on, and 
his manner seemed to give more 
purpose to his speech than hitherto, 
—‘that is why, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I mean to shirk the respon- 
sibility and remain unmarried.” 

I was hardly surprised at his 
words. I felt that I had expected 
them, but their utterance seemed to 
intensify the gloom which rested 
upon us. Alan was the first to 
arouse himself from its influence. 

“ After all,” he said, turning 
round to me and speaking lightly, 
“without looking so far and so 
deep, I think my resolve is a pru- 
dent one. Above all things, let us 
take life easily, and you know what 
St Paul says about ‘trouble in the 
flesh,’—a remark which I am sure 
is specially applicable to briefless 
barristers, even though possessed 
of a modest competence of their 
own. Perhaps one of these days, 
when I am a fat old judge, I shall 
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give my cook a chance if she is 
satisfactory in her clear soups; but 
till then I shall expect you, Evie, 
to work me one pair of carpet- 
slippers per annum, as tribute due 
to a bachelor cousin.” 

I don’t quite know what I an- 
swered,—my heart was heavy and 
aching,—but I tried with true 
feminine docility to follow the lead 
he had set me. He continued for 
some time in the same vein; but as 
we approached the house the effort 
seemed to become too much for him, 
and we relapsed again into silence. 

This time I was the first to break 
it. “I suppose,” I said, drearily, 
“all those horrid people will have 
come by now.” 

“Horrid people,” he repeated, 
with rather an uncertain laugh, and 
through the darkness I saw his 
figure bend forward as he stretched 
out his hand to caress my horse’s 
neck. “Why, Evie, I thought 
you were pining for gaiety, and 
that it was, in fact, for the purpose 
of meeting these ‘horrid people’ 
that you came here.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, wistfully ; 
“but somehow the last week has 
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been so pleasant that I cannot 
believe that anything will ever be 
quite so nice again.” 

We had arrived at the house as I 
spoke, and the groom was standing 
at our horses’ heads. Alan got off 
and came round to help me to dis- 
mount; but instead of putting up 
his arm as usual as a support for 
me to spring from, he laid his hand 
on mine. ‘Yes, Evie,” he said, 
“it has been indeed a pleasant 
time. God bless you for it.” For 
an instant he stood there looking 
up at me, his face full in the light 
which streamed from the open door, 
his grey eyes shining with a radi- 
ance which was not wholly from 
thence. Then he straightened his 
arm, I sprang to the ground, and as 
if to preclude the possibility of any 
answer on my part, he turned 
sharply on his heel, and began 
giving some orders to the groom. 
I went on alone into the house, 
feeling, I knew not and cared not 
to know why, that the gloom had 
fled from my spirit, and that the 
last ride had not afterall been such 
a melancholy failure as it had bid 
fair at one time to become. 


III. 


In the hall I was met by the 
housekeeper, who informed me that, 
owing to a misunderstanding about 
dates, a gentleman had arrived whom 
Lucy had not expected at that time, 
and that in consequence my room 
had been changed. My things had 
been put into the East Room,—the 
haunted room,—the room of the 
Closed Cabinet, as I remembered 
with a certain sense of pleased im- 
portance, though without any sur- 
prise. It stood apart from the other 
guest-rooms, at the end of the pas- 
sage from which opened George and 
Lucy’s private apartment; and as 
it was consequently disagreeable to 
have a stranger there, it was always 
used when the house was full for a 





member of the family. My father 
and mother had often slept there: 
there was a little room next to it, 
though not communicating with it, 
which served for a dressing-room. 
Though I had never passed the 
night there myself, I knew it as 
well as any room in the house. I 
went there at once, and found Lucy 
superintending the lastarrangements 
for my comfort. 

She was full of apologies for the 
trouble she was giving me. [I told 
her that the apologies were due to 
my maid and to her own servants 
rather than to me; “and besides,” 
I added, glancing round, ‘I am dis- 
tinctly a gainer by the change.” 

“You know, of course,” she said, 
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lightly, “that this is the haunted 
room of the house, and that you 
have no right to be here?” 

“T know it is the haunted room,” 
I answered ; “but why have I no 
right to be here?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” she said. 
“There is one of those tiresome 
Mervyn traditions against allowing 
unmarried girls to sleep in this 
room. I believe two girls died in 
it a hundred and fifty years ago, or 
something of that sort.” 

“But I should think that people, 
married or unmarried, must have 
died in nearly every room in the 
house,” I objected. 

“Oh yes, of course they have,” 
said Lucy; “but once you come 
across a bit of superstition in this 
family, it is of no use to ask for 
reasons. However, this particular 
bit is too ridiculous even for George. 
Owing to Mr Leslie having come to- 
day, we must use every room in the 
house: it is intolerable having a 
stranger here, and you are the only 
relation staying with us. I pointed 
all that out to George, and he agreed 
that, under the circumstances, it 
would be absurd not to put you 
here.” 

“T am quite agreeable,” I an- 
swered ; “and, indeed, I think I 
am rather favoured in having a room 
where the last recorded death ap- 
pears to have taken place a hundred 
and fifty years ago, particularly as 
I should think that there can be 
scarcely anything now left in it 
which was here then, except, of 
course, the cabinet.” 

The room had, in fact, been en- 
tirely done up and refurnished by 
my uncle, and was as bright and 
modern - looking an apartment as 
you could wish to see. It was 
large, and the walls were covered 
with one of those white-and-gold 
papers which were fashionable thirty 
years ago. Opposite us, as we stood 
warming our backs before the fire, 
was the bed—a large double one, 
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hung with a pretty shade of pale 
blue. Material of the same colour 
covered the comfortable modern 
furniture, and hung from gilded 
cornices before the two windows 
which pierced the side of the room 
on our left. Between them stood 
the toilet-table, all muslin, blue 
ribbons, and silver. The carpet 
was a grey-and-blue Brussels one. 
The whole effect was cheerful, 
though I fear inartistic, and sadly 
out of keeping with the character of 
the house. The exception to these 
remarks was, as I had observed, 
the famous cabinet, to which I have 
more than once alluded. It stood 
against the same wall of the room 
as that in which the fireplace was, 
and on our right—that is, on that 
side of the fireplace which was 
farthest from the windows. As I 
spoke, I turned to go and look at 
it, and Lucy followed me. Many 
an hour as a child had I passed in 
front of it, fingering the seven 
carved brass handles, or rather 
buttons, which were ranged down 
its centre. They all slid, twisted, 
or screwed with the greatest ease, 
and apparently like many another 
ingeniously contrived lock; but 
neither I nor any one else had ever 
yet succeeded in sliding, twisting, 
or screwing them after such a 
fashion as to open the closed doors 
of the cabinet. No one yet had 
robbed them of their secret since 
first it was placed there three hun- 
dred years ago by the old lady and 
her faithful Italian. It was a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, was 
this tantalising cabinet. Carved 
out of some dark foreign wood, the 
doors and panels were richly inlaid 
with lapis-lazuli, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl, among which were twisted 
delicately chased threads of gold 
and silver. Above the doors, be- 
tween them and the cornice, lay 
another mystery, fully as torment- 
ing as was the first. In a smooth 
strip of wood about an inch wide, 
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and extending along the whole 
breadth of the cabinet, was inlaid 
a fine pattern in gold wire. This 
at first sight seemed to consist of 
a legend or motto. On looking 
closer, however, though the pattern 
still looked as if it was formed out 
of characters of the alphabet curi- 
ously entwined together, you found 
yourself unable to fix upon any 
definite word, or even letter. You 
looked again and again, and the 
longer that you looked the more 
certain became your belief that you 
were on the very verge of discovery. 
If you could but approach the 
mysterious legend from a slightly 
different point of view, or look at 
it from another distance, the clue 
to the puzzle would be seized, and 
the words would stand forth clear 
and legible in your sight. But the 
clue never had been discovered, and 
the motto, if there was one, remained 
unread. 

For a few minutes we stood look- 
ing at the cabinet in silence, and 
then Lucy gave a discontented 
little sigh. ‘‘ There’s another tire- 
some piece of superstition,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘by far the handsom- 
est piece of furniture in the house 
stuck away here in a bedroom which 
is hardly ever used. Again and 
again have I asked George to let 
me have it moved down-stairs, but 
he won’t hear of it.” 

“ Was it not placed here by Dame 
Alice herself?” I inquired, a little 
reproachfully, for I felt that Lucy 
was not treating the cabinet with 
the respect which it deserved. 

“Yes, so they say,” she answered; 
and the tone of light contempt in 
which she spoke was now pierced 
by a not unnatural pride in the 
romantic mysteries of her husband’s 
family. ‘‘She placed it here, and 
it is said, you know, that when the 
closed cabinet is opened, and the 
mysterious motto is read, the curse 
will depart from the Mervyn family.” 


“But why don’t they break it © 





open?” I asked, impatiently. “I 
am sure that I would never have 
remained all my life in a house 
with a thing like that, and not 
found out in some way or another 
what was inside it.” 

“Oh, but that would be quite 
fatal,” answered she. “The curse 
can only be removed when the cabi- 
net is opened as Dame Alice intend- 
ed it to be, in an orthodox fashion. 
If you were to force it open, that 
could never happen, and the curse 
would therefore remain for ever.” 

“And what is the curse?” I 
asked, with very different feelings 
to those with which I had timidly 
approached the same subject with 
Alan. Lucy was not a Mervyn, 
and not a person to inspire awe 
under any circumstances. My in- 
stincts were right again, for she 
turned away with a slight shrug 
of her shoulders. 

“T have no idea,” she said, 
“George and Alan always look 
portentously solemn and gloomy 
whenever one mentions the sub- 
ject, so I don’t. If you ask me 
for the truth, I believe it to be a 
pure invention, devised by the Mer- 
vyus for the purpose of delicately 
accounting for some of the disrepu- 
table actions of their ancestors. 
For you know, Evie,” she added, 
with a little laugh, ‘the less said 
about the character of the family 
into which your aunt and I have 
married the better.” 

The remark made me angry, I 
don’t know why, and I answered 
stiffly, that as far as I was acquainted 
with them, I at least saw nothing 
to complain of. 

‘“‘Oh, as regards the present gen- 
eration, no,—except for that poor, 
wretched Jack,” acquiesced Lucy, 
with her usual imperturbable good- 
humour. 

“And as regards the next?” I 
suggested, smiling, and already 
ashamed of my little temper. 
“The next is perfect, of course, 
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—poor dear boys.” She sighed as 
she spoke, and I wondered for the 
moment whether she was really 
as unconscious as she generally 
appeared to be of the strange dis- 
satisfaction with which her hus- 
band seemed to regard his children. 
Anyhow the mention of them had 
evidently changed her mood, and 
almost directly afterwards, with the 
remark that she must go and look 
after her guests, who had all arrived 
by now, she left me to myself. 

For some minutes I sat by the 
bright fire, lost in aimless wander- 
ing thought, which began with 
Dame Alice and her cabinet, and 
which ended somehow with Alan’s 
face, as I had last seen it looking 
up at me in front of the hall-door. 
When I had reached that point, 
I roused myself to decide that I 
had dreamt long enough, and that 
it was quite time to go down to the 
gnests and to tea. I accordingly 
donned my best tea-gown, arranged 
my hair, and proceeded towards 
the drawing-room. My way there 
lay through the great central hall. 
This apartment was approached 
from most of the bedrooms in the 
house through a large, arched door- 
way at one end of it, which com- 
municated directly with the great 
staircase. My bedroom, however, 
which, as I have said, lay among the 
private apartments of the house, 
opened into a passage which led 
into a broad gallery, or upper 
chamber, stretching right across the 
end of the hall. From this you 
descended by means of a small 
staircase in oak, whose carved balus- 
trade, bending round the corner of 
the hall, formed one of the prettiest 
features of the picturesque old 
room. The barrier which ran along 
the front of the gallery was in solid 
oak, and of such a height that, 
unless standing close up to it, you 
could neither see nor be seen by 
the occupants of the room below. 
On approaching this gallery I heard 
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voices in the hall. They were 
George’s and Alan’s, evidently in 
hot discussion. As I issued from 
the passage, George was speaking, 
and his voice had that exasperated 
tone in which an angry man tries 
to bring to a close an argument in 
which he has lost his temper. “ For 
heaven’s sake leave it alone, Alan ; 
I neither can nor will interfere. We 
have enough to bear from these 
cursed traditions as it is, without 
adding one which has no founda- 
tion whatever to justify it—a mere 
contemptible piece of superstition.” 

“No member of our family has 
a right to call any tradition con- 
temptible which is connected with 
that place, and you know it,” 
answered Alan; and though he 
spoke low, his voice trembled with 
some strong emotion. A first im- 
pulse of hesitation which I had had 
I checked, feeling that as I had 
heard so much it was fairer to go 
on, and I advanced to the top of 
the staircase. Alan stood by the 
fireplace facing me, but far too occu- 
pied to see me. His last speech 
had seemingly aroused George to 
fury, for the latter turned on him 
now with savage passion. 

“Damn it all, Alan!” he cried, 
“can’t you be quiet? I will be 
master in my own house. Take 
care, I tell you ; the curse may not 
be quite fulfilled yet after all.” 

As George uttered these words, 
Alan lifted his eyes to him with a 
glance of awful horror: his face 
turned ghastly white; his lips 
trembled for a moment; and then 
he answered back with one half- 
whispered word of supreme appeal 
—‘George!” There was a long- 
drawn, unutterable anguish in his 
tone, and his voice, though scarcely 
audible, penetrated to every corner 
of the room, and seemed to hang 
quivering in the air around one 
after the sound had ceased. Then 
there was a terrible stillness. Alan 
stood trembling in every limb, in- 
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capable apparently of speech or 
action, and George faced him, as 
silent and motionless as he was. 
For an instant they remained thus, 
while I looked breathlessly on. 
Then George, with a muttered im- 
precation, turned on his heel and 
left the room. Alan followed him 
as he went with dull lifeless eyes; 
and as the door closed he breathed 
deeply, with a breath that was 
almost a groan. 

Taking my courage in both hands, 
I now descended the stairs, and at 
the sound of my footfall he glanced 
up, started, and then came rapidly 
to meet me. 

“Evie! you here,” he said; “I 
did not notice you. How long 
have you been here?” He was 
still quite white, and I noticed 
that he panted for breath as he 
spoke. 

*‘ Not long,” I answered, timidly, 
and rather spasmodically ; ‘I only 
heard a sentence or two. You 
wanted George to do something 
about some tradition or other,— 
and he was angry,—and he said 
something about the curse.” 

While I spoke Alan kept his 
eyes fixed on mine, reading through 
them, as I knew, into my mind. 
When I had finished, he turned his 
gaze away satisfied, and answered 
very quietly, “Yes, that was it.” 
Then he went back to the fireplace, 
rested his arm against the high 
mantelpiece above it, and leaning 
his forehead on his arm, remained 
silently looking into the fire. I 
could see by his bent brow and 
compressed lips that he was engaged 
upon some earnest train of thought 
or reasoning, and I stood waiting— 
worried, puzzled, curious, but above 
all things pitiful, and oh! longing 
so intensely to help him if I could. 
Presently he straightened himself 
a little, and addressed me more in 
his ordinary tone of voice, though 
without looking round. “So I 
hear they have changed your room.” 





“Yes,” I answered. And then, 
flushing rather, “Is that what you 
and George have been quarrelling 
about?” I received no reply, and 
taking this silence for assent, I 
went on deprecatingly, ‘‘ Because 
you know, if it was, I think you 
are rather foolish, Alan. As I 
understand, two girls are said to 
have died in that room more than 
a hundred years ago, and for that 
reason there is a prejudice against 
putting a girl to sleep there. That 
is all. Merely a vague, unreason- 
able tradition.” 

Alan took a moment to answer. 
“Yes,” he said at length, speaking 
slowly, and as if replying to argu- 
ments in his own mind as much 
as to those which I had uttered. 
“Yes, it is nothing but a tradi- 
tion after all, and that of the 
very vaguest and most unsupported 
kind.” 

“Ts there even any proof that 
girls have not slept there since 
those two died?” I asked. Ithink 
that the suggestion conveyed in 
this question was a relief to him, 
for after a moment’s pause, as if to 
search his memory, he turned 
round. 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t 
think that there is any such proof ; 
and I have no doubt that you are 
right, and that it is a mere pre- 
judice that makes me dislike your 
sleeping there.” 

“Then,” I said, with a little 
assumption of sisterly superiority, 
“T think that George was right, 
and that you were wrong.” 

Alan smiled,—a smile which sat 
oddly on the still pale face, and in 
the wearied, worn- looking eyes. 
“Very likely,” he said ; “‘ I daresay 
that I am superstitious. I have 
had things to make me so.” Then 
coming nearer to me, and laying his 
hands on my shoulders, he went on, 
smiling more brightly, ‘‘ We are a 
queer-tempered, bad-nerved race, we 
Mervyns, and you must not take 
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us too seriously, Evie. The best 
thing that you can do with our odd 
ways is to ignore them.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” I answered, 
laughing, too glad to have won him 
back to even temporary brightness, 
“as long as you and George don’t 
come to blows over the question of 
where I am to sleep; which after 
all is chiefly my concern,—and 
Lucy’s.” 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps it is,” he replied, 
in the same tone ; “and now be off 
to the drawing-room, where Lucy 
is defending the tea-table single- 
handed all this time.” 

I obeyed, and should have gone 
more cheerfully had I not turned 
at the doorway to look back at him, 
and caught one glimpse of his face 
as he sank heavily down into the 
large arm-chair by the fireside. 

However, ‘by dinner-time he 
appeared to have dismissed all 
painful reflections from his mind, 
or to have buried them too deep 
for discovery. The people staying 
in the house were, in spite of my 
sense of grievance at their arrival, 
individually pleasant, and after 
dinner I discovered them to be 
socially well assorted. For the 
first hour or two, indeed, after their 
arrival, each glared at the other 
across those triple lines of moral 
fortification behind which every 
well-bred Briton takes refuge on 
appearing at a friend’s country- 
house. But flags of truce were 
interchanged over the soup, an 
armistice was agreed upon during 
the roast, and the terms of a treaty 
of peace and amity were finally 
ratified under the sympathetic in- 
fluence of George’s best champagne. 
For the achievement of this happy 
result Alan certainly worked hard, 
and received therefor many a grate- 
ful glance from his sister-in-law. 
He was more excited than I had 
ever seen him before, and talked 
brilliantly and well—though per- 
haps not as exclusively to his neigh- 
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bours as they may have wished. 
His eyes and his attention seemed 
éverywhere at once: one moment 
he was throwing remarks across to 
some despairing couple opposite, 
and the next he was breaking an 
embarrassing pause in the conversa- 
tion by some rapid sally of nonsense 
addressed to the table in general. 
He formed a great contrast to his 
brother, who sat gloomy and de- 
jected, making little or no response 
to the advances of the two dowagers 
between whom he was placed. After 
dinner the younger members of the 
party spent the evening by Alan’s 
initiative, and chiefly under his 
direction, in a series of lively and 
rather riotous games such as my 
nursery days had delighted in, and 
my schoolroom ones had disdained. 
It was a great and happy surprise 
to discover that, grown up, I might 
again enjoy them. I did so, hugely, 
and when bedtime came all mem- 
ories more serious than those of 
“musical chairs” or “follow my 
leader” had vanished from my 
mind. I think, from Alan’s glance 
as he handed me my bed candle, 
that the pleasure and excitement 
must have improved my looks. 

“T hope you have enjoyed your 
first evening of gaiety, Evie,” he 
said. 

“T have,” I answered, with happy 
conviction ; “and really I believe 
that it is chiefly owing to you, 
Alan.” He met my smile by 
another ; but I think that there 
must have been something in his 
look which recalled other thoughts, 
for as I started up the stairs I threw 
a mischievous glance back at him 
and whispered, ‘‘ Now for the hor- 
rors of the haunted chamber.” 

He laughed rather loudly, and 
saying ‘‘Good night, and good- 
luck,” turned to attend to the 
other ladies. 

His wishes were certainly ful- 
filled. I got to bed quickly, and 
—as soon as my happy excitement 
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was sufficiently calmed to admit of arousing me more than once. I 
it—to sleep. Theonly thing which spoke of it at breakfast the next 
disturbed me was the wind, which morning; but the rest of the world 
blew fiercely and loudly all the seemed to have slept too heavily 
earlier portion of the night, half to have been aware of it. 










































The men went out shooting 
directly after breakfast, and we 
women passed the day in orthodox 
country-house fashion, — working 
and eating; walking and riding; 
driving and playing croquet; and 
above, beyond, and through all 
things, chattering. Beyond a pass- 
ing sigh while I was washing my 
hands, or a moment of mournful 
remembrance while I changed my 
dress, I had scarcely time even to 
regret the quiet happiness of the 
week that was past. In the even- 
ing we danced in the great hall. 
I had two valses with Alan. During 
a pause for breath, I found that we 
were standing near the fireplace, on 


under such circumstances can give. 
When it was over I turned to Alan, 
and exclaimed with impulsive ap- 
peal, “Oh, I am so happy,—you 
must be happy too!” He smiled 


IV. 


rather uncertainly, and answered, 
*Dou’t bother yourself about me, 
Evie ; I am all right. I told you 
that we Mervyns had bad nerves ; 
and I am rather tired. That's all.” 
I was too passionately determined 
just then upon happiness, and his 
was too necessary to mine for me 
not to believe that he was speaking 
the truth. 

We kept up the dancing till 
Lucy discovered with a shock that 
midnight had struck, and that Sun- 
day had begun, and we were all 
sent off to bed. I was not long 
in making my nightly preparations, 
and had scarcely inserted myself 
between the sheets when, with a 


of horrible fancies, and it kept 
knocking them into my head, and 
it wouldn’t leave off. Fancies, or 
memories—which !—and my mind 
reverted with a flash to the fearful 
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thoughts which had haunted it the 
day before in Dame Alice’s tower. 
It was dark now. Those ghastly 
intangible shapes must have taken 
full form and colour, peopling the 
old ruin with their ageless hideous- 
ness. And the storm had found 
them there and borne them along 
with it as it blew through the 
creviced walls, That was why the 
wind’s sound struck so strangely on 
my brain. Ah! I could hear them 
now, those still living memories of 
dead horror. Through the window 
crannies they came, shrieking and 
wailing. They filled the chimney 
with spirit sobs, and now they were 
pressing on, crowding through the 
room,—eager, eager to reach their 
prey. Nearer they came ;—nearer 
still! They were round my bed 
now! Through my closed eyelids 
I could almost see their dreadful 
shapes ; in all my quivering flesh 
I felt their terror as they bent over 
me,—lower, lower. . . . 

With a start I aroused myself 
and sat up. Was I asleep or 
awake? I was trembling all over 
still, and it required the greatest 
effort of courage I had ever made 
to enable me to spring from my 
bed and strike a light. What a 
state my nerves or my digestion 
must be in! From my childhood 
the wind had always affected me 
strangely, and I blamed myself 
now for allowing my imagination 
to run away with me at the first. 
I found a novel which I had 
brought up to my room with me, 
one of the modern, Chinese-Ameri- 
can school, where human nature 
is analysed with the patient, indus- 
trious indifference of the true Celes- 
tial. I fook the book to bed with 
me, and soon under its soothing 
influences fell asleep. I dreamt a 
good deal,—nightmares, the definite 
recollection of which, as is so often 
the case, vanished from my mind 
as soon as I awoke, leaving only a 
vague impression of horror. They 
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had been connected with the wind, 
of that alone I was conscious, and 
I went down to breakfast, malici- 
ously hoping that others’ rest had 
been as much disturbed as my 
own. 

To my surprise, however, I found 
that I had again been the only suf- 
ferer. Indeed so impressed were 
most of the party with the quiet in 
which their night had been passed, 
that they boldly declared my storm 
to have been the creature of my 
dreams. There is nothing more 
annoying when you feel yourself 
aggrieved by fate than to be told 
that your troubles have originated 
in your own fancy; so I dropped 
the subject. Though the discussion 
spread for a few minutes round the 
whole table, Alan took no part in 
it. Neither did George, except for 
what I thought a rather unneces- 
sarily rough expression of his dis- 
belief in the cause of my night’s 
disturbance. As we rose from 
breakfast, I saw Alan glance to- 
wards his brother, and make a 
movement, evidently with the pur- 
pose of speaking to him. Whether 
or not George was aware of the 
look or action, I cannot say ; but at 
the same moment he made rapidly 
across the room to where oue of his 
principal guests was standing, and 
at once engaged him in conversation. 
So earnestly and so volubly was he 
borne on, that they were still talk- 
ing together when we ladies appeared 
again some minutes later, prepared 
for our walk to church. That was 
not the only occasion during the 
day on which I witnessed as I 
thought the same by-play going 
on. Again and again Alan ap- 
peared to be making efforts to 
engage George in private conversa- 
tion, and again and again the latter 
successfully eluded him. 

The church was about a mile 
away from the house, and as Lucy 
did not like having the carriages 
out on a Sunday, one service 
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a-week as a rule contented the 
household. In the afternoon we 
took the usual Sunday walk. On 
returning from it, I had just taken 
off my outdoor things, and was 
issuing from my bedroom, when I 
found myself face to face with 
Alan. He was coming out of 
George’s study, and had succeeded 
apparently in obtaining that inter- 
view for which he had been all 
day seeking. One glance at his 
face told me what its nature had 
been. We paused opposite each 
other for a moment, and he looked 
at me earnestly. 

“Are you going to church?” he 
inquired at last, abruptly. 

“No,” I answered, with some 
surprise. ‘I did not know that 
any one was going this evening.” 

“Will you come with me?” 

“Yes, certainly; if you don’t 
mind waiting a moment for me to 
put my things on.” 

“There’s plenty of time,” he 
answered ; “meet me in the hall.” 
A few minutes later we started. 

It was a calm, cloudless night, 
and although the moon was not 
yet half-full, and already past her 
meridian, she filled the clear air 
with gentle light. Not a word 
broke our silence. Alan walked 
hurriedly, looking straight before 
him, his head upright, his lips 
twitching nervously, while every 
now and then a half-uttered moan 
escaped unconsciously from _ be- 
tween them. At last I could bear 
it no longer, and burst forth with 
the first remark which occurred to 
me. We were passing a big, black, 
queer-shaped stone standing in 
rather a lonely uncultivated spot 
at one end of the garden. It was 


an old acquaintance of my child- 
hood; but my thoughts had been 
turned towards it now from the 
fact that I could see it from my 
bedroom window, and had been 
struck afresh by its uncouth, incon- 
gruous appearance. 
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“Tsn’t there some story con- 
nected with that stone?” I asked. 
“T remember that we always called 
it the Dead Stone as children.” 

Alan cast a quick, sidelong 
glance in that direction, and his 
brows contracted in an irritable 
frown. “I don’t know,” he an- 
swered, shortly; “they say that 
there is a woman buried beneath 
it, I believe.” 

“A woman buried there!” I ex- 
claimed in surprise ; ‘‘ but who?” 

“How should I know? ‘They 
know nothing whatever about it. 
The place is full of stupid tradi- 
tions of that kind.” Then, looking 
suspiciously round at me, “ Why 
do you ask?” 

“T don’t know; it was just 
something to say,” I answered, 
plaintively. His strange mood 
so worked upon my nerves, that it 
was all that I could do to restrain 
my tears. I think that my tone 
struck his conscience, for he made 
a few feverish attempts at conver- 
sation after that. but they were 
so entirely abortive that he soon 
abandoned the effort, and we fin- 
ished our walk to church as speech- 
lessly as we had begun it. 

The service was bright, and the 
sermon perhaps a little common- 
place, but sensible as it seemed to 
me in matter, and adequate in 
style. The peaceful evening hymn 
which followed, the short solemn 
pause of silent prayer at the end, 
soothed and refreshed my spirit. 
A hasty glance at my companion’s 
face as he stood waiting for me in 
the porch, with the full light from 
the church streaming round him, 
assured me that the same influence 
had touched him too. Haggard 
and sad he still looked, it is true ; 
but his features were composed, and 
the expression of actual pain had 
left his eyes. 

Silent as we had come we started 
homewards through the waning 
moonlight; but this silence was 
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of a very different nature to the 
other, and after a minute or two I 
did not hesitate to break it. 

“‘Tt was a good sermon?” I ob- 
served, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” he assented, ‘“‘I suppose 
you would call it so; but I confess 
that I should have found the text 
more impressive without its expo- 
sition.” 

“Poor man!” 

“‘ But don’t you often find it so?” 
he asked. “ Do you not often wish, 
to take this evening’s instance, that 
clergymen would infuse themselves 
with something of St Paul’s own 
spirit? then perhaps they would not 
water all the strength out of his 
words in their efforts to explain 
them.” 

“That is rather a large demand 
to make upon them, is it not?” 

“Ts it?” he questioned. “I don’t 
ask them to be inspired saints. I 
don’t expect St Paul’s breadth and 
depth of thought. But could they 
not have something of his vigorous 
completeness, something of the in- 
tensity of his feeling and belief? 
Look at the text of to-night. Did 
not the preacher’s examples and ap- 
plications take something from its 
awful, unqualified strength?” 

“ Awful!” I exclaimed, in sur- 
prise ; “that is hardly the expres- 
sion I should have used in connec- 
tion with those words.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The text 
is very beautiful, of course, and 
at times, when people are tire- 
some and one ought to be nice to 
them, it is very difficult to act up 
to. But——” 

“But you think that ‘awful’ is 
rather a big adjective to use for so 
small a duty,” interposed Alan, and 
the moonlight showed the flicker 
of a smile upon his face. Then 
he continued, gravely, “I doubt 
whether you yourself realise the 
full import of the words. The 
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precept of charity is not merely a 
code of rules by which to order 
our conduct to our neighbours ; it 
is the picture of a spiritual con- 
dition, and such, where it exists in 
us, must by its very nature be 
roused into activity by anything 
that affects us. So with this par- 
ticular injunction, every circum- 
stance in our lives is a challenge 
to it, and in presence of all alike 
it admits of one attitude only: 
‘Beareth all things, endureth all 
things.’ I hope it will be long 
before that ‘all’ sticks in your 
gizzard, Evie,— before you come 
face to face with things which 
nature cannot bear, and yet which 
must be borne.” 

He stopped, his voice quivering ; 
and then after a pause went on 
again more calmly, “‘ And through- 
out it is the same. Moral precepts 
everywhere, which will admit of no 
compromise, no limitation, and yet 
which are at war with our strongest 
passions. If one could only inter- 
pose some ‘unless,’ some ‘except,’ 
even an ‘until,’ which should be 
short of the grave. But we cannot. 
The law is infinite, universal, eter- 
nal; there is no escape, no repose. 
Resist, strive, endure, that is the 
recurring cry; that is existence.” 

“And peace,” I exclaimed, ap- 
pealingly. ‘Where is there room 
for peace, if that be true?” 

He sighed for answer, and then 
in a changed and lower tone added, 
“ However thickly the clouds mass, 
however vainly we search for a 
coming glimmer in their midst, we 
never doubt that the sky ‘s still 
beyond — beyond and around us, 
infinite and infinitely restful.” 

He raised his eyes as he spoke, 
and mine followed his. We had 
entered the wooded glen. Through 
the scanty autumn foliage we could 
see the stars shining faintly in the 
dim moonlight, and beyond them 
the deep illimitable blue. A dark 
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world it looked, distant and mys- 
terious, and my young spirit re- 
belled at the consolation offered 
me. 

“ Peace seems a long way off,” I 
whispered. 

“Tt is for me,” he answered, 
gently ; “‘not necessarily for you.” 

“Oh, but I am worse and weaker 
than you are. If life is to be all 
warfare, [ must be beaten. I can- 
not always be fighting.” 

“Cannot you? Evie, what I 
have been saying is true of every 
moral law worth having, of every 
ideal of life worth striving after, 
that men have yet conceived. But 
it is only half the truth of Christi- 
anity. You know that. We must 
strive, for the promise is to him 
that overcometh ; but though our 
aim be even higher than is that of 
others, we cannot in the end fail to 
reach it. The victory of the Cross 
is ours. You know that? You 
believe that?” 

“Yes,” I answered, softly, too 
surprised to say more. In speaking 
of religion he, as a rule, showed to 
the full the reserve which is char- 
acteristic of his class and country, 
and this sudden outburst was in 
itself astonishing; but the eager 
anxiety with which he emphasised 
the last words of appeal impressed 
and bewildered me still further. 
We walked on for some minutes 
in silence. Then suddenly Alan 
stopped, and turning, took my 
hand in his. In what direction 
his mind had been working in the 
interval I could not divine ; but the 
moment he began to speak I felt 
that he was now for the first time 
giving utterance to what had been 
really at the bottom of his thoughts 
the whole evening. Even in that 
dim light I could see the anxious 
look upon his face, and his voice 
shook with restrained emotion. 

“Evie,” he said, “have you ever 
thought of the world in which our 
spirits dwell, as our bodies do in 
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this one of matter and of sense, 
and of how it may be peopled ? 
I know,” he went on, hurriedly, 
“that it is the fashion nowadays 
to laugh at such ideas. I envy 
those who have never had cause 
to be convinced of their reality, 
and I hope that you may long 
remain among the number. But 
should that not be so, should those 
unseen influences ever touch your 
life. I want you to remember 
then, that, as one of the race for 
whom Christ died, you have as 
high a citizenship in that spirit 
land as any creature there: that 
you are your own soul’s warden, 
and that neither principalities nor 
powers can rob you of that your 
birthright.” 

I think my face must have 
shown my bewilderment, for he 
dropped my hand, and walked on 
with an impatient sigh. 

“You don’t understand me. 
Why should you? I daresay that 
I am talking nonsense — only — 
only P 

His voice expressed such an 
agony of doubt and hesitation that 
I burst out— 

“T think that I do understand 
you a little, Alan. You mean 
that even from unearthly enemies 
there is nothing that we need really 
fear — at least, that is, I suppose, 
nothing worse than death. But 
that is surely enough !” 

“Why should you fear death?” 
he said, abruptly ; “your soul will 
live.” 

“Yes, I know that, but still——” 
I stopped with a shudder. 

“What is life after all but one 
long death?” he went on, with 
sudden violence. ‘Our pleasures, 
our hopes, our youth are all dying ; 
ambition dies, and even desire at 
last; our passions and tastes will 
die, or will live only to mourn 
their dead opportunity. The hap- 
piness of love dies with the loss 
of the loved, and, worst of all, love 
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itself grows old in our hearts and 
dies. Why should we shrink only 
from the one death which can free 
us from all the others?” 

“Tt is not true, Alan!” I cried, 
hotly. ‘What you say is not true, 
There are many things even here 
which are living and shall live; 
and if it were otherwise, in every- 
thing, life that ends in death is 
better than no life at all.” 

“You say that,” he answered, 
“because for you these things are 
yet living. To leave life now, 
therefore, while it is full and sweet, 
untainted by death, surely that is 
not a fate to fear. Better, a thou- 
sand times better, to see the cord 
cut with one blow while it is still 
whole and strong, and to launch out 
straight into the great ocean, than 
to sit watching through the slow 
years, while strand after strand, 
thread by thread, loosens and un- 
winds itself,—each with its own 
separate pang of breaking, bringing 
the bitterness of death without its 
release.” 

His manner, the despairing ring 
in his voice, alarmed me even more 
than his words. Clinging to his 
arm with both hands, while the 
tears sprang to my eyes— 

“ Alan,” I cried, “don’t say such 
things,—don’t talk like that. You 
are making me miserable.” 

He stopped short at my words, 
with bent head, his features hidden 
in the shadow thus cast upon them, 
—nothing in his motionless form to 
show what was passing within him. 
Then he looked up, and turned his 
face to the moonlight and to me, 
laying his hand on one of mine. 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he said ; “it is 
all right, my little David. You 
have driven the evil spirit away.” 
And lifting my hand, he pressed it 
gently to his lips. Then drawing 
it within his arm, he went on, as 
he walked forward, “And even 
when it was on me at its worst, I 
was not meditating suicide, as I 
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think you imagine. I am a very 
average specimen of humanity,— 
neither brave enough to defy the 
possibilities of eternity nor coward- 
ly enough to shirk those of time. 
No, I was only trying idiotically to 
persuade a girl of eighteen that life 
was not worth living; and more 
futilely still, myself, that I did not 
wish her to live. I am afraid that 
in my mind philosophy and fact 
have but small connection with 
each other ; and though my theoris- 
ing for your welfare may be true 
enough, yet,—I1 cannot help it, 
Evie,—it would go terribly hard 
with me if anything were to happen 
to you.” 

His voice trembled as he fin- 
ished. My fear had gone with his 
return to his natural manner, but 
my bewilderment remained. 

“Why should there anything 
happen to me?” I asked. 

“That is just it,’ he answered, 
after a pause, looking straight in 
front of him and drawing his hand 
wearily over his brow. ‘I know 
of no reason why there should.” 
Then giving a sigh, as if finally to 
dismiss from his mind a worrying 
subject—“*I have acted for the 
best,” he said, “‘and may God for- 
give me if I have done wrong.” 

There was a little silence after 
that, and then he began to talk 
again, steadily and quietly. The 
subject was deep enough still, as 
deep as any that we had touched 
upon, but both voice and sentiment 
were calm, bringing peace to my 
spirit, and soon making me forget 
the wonder and fear of a few mo- 
ments before. Very openly did he 
talk as we passed on across the 
long trunk shadows and through 
the glades of silver light ; and I saw 
farther then into the most sacred 
recesses of his soul than I have 
ever done before or since. 

When we reached home the 
moon had already set; but some of 
her beams seemed to have been 
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left behind within my heart, so 
pure and peaceful was the light 
which filled it. 

The same feeling continued with 
me all through that evening. After 
dinner some of the party played and 
sang. As it was Sunday, and Lucy 
was rigid in her views, the music 
was of a sacred character. I sat in 
a low arm-chair in a dark corner of 
the room, my mind too dreamy to 


It was early, and when first I got 
to my room I felt little inclined 
for sleep. I wandered to the win- 
dow, and drawing aside the curtains, 
looked out upon the still, starlit 
sky. At least I should rest quiet 
to-night. The air was very clear, 
and the sky seemed full of stars. 
As I stood there, scraps of school- 
room learning came back to my 
mind. That the stars were all 
suns, surrounded perhaps in their 
turn by worlds as large or larger 
than our own. Worlds beyond 
worlds, and others farther still, 
which no man might number or 
even descry. And about the dis- 
tance of those wonderful suns too, 
—that one, for instance, at which I 
was looking,—what was it that I 
had been told? That our world 
was not yet peopled, perhaps not 
yet formed, when the actual spot 
of light which now struck my 
sight first started from the star’s 
surface! While it flashed along, 
itself the very symbol of speed, the 
whole of mankind had had time to 
be born, and live, and die! 

My gaze dropped, and fell upon 
the dim, half-seen outline of the 
Dead Stone. That woman too. 
While that one ray speeded to- 
wards me her life had been lived 
and ended, and her body had 
rotted away into the ground. How 
close together we all were! Her 
life and mine ; our joys, sufferings, 
deaths—all crowded together into 





think and too passive to dream. 
I hardly interchanged three words 
with Alan, who remained in a still 
darker spot, invisible and silent the 
whole time. Only as we left the 
room to go to bed, I heard Lucy 
ask him if he had a headache. [ 
did not hear his answer, and before 
I could see his face he had turned 
back again into the drawing- 
room. 


the space of one flash of light! 
And yet there was nothing there 
but a horrible skeleton of dead 
bones, while I ! 

I stopped with a shudder, and 
turned back into the room. I 
wished that Alan had not told me 
what lay under the stone ; I wished 
that I had never asked him. It 
was a ghastly thing to think about, 
and spoilt all the beauty of the 
night to me. 

I got quickly into bed, and soon 
dropped asleep. I do not know 
how long I slept ; but when I woke 
it was to the consciousness again 
of that haunting wind. 

It was worse than ever. The 
world seemed filled with its din. 
Hurling itself passionately against 
the house, it gathered strength 
with every gust, till it seemed as 
if the old walls must soon crash in 
ruins round me. Gust upon gust ; 
blow upon blow ; swelling, lessen- 
ing, never ceasing. The noise sur- 
rounded me; it penetrated my in- 
most being, as all- pervading as 
silence itself, and wrapping me in a 
solitude even more complete. There 
was nothing left in the world but 
the wind and I, and then a weird 
intangible doubt as to my own 
identity seized me. The wind was 
real, the wind with its echoes of 
passion and misery from the eter- 
nal abyss; but was there anything 
else? What was, and what had 
been, the world of sense and of 
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knowledge, my own consciousness, 
my very self,—all seemed gathered 
up and swept away in that one 
sole-existent fury of sound. 

I pulled myself together, and 
getting out of bed, groped my way 
to the table which stood between 
the bed and the fireplace. The 
matches were there, and my half- 
burnt candle, which I lit. The 
wind penetrating the rattling case- 
ment circled round the room, and 
the flame of my candle bent, and 
flared, and shrank before it, throw- 
ing strange moving lights and 
shadows in every corner. I stood 
there shivering in my thin night- 
dress, half stunned by the cataract of 
noise beating on the walls outside, 
and peered anxiously around me. 
The room was not the same. Some- 
thing was changed. What was it? 
How the shadows leaped and fell, 
dancing in time to the wind’s 
music. Everything seemed alive. 
I turned my head slowly to the 
left, and then to the right, and 
then round—and stopped with a 
sudden gasp of fear. 

The cabinet was open! 

I looked away, and back, and 
again. There was no room for 
doubt. The doors were thrown 
back, and were waving gently in 
the draught. One of the lower 
drawers was pulled out, and in a 
sudden flare of candle-light I could 
see something glistening at its 
bottom. Then the light dwindled 
again, the candle was almost out, 
and the cabinet showed a dim 
black mass in the darkness. Up 
and down went the flame, and each 
returning brightness flashed back 
at me from the thing inside the 
drawer. I stood fascinated, my 
eyes fixed upon the spot, waiting 
for the fitful glitter as it came 
and went. What was there there ? 
I knew that I must go and see, 
but I did not want to. If only 
the cabinet would close again be- 
fore I had looked, before I knew 
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what was inside it. But it stood 
open, and the glittering thing lay 
there, dragging me towards itself. 

Slowly at last, and with infinite 
reluctance, I went. The drawer 
was lined with soft white satin, 
and upon the satin lay a long, 
slender knife, hilted and sheathed 
in antique silver, richly set with 
jewels. I took it up and turned 
back to the table to examine it. It 
was Italian in workmanship, and I 
knew that the carving and chasing 
of the silver were more precious 
even than the jewels which studded 
it, and whose rough setting gave so 
firm a grasp to my hand. Was the 
blade as fair as the covering, I won- 
dered? A little resistance at first, 
and then the long thin steel slid 
easily out. Sharp, and bright, and 
finely tempered it looked, with its 
deadly, tapering point. Stains, 
dull and irregular, crossed the fine 
engraving on its surface and dimmed 
its polish. I bent to examine them 
more closely, and as I did so a sud- 
den stronger gust of wind blew out 
the candle. I shuddered a little at 
the darkness and looked up. But 
it did not matter: the curtain was 
still drawn away from the window 
opposite my bedside, and through 
it a flood of moonlight was pouring 
in upon floor and bed. 

Putting the sheath down upon 
the table, I walked to the window 
to examine the knife more closely 
by that pale light. How gloriously 
brilliant it was! darkened now and 
again by the quickly passing shad- 
ows of wind-driven clouds, At 
least so I thought, and I glanced 
up and out of the window to see 
them. A black world met my gaze. 
Neither moon was there nor moon- 
light: the broad silver beam in 
which I stood stretched no farther 
than the window. I caught my 
breath, and my limbs stiffened as I 
looked. No moon, no cloud, no 
movement in the clear, calm, starlit 
sky ; while still the ghastly light 
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stretched round me, and the spec- 
tral shadows drifted across the 
room. 

But it was not all dark outside : 
one spot caught my eye, bright with 
a livid unearthly brightness—the 
Dead Stone shining out into the 
night like an ember from hell’s fur- 
nace! There was a horrid sem- 
blance of life in the light,—a palpi- 
tating, breathing glow,—and my 
pulses beat in time to it, till I 
seemed to be drawing it into my 
veins. It had no warmth, and as 
it entered my blood my heart grew 
colder, and my muscles more rigid. 
My fingers clutched the dagger-hilt 
till its jewelled roughness pressed 
painfully into my palm. All the 
strength of my strained powers 
seemed gathered in that grasp, and 
the more tightly I held the more 
vividly did the rock gleam and 
quiver with infernal life. The dead 
woman! The dead woman! What 
had I to do with her? Let her 
bones rest in the filth of their own 
decay,—out there under the ac- 
cursed stone. 

And now the noise of the wind 
lessens in my ears. Let it go on,— 
yes, louder and wilder, drowning 
my senses in its tumult. What is 
there with me in the room — the 
great empty room behind me? WNo- 
thing ;—only the cabinet with its 
waving doors. They are waving to 
and fro, to and fro—I knowit. But 
there is no other life in the room 
but that—no, no; no other life in 
the room but that. 

Oh! don’t let the wind stop. I 
can’t hear anything while it goes 
on;—but if it stops! Ah! the 
gusts grow weaker, struggling, 
forced into rest. Now—now—they 
have ceased. 

Silence ! 

A fearful pause. 

What is that that hear? There, 
behind me in the room ? 

Do I hear it? Is there any- 
thing ? 


The throbbing of my own blood 
in my ears. 

No, no! There is something as 
well,—something outside myself. 

What is it? 

Low ; heavy ; regular. 

God! it is—it is the breath of a 
living creature! A living creature ! 
here—close to me—alone with me! 

The numbness of terror conquers 
me. [can neither stir nor speak. 
Only my whole soul strains at my 
ears to listen. 

“Where does the sound come 
from ? 

Close behind me—close. 

Ah-h! 

It is from there—from the bed 
where I was lying a moment 
Opt... 

I try to shriek, but the sound 
gurgles unuttered in my throat. 
I clutch the stone mullions of the 
window, and press myself against 
the panes. If I could but throw 
myself out !—anywhere, anywhere 
—away from that dreadful sound— 
from that thing close behind me in 
the bed! But I can do nothing. 
The wind has broken forth again 
now ; the storm crashes round me. 
And still through it all I hear 
the ghastly breathing—even, low, 
scarcely audible—but I hear it. I 
shall hear it as long as I live! ... 

Is the thing moving ? 

Is it coming nearer ? 

No, no; not that,—that was but 
a fancy to freeze me dead. 

But to stand here with that 
creature behind me, listening, wait- 
ing for the warm horror of its 
breath to touch my neck! Ah! I 
cannot. I will look. I will see it 
face to face. Better any agony than 
this one. 

Slowly, with held breath, and 
eyes aching in their stretched fixity, 
Iturn. There itis! Clear in the 
moonlight I see the monstrous form 
within the bed,—the dark coverlet 
rises and falls with its heaving 
breath. . . . Ah! heaven have 
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mercy! Is there none to help, 
none to save me from this awful 
presence? ... 

And the knife-hilt draws my 
fingers round it, while my flesh 
quivers, and my soul grows sick 
with loathing. The wind howls, 
the shadows chase through the 
room, hunting with fearful darkness 
more fearful light; and I stand 
looking, . . . and listening... . 


I must not stand here for ever ; 
I must be up and doing. What a 
noise the wind makes, and the 
rattling of the windows and the 
doors. If he sleeps through this 
he will sleep through all. Noise- 
lessly my bare feet tread the carpet 
as I approach the bed ; noiselessly 
my left arm raises the heavy cur- 
tain. What does it hide? Do I 
not know? The bestial features, 
half-hidden in coarse, black growth; 
the muddy, blotched skin, oozing 
foulness at every pore. Oh, I 
know them too well! What a 
monster it is! How the rank 
breath gurgles through his throat 
in his drunken sleep. The eyes 
are closed now, but I know them 
too; their odious leer, and the 
venomous hatred with which they 
can glare at me from their blood- 
shot setting. But the time has 
come at last. Never again shall 
their passion insult me, or their 
fury degrade me in slavish terror. 
There he lies; there at my mercy, 
the man who for fifteen years has 
made God’s light a shame to me, 
and His darkness a terror. The end 
has come at last,—the only end 
possible, the only end left me. On 
his head be the blood and the 
crime: God Almighty, I am not 
guilty! The end has come; I can 
bear my burden no farther. 

“ Beareth all things, endureth all 
things.” 

Where have I heard those words ? 
They are in the Bible ; the precept 
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of charity. What has that to do 
with me? Nothing. I heard the 
words in my dreams somewhere. A 
white-faced man said them, a white- 
faced man with pure eyes. To me? 
—no, no, not to me; to a girl it 
was — an ignorant, innocent girl, 
and she accepted them as an eter- 
nal, unqualified law. Let her bear 
but half that I have borne, let her 
endure but one-tenth of what I have 
endured, and then if she dare let 
her speak in judgment against me. 

Softly now; I must draw the 
heavy coverings away, and bare his 
breast to the stroke,—the stroke 
that shall free me. I know well 
where to plant it; I have learnt 
that from the old lady’s Italian. 
Did he guess why I questioned him 
so closely of the surest, straightest 
road to a man’s heart? No matter, 
he cannot hinder me now. Gently! 
Ah! I have disturbed him. He 
moves, mutters in his sleep, throws 
out hisarm. Down; down; crouch- 
ing behind the curtain. Heavens ! 
if he wakes and sees me, he will kill 
me. No! alas! if only he would. 
I would kiss the hand that he struck 
me with; but he is too cruel for 
that. He will imagine some new 
and more hellish torture to punish 
me with. But the knife! I have 
got that; he shall never touch me 
living again. . . . He is quieter 
now. I hear his breath, hoarse 
and heavy as a wild beast’s panting. 
He draws it more evenly, more deep- 
ly. The danger is past. Thank 
God, 

God! What have I to do with 
Him? A God of Judgment. Ha, 
ha! Hell cannot frighten me; it 
will not be worse than earth. Only 
he will be there too. Not with him, 
not with him,—send me to the 
lowest circle of torment, but not 
with him. There, his breast is bare 
now. Is the knife sharp? Yes; 
and the blade is strong enough. 
Now let me strike—myself after- 
wards if need be, but him first. Is 
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it the devil that prompts me? Then 
the devil is my friend, and the friend 
of the world. No. God is a God 
of love. He cannot wish such a 
man to live. He made him, but 
the devil spoilt him; and let the 
devil have his handiwork back 
again. It has served him long 
enough here; and its last service 
shall be to make me a murderess. 

How the moonlight gleams from 
the blade as my arm swings up and 
back : with how close a grasp the 
rough hilt draws my fingers roun 
it. Now. 

A murderess ? 

Wait a moment. A moment may 
make me free ; a moment may make 
me—that ! 

Wait. 

Hand and dagger droop again. 
His life has dragged its slime over 
my soul; shall his death poison it 
with a fouler corruption still ? 

“My own soul’s warden.” 

What was that? Dream memories 
again. 

* Resist, strive, endure.” 

Easy words. What do they mean 
forme? To creep back now to bed 
by his side, and to begin living again 
to-morrow the life which I have 
lived to-day? No, no; I cannot 
do it. Heaven cannot ask it of me. 
And there is no other way. That 
or this ; this or that. Which shall 
it be? Ah! I have striven, God 
knows. I have endured so long 


that I hoped even to do so to the 
end. But to-day! Oh! the tor- 
ment and the outrage: body and 
soul still bear the stain of it. I 
thought that my heart and my pride 
were dead together, but he has stung 
them again into aching, shameful 
life. Yesterday I might have spared 
him, to save my own cold soul from 
sin; but now it is cold no longer. 
It burns, it burns, and the fire must 
be slaked. 

Ay, I will kill him, and have done 
with it. Why should I pause any 
longer? The knife drags my hand 
back for the stroke. Only the dream 
surrounds me; the pure man’s face 
is there, white, beseeching, and 
God’s voice rings in my heart— 

“To him that overcometh.” 

But I cannot overcome. Evil has 
governed my life, and evil is stronger 
than Iam. What shall I do? what 
shall I do? God, if Thou art 
stronger than evil, fight for me. 

‘“‘The victory of the Cross is ours.” 

Yes, I know it. It is true, it is 
true. But the knife? I cannot 
loose the knife if I would. How to 
wrench it from my own hold? Thou 
God of Victory be with me! Christ 
help me! 

I seize the blade with my left 
hand; the two-edged steel slides 
through my grasp; a sharp pain 
in fingers and palm; and then— 
nothing. ... 


VI. 


When I again became conscious, 
I found myself half kneeling, half 
lying across the bed, my arms 
stretched out in front of me, my 
face buried in the clothes. Body 
and mind were alike numbed. A 
smarting pain in my left hand, a 
dreadful terror in my heart, were 
at first the only sensations of which 
I was aware. Slowly, very slowly, 
sense and memory returned to me, 
and with them a more vivid inten- 


sity of mental anguish, as detail by 
detail I recalled the weird horror of 
the night. Had it really happened, 
—was the thing still there,—or was 
it all a ghastly nightmare? It was 
some minutes before I dared either 
to move or look up, and then fear- 
fully I raised my head. Before me 
stretched the smooth white cover- 
let, faintly bright with yellow sun- 
shine. Weak and giddy, I strug- 
gled to my feet, and, steadying my- 
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self against the foot of the bed, with 
clenched teeth and bursting heart, 
forced my gaze round to the other 
end. The pillow lay there, bare 
and unmarked save for what might 
well have been the pressure of my 
own head. My breath came more 
freely, and I turned to the window. 
The sun had just risen, the golden 
tree-tops were touched with light, 
faint threads of mist hung here and 
there across the sky, and the twit- 
tering of birds sounded clearly 
through the crisp autumn air. 

It was nothing but a bad dream 
then, after all, this horror which still 
hung round me, leaving me incapable 
of effort, almost of thought. I re- 
membered the cabinet, and looked 
swiftly in that direction. There it 
stood, closed as usual, closed as it 
had been the evening before, as it 
had been for the last three hundred 
years, except in my dreams. 

Yes, that was it; nothing but a 
dream,—a gruesome, haunting 
dream. With an instinct of wiping 


out the dreadful memory, I raised 


my hand wearily to my forehead. 
As I did so, I became conscious 
again of how it hurt me. I looked 
at it. It was covered with half-dried 
blood, and two straight clean cuts 
appeared, one across the palm and 
one across the inside of the fingers 
just below the knuckles. I looked 
again towards the bed, and, in the 
place where my hand had rested 
during my faint, a small patch of 
red blood was to be seen. 

Then it was true! Then it had 
all happened! With a low shud- 
dering sob I threw myself down 
upon the couch at the foot of the 
bed, and lay there for some minutes, 
my limbs trembling, and my soul 
shrinking within me. A mist of 
evil, fearful and loathsome, had 
descended upon my girlhood’s life, 
sullying its ignorant innocence, sad- 
dening its brightness, as I felt, for 
ever. I lay there till my teeth be- 
gan to chatter, and I realised that I 
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was bitterly cold. To return to that 
accursed bed was impossible, so I 
pulled a rug which hung at one end 
of the sofa over me, and, utterly 
worn out in mind and body, fell 
uneasily asleep. 

I was roused by the entrance of 
my maid. I stopped her exclama- 
tions and questions by shortly stat- 
ing that I had had a bad night, had 
been unable to rest in bed, and had 
had an accident with my hand,— 
without further specifying of what 
description. 

“T didn’t know that you had 
been feeling unwell when you went 
to bed last night, miss,” she said. 

“ When I went to bed last night ? 
Unwell? What do you mean?” 

“Only Mr Alan has just asked 
me to let him know how you find 
yourself this morning,” she answered. 

Then he expected something, 
dreaded something. Ah! why had 
he yielded and allowed me to sleep 
here, I asked myself bitterly, as 
the incidents of the day before 
flashed through my mind. 

“Tell him,” I said, “what I 
have told you; and say that I wish 
to speak to him directly after break- 
fast.” I could not confide my story 
to any one else, but speak of it I 
must to some one or go mad. 

Every moment passed in that 
place was an added misery. Much 
to my maid’s surprise I said that I 
would dress in her room—the little 
one which, as I have said, was close 
to my own. I felt better there ; 
but my utter fatigue and my 
wounded hand combined to make 
my toilet slow, and I found that 
most of the party had finished 
breakfast when I reached the dining- 
room. I was glad of this, for even 
as it was I found it difficult enough 
to give coherent answers to the 
questions which my white face and 
bandaged hand called forth. Alan 
helped me by giving a resolute turn 
to the conversation. Once only 
our eyes met across the table. He 
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looked as haggard and worn as I 
did: I learned afterwards that he 
had passed most of that fearful 
night pacing the passage outside 
my door, though he listened in 
vain for any indication of what was 
going on within the room. 

The moment I had finished 
breakfast he was by my side. 
“You wish to speak to me? now?” 
he asked in a low tone. 

“Yes; now,” I answered, 
breathlessly, and without raising 
my eyes from the ground. 

“Where shall we go? Outside? 
It is a bright day, and we shall be 
freer there from interruption.” 

I assented ; and then looking up 
at him appealingly, ‘‘ Will you fetch 
my things for me? I cannot go up 
to that room again.” 

He seemed to understand me, 
nodded, and was gone. A few 
minutes later we left the house, 
and made our way in silence to- 
wards a grassy spot on the side of 
the ravine, where we had already 
indulged in more than one friendly 
talk. 

As we went, the Dead Stone 
came for a moment in view. I 
seized Alan’s arm in an almost con- 
vulsive grip. ‘Tell me,” I whis- 
pered,—‘“‘ you refused to tell me 
yesterday, but you must now,— 
who is buried beneath that rock?” 

There was now neither timidity 
nor embarrassment in my tone. 
The horrors of that house had be- 
come part of my life for ever, and 
their secrets were mine by right. 
Alan, after a moment’s pause, a 
questioning glance at my face, tacit- 
ly accepted the position. 

“T told you the truth,” he re- 
plied, “when I said that I did not 
know ; but I can tell you the popu- 
lar tradition on the subject, if you 
like. They say that Margaret 
Mervyn, the woman who murdered 
her husband, is buried there, and 
that Dame Alice had the rock placed 
over her grave,—whether to save it 
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from insult or to mark it out for 
opprobrium, [ never heard. The 
poor people about here do not care 
to go near the place after dark, and 
among the older ones there are still 
some, I believe, who spit at the 
suicide’s grave as they pass.” 

“Poor woman, poor woman!” I 
exclaimed, in a burst of uncontroll- 
able compassion. 

“Why should you pity her?” 
demanded he with sudden sternness ; 
“she was a suicide and a murder- 
ess too. It would be better for 
the public conscience, I believe, if 
such were still hung in chains, or 
buried at the cross-roads with a 
stake through their bodies.” 

“Hush, Alan, hush!” I cried, 
hysterically, as I clung to him; 
“don’t speak harshly of her: you 
do not know, you cannot tell, how 
terribly. she was tempted. How 
can you?” 

He looked down at me in be- 
wildered surprise. “ How can I?” 
he repeated. “You speak as if 
you could. What do you mean?” 

“Don’t ask me,” I answered, 
turning towards him my face,— 
white, quivering, tear - stained. 
“Don’t ask me. Not now. You 
must answer my questions first, and 
after that I will tell you. But I 
cannot talk of it now. Not yet.” 

We had reached the place we 
were in search of as I spoke. 
There, where the spreading roots 
of a great beech - tree formed a 
natural resting - place upon the 
steep side of the ravine, I took my 
seat, and Alan stretched himself 
upon the grass beside me. Then 
looking up at me — “I do not 
know what questions you would 
ask,” he said, quietly ; ‘but I will 
answer them, whatever they may 
be.” 

But I did not ask them yet. I 
sat instead with my hands clasping 
my knee, looking opposite at the 
glory of harmonious colour, or down 
the glen at the vista of far - off, 
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dreamlike loveliness, on which it 
opened out. The yellow autumn 
sunshine made everything golden, 
the fresh autumn breezes filled the 
air with life ; but to me a loathsome 
shadow seemed to rest upon all, and 
to stretch itself out far beyond 
where my eyes could reach, befoul- 
ing the beauty of the whole wide 
world. At last I spoke. ‘You 
have known of it all, I suppose ; 
of this curse that is in the world,— 
sin and suffering, and what such 
words mean.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking at me 
with wondering pity, “I am afraid 
so.” 

“But have you known them as 
they are known to some,—agonised, 
hopeless suffering, and sin that is 
all but inevitable? Some time in 
your life probably you have realised 
that such things are: it has come 
home to you, and to every one else, 
no doubt, except a few ignorant 
girls such as I was yesterday. But 
there are some,—yes, thousands and 
thousands,—who even now, at this 
moment, are feeling sorrow like 
that, are sinking deep, deeper into 
the bottomless pit of their soul’s 
degradation. And yet men who 
know this, who have seen it, laugh, 
talk, are happy, amuse themselves 
—how can they, how can they?” 
I stopped with a catch in my voice, 
and then stretching out my arms in 
front of me— And it is not only 
men. Look how beautiful the earth 
is, and God has made it, and lets 
the sun crown it every day with a 
new glory, while this horror of 
evil broods over and poisons it all. 
Oh, why is it so? I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

My arms drooped again as I 
finished, and my eyes sought Alan’s. 
His were full of tears, but there 
was almost a smile quivering at the 
corners of his lips as he replied: 
“When you have found an answer 
to that question, Evie, come and 
tell me and mankind at large: it 
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will be news to us all.” Then he 
continued—“ But, after all, the earth 
is beautiful, and the sun does shine : 
we have our own happiness to 
rejoice in, our own sorrows to bear, 
the suffering that is near to us to 
grapple with. For the rest, for 
this blackness of evil which sur- 
rounds us, and which we can do 
nothing to lighten, it will soon, 
thank God, become vague and far 
off to you as it is to others: your 
feeling of it will be dulled, and, 
except at moments, you too will 
forget.” 

‘‘ But that is horrible,” I exclaim- 
ed passionately ; ‘“‘the evil will be 
there all the same, whether I feel it 
or not. Men and women will be 
struggling in their misery and sin, 
only I shall be too selfish to care.” 

“We cannot go outside the limits 
of our own nature,” he replied ; 
“our knowledge is shallow and our 
spiritual insight dark, and God in 
His mercy has made our hearts 
shallow too, and our imagination 
dull. If, knowing and trusting only 
as.men do, we were to feel as angels 
feel, earth would be hell indeed.” 

It was cold comfort, but at that 
moment anything warmer or brighter 
would have been unreal and utterly 
repellent to me. I hardly took in 
the meaning of his words; but it 
was as if a hand had been stretched 
out to me, struggling in the deep 
mire, by one who himself felt solid 
ground beneath him. Where he 
stood I also might some day stand, 
and that thought seemed to make 
patience possible. 

It was he who first broke the 
silence which followed. ‘ You were 
saying that you had questions to 
ask me. I am impatient to put 
mine in return, so please go on.” 

It had been a relief to me to turn 
even to generalisations of despair 
from the actual horror which had 
inspired them, and to which my 
mind was thus recalled. With an 
effort I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I want to ask 
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you about that room—the room in 
which I slept, and—and the murder 
which was committed there.” In 
spite of all that I could do, my 
voice sank almost to a whisper as I 
concluded, and I was trembling 
from head to foot. 

“Who told you that a murder 
was committed there?” Something 
in my face as he asked the question 
made him add quickly, “ Never 
mind. You are right. That is the 
room in which Hugh Mervyn was 
murdered by his wife. I was sur- 
prised at your question, for I did 
not know that any one but my 
brothers and myself were aware of 
the fact. The subject is never 
mentioned: it is closely connected 
with one intensely painful to our 
family ; and besides, if spoken of, 
there would be inconveniences aris- 
ing from the superstitious terrors 
of servants, and the natural dislike 
of guests to sleep in a room where 
such a thing had happened. In- 
deed it was largely with the view 
of wiping out the last memory of 
the crime’s locality, that my father 
renewed the interior of the room 
some twenty years ago. The only 
tradition which has been adhered 
to in connection with it is the one 
which has now been violated in 
your person—the one which pre- 
cludes any unmarried woman from 
sleeping there. Except for that, 
the room has, as you know, lost all 
sinister reputation, and its title of 
‘haunted’ has become purely con- 
ventional. Nevertheless, as I said, 
you are right—that is undoubtedly 
the room in which the murder was 
committed.” 

He stopped and looked up at me, 
waiting for more. 

“Go on; tell me about it, and 
what followed.” My lips formed 
the words; my heart beat too 
faintly for my breath to utter 
them. 

“About the murder itself there 
is not much to tell. The man, I 
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believe, was an inhuman scoundrel, 
and the woman first killed him in 
desperation, and afterwards herself 
in despair. ‘The only detail con- 
nected with the actual crime of 
which I have ever heard, was the 
gale that was blowing that night— 
the fiercest known to this country- 
side in that generation ; and it has 
always been said since that any 
misfortune to the Mervyns—especi- 
ally any misfortune connected with 
the curse—comes with a storm of 
wind. That was why I so disliked 
your story of the imaginary tempests 
which have disturbed your nights 
since you slept there. As to what 
followed,”—he gave a sigh,—“ that 
story is long enough and full of 
incident. On the morning after 
the murder, so runs the tale, Dame 
Alice came down to the Grange 
from the tower to which she had 
retired when her son’s wickednesses 
had driven her from his house, and 
there in the presence of the two 
corpses she foretold the curse which 
should rest upon their descendants 
for generations to come. A clergy- 
man who was present, horrified, it 
is said, at her words, adjured her by 
the mercy of Heaven to place some 
term to the doom which she had 
pronounced. She replied that no 
mortal might reckon the fruit of a 
plant which drew its life from hell ; 
that a term there should be, but as 
it passed the wisdom of man to fix 
it, so it should pass the wit of man 
to discover it. She then placed in 
the room this cabinet, constructed 
by herself and her Italian follower, 
and said that the curse should not 
depart from the family until the day 
when its doors were unlocked and 
its legend read. 

“‘Such is the story. I tell it to 
you as it was told to me. One 
thing only is certain, that the 
doom thus traditionally foretold 
has been only too amply fulfilled.” 

“ And what was the doom?” 

Alan hesitated a little, and when 
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he spoke his voice was almost awful 
in its passionless sternness, in its 
despairing finality; it seemed to 
echo the irrevocable judgment 
which his words pronounced: 
“That the crimes against God and 
each other which had destroyed the 
parents’ life should enter into the 
children’s blood, and that never 
thereafter should there fail a Mervyn 
to bring shame or death upon one 
generation of his father’s house.” 
“There were two sons of that 
ill-fated marriage,” he went on 
after a pause, “‘ boys at the time of 
their parents’ death. When they 
grew up they both fell in love 
with the same woman, and one 
killed the other in a duel. The 
story of the next generation was a 
peculiarly sad one. Two brothers 
took opposite sides during the civil 
troubles ; but so fearful were they 
of the curse which lay upon the 
family, that they chiefly made use 
of their mutual position in order 
to protect and guard each other. 
After the wars were over, the 
younger brother, while travelling 
upon some parliamentary commis- 
sion, stopped a night at the Grange. 
There, through a mistake, he ex- 
changed the report which he was 
bringing to London for a packet of 
papers implicating his brother and 
several besides in a royalist plot. 
He only discovered his error as he 
handed the papers to his superior, 
and was but just able to warn his 
brother in time for him to save his 
life by flight. The other men in- 
volved were taken and executed, 
and as it was known by what 
means information had reached the 
Government, the elder Mervyn was 
universally charged with the vilest 
treachery. It is said that when 


after the Restoration his return 
home was rumoured, the neighbour- 
ing gentry assembled, armed with 
riding- whips, to flog him out of 
the county if he should dare to 
show his face there. He 


died 
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abroad, shame-stricken and broken- 
hearted. It was his son, brought 
up by his uncle in the sternest 
tenets of Puritanism, who, coming 
home after a lengthened journey, 
found that during his absence his 
sister had been shamefully seduced. 
He turned her out of doors, then 
and there, in the midst of a bitter 
January night, and the next morn- 
ing her dead body and that of her 
new-born infant were found half 
buried in the fresh-fallen snow on 
the top of the wolds. The ‘ white 
lady’ is still supposed by the 
villagers to haunt that side of the 
glen. And so it went on. A 
beautiful, heartless Mervyn in 
Queen Anne’s time enticed away 
the affections of her sister’s be- 
trothed, and on the day of her own 
wedding with him, her forsaken 
sister was found drowned by her 
own act in the pond at the bottom 
of the garden. Two brothers were 
soldiers together in some Conti- 
nental war, and one was involun- 
tarily the means of discovering and 
exposing the treason of the other. 
A girl was betrayed into a false 
marriage, and her life ruined by a 
man who came into the house as 
her brother’s friend, and whose 
infamous designs were forwarded 
and finally accomplished by that 
same brother’s active though un- 
suspecting assistance. Generation 
after generation, men or women, 
guilty or innocent, through the 
action of their own will, or in spite 
of it, the curse has never yet failed 
of its victims.” 

“Never yet? But surely in our 
own time—your father?” I did 
not dare to put the question which 
was burning my lips. 

“Have you never heard of the 
tragic end of my poor young 
uncles?” he replied. ‘They were 
several years older than my father. 
When boys of fourteen and fifteen 
they were sent out with the keeper 
for their first shooting lesson, and 
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the elder shot his brother through 
the heart. He himself was delicate, 
and they say that he never entirely 
recovered the shock. He died before 
he was twenty, and my father, then 
a child of seven years old, became 
the heir. It was partly, no doubt, 
owing to this calamity having thus 
occurred before he was old enough 
to feel it, that his comparative 
scepticism on the whole subject 
was due. To that I suppose, and 
to the fact that he grew up in an 
age of railways and liberal culture.” 

“He didn’t believe, then, in the 
curse ?” 

“Well, rather, he thought 
nothing about it. Until, that is, 
the time came when it took effect, 
to break his heart and end his life.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

There was silence for a little. 
Alan had turned away his head, so 
that I could not see his face. 
Then— 

‘“‘T suppose you have never been 
told the true story of why Jack 
left the country?” 

“No. Was he—is he ” 

“He is one victim of the curse 
in this generation, and I, God help 
me, am the other, and perhaps more 
wretched one.” 

His voice trembled and broke, 
and for the first time that day I 
almost forgot the mysterious horror 
of the night before, in my pity for 
the actual, tangible suffering before 
me. I stretched out my hand to 
his, and his fingers closed on mine 
with a sudden, painful grip. Then 
quietly— 

“T will tell you the story,” he 
said, “though since that miserable 
time I have spoken of it to no 
one.” 

There was a pause before he 
began. He lay there by my side, 
his gaze turned across me up the 
sunbright, autumn-tinted glen, but 
his eyes shadowed by the memories 
which he was striving to recall and 
arrange in due order in his mind. 
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And when he did speak it was 
not directly to begin the promised 
recital, 

“ You never knew Jack,” he said, 
abruptly. 

“ Hardly,” I acquiesced.’ ‘I re- 
member thinking him very hand- 
some.” 

‘“‘ There could not be two opinions 
as to that,” he answered. ‘“ And 
a man who could have done any- 
thing he liked with life, had things 
gone differently. His abilities were 
fine, but his strength lay above all 
in his character: he was strong,— 
strong in his likes and in his dislikes, 
resolute, fearless, incapable of half 
measures—a man, every inch of 
him. He was not generally popu- 
lar — stiff, hard, unsympathetic, 
people called him. From one 
point of view, and one only, he 
perhaps deserved the epithets. If 
a woman lost his respect she seemed 
to lose his pity too. Like a medi- 
eval monk, he looked upon such 
rather as the cause than the result 
of male depravity, and his con- 
tempt for them was mingled with 
anger, almost, as I sometimes 
thought, with hatred. And this at- 
titude was, I have no doubt, resented 
by the men of his own class and 
set, who shared neither his faults 
nor his virtues. But in other ways 
he was not hard. He could love; 
I, at least, have cause to know it. 
If you would hear his story rightly 
from my lips, Evie, you must try 
and see him with my eyes. The 
friend who loved me, and whom I 
loved with the passion which, if 
not the strongest, is certainly, I 
believe, the most enduring of which 
men are capable,—that perfect 
brother’s love, which so grows into 
our being that when it is at peace 
we are scarcely conscious of its 
existence, and when it is wounded 
our very life-blood seems to flow 
at the stroke. Brothers do not 
always love like that: I can only 
wish that we had not done so. 
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“ Well, about five years ago, be- 
fore I had taken my degree, I be- 
came acquainted with a woman 
whom I will call ‘ Delia,’—it is 
near enough to the name by which 
she went. She was a few years 
older than myself, very beautiful, 
and I believed her to be what she 
described herself —the innocent 
victim of circumstance and false 
appearance, a helpless prey to the 
vile calumnies of worldlings. In 
sober fact, I am afraid that, what- 
ever her life may have been act- 
ually at the time that I knew her 
—a subject which I have never 
cared to investigate — her past 
had been not only bad enough ir- 
retrievably to fix her position in 
society, but bad enough to leave 
her without an ideal in the world, 
though still retaining within her 
heart the possibilities of a passion 
which, from the moment that it 
came to life, was strong enough 
eto turn her whole existence into 
one desperate reckless straining 
after an object hopelessly beyond 
her reach. That was the woman 
with whom, at the age of twenty, 
I fancied myself in love. She 
wanted to get a husband, and she 
thought me—rightly—ass enough 
to accept the post. I was very 
young then even for my years, 
—a student, an idealist, with an 
imagination highly developed, and 
no knowledge whatever of the 
world as it actually is. Anyhow, 
before I had known her a month, 
I had determined to make her my 
wife. My parents were abroad at 
the time, George and Lucy here, so 
that it was to Jack that I imparted 
the news of my resolve. As you 
may imagine, he did all that he could 
to shake it. But I was immoyv- 
able. I disbelieved his facts, and 
despised his contempt from the 
standpoint of my own superior 








morality. This state of things con- 
tinued for several weeks, during 
the greater part of which time I 
was at Oxford. I only knew that 
while I was there, Jack had made 
Delia’s acquaintance, and was ap- 
parently cultivating it assiduously. 

“One day, during the Easter vaca- 
tion, I got a note from her asking 
me to supper at her house. Jack 
was invited too: we lodged together 
while my people were away. 

‘“‘ There is no need to dwell upon 
that supper. There were two or 
three women there of her own sort, 
or worse, and a dozen men from 
among the most profligate in Lon- 
don. The conversation was, I 
should think, bad even for that 
class; and she, the goddess of my 
idolatry, outstripped them all by 
the foul, coarse shamelessness of 
her language and behaviour. Be- 
fore the entertainment was half 
over, I rose and took my leave, 
accompanied by Jack and another 
man, —Legard was his name,— 
who I presume was bored. Just 
as we had passed through into 
the anteroom, which lay beyond 
the one in which we had been eat- 
ing, Delia followed us, and laying 
her hand on Jack’s arm, said that 
she must speak to him. Legard 
and I went into the outer hall, and 
we had not been there more than 
a minute when the door from the 
anteroom opened, and we heard 
Delia’s voice. I remember the 
words well,—that was not the 
only occasion on which I was to 
hear them. ‘I will keep the ring 
as a record of my love,’ she said, 
‘and understand, that though you 
may forget, I never shall” Jack 
came through, the door closed, and 
as we went out I glanced towards 
his left hand, and saw, as I expected 
to see, the absence of the ring which 
he usually wore there. It con- 
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tained a gem which my mother had 
picked up in the East, and I knew 
that he valued it quite peculiarly. 
We always called it Jack’s talisman. 

‘A miserable time followed, a 
time for me of agonising wonder 
and doubt, during which regret for 
my dead illusion was entirely swal- 
lowed up in the terrible dread of 
my brother’s degradation. Then 
came the announcement of his 
engagement to Lady Sylvia Grey ; 
and a week later, the very day 
after I had finally returned to 
London from Oxford, I received 
a summons from Delia to come 
and see her. Curiosity, and the 
haunting fear about Jack which 
still hung round me, induced me to 
consent to what otherwise would 
have been intolerably repellent to 
me, and [ went. I found her in 
a mad passion of fury. Jack had 
refused to see her or to answer 
her letters, and she had sent for 
me, that I might give him her 
message, — tell him that he be- 
longed to her and her only, and 
-that he never should marry another 
woman. Angry at my _ interfer- 
ence, Jack disdained even to re- 
pudiate her claims, only sending 
back a threat of appealing to the 
police if she ventured upon any 
further annoyance. I wrote as she 
told me, and she emphasised my 
silence on the subject by writing 
back to me a more definite and 
explicit assertion of her rights. 
Beyond that for some weeks she 
made no sign. I have no doubt 
that she had means of keeping 
watch upon both his movements 
and mine; and during that time, 
as she relinquished gradually all 
hopes of inducing him to abandon 
his purpose, she was being driven 
to her last despairing resolve. 

‘‘ Later, when all was over, Jack 
told me the story of that spring 
and summer. He told me how, 
when he found me immovable on 
the subject, he had resolved to 
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stop the marriage somehow through 
Delia herself. He had made her 
acquaintance, and sought her society 
frequently. She had taken a fancy 
to him, and he admitted that he had 
availed himself of this fact to in- 
crease his intimacy with her, and, 
as he hoped ultimately, his power 
over her. But he was not conscious 
of ever having varied in his manner 
towards her of contemptuous in- 
difference. This contradictory be- 
haviour,—his being constantly near 
her, yet always beyond her reach,— 
was probably the very thing which 
excited her fancy into passion, the 
one strong passion of the poor wo- 
man’s life. Then came his de- 
liberate demand that she should 
by her own act unmask herself 
in my sight. The unfortunate 
woman tried to bargain for some 
proof of affection in return, and on 
this occasion had first openly de- 
clared her feelings towards him. He 
did not believe her ; he refused her 
terms; but when as her payment 
she asked for the ring which was 
so especially associated with him- 
self, he agreed to give it to her. 
Otherwise hoping, no doubt against 
hope, dreading above all things a 
quarrel and final separation, she 
submitted unconditionally. And 
from the time of that evening, 
when Legard and I had overheard 
her parting words, Jack never saw 
her again until the last and final 
catastrophe. 

“Tt was in July. My parents 
had returned to England, but had 
come straight on here. Jack and 
I were dining together with Lady 
Sylvia at her father’s house—her 
brother, young Grey, making the 
fourth at dinner. I had arranged 
to go to a party with your mother, 
and I told the servants that a lady 
would call for me early in the 
evening. The house stood in Park 
Lane, and after dinner we all went 
out on to the broad balcony which 
opened from the drawing-room. 
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There was a strong wind blowing 
that night, and I remember well 
the vague, disquieted feeling of 
unreality that possessed me,— 
sweeping through me, as it were, 
with each gust of wind. ‘Then, 
suddenly, a servant stood behind 
me, saying that the lady had come 
for me, and was in the drawing- 
room. Shocked that my aunt 
should have troubled herself to 
come so far, I turned quickly, 
stepped back into the room, and 
found myself face to face with 
Delia. She was fully dressed for 
the evening, with a long silk opera- 
cloak over her shoulders, her face 
as white as her gown, her splen- 
did eyes strangely wide open and 
shining. I don’t know what I said 
or did; I tried to get her away, 
but it was too late. The others 
had heard us, and appeared at the 
open window. Jack came forward 
at once, speaking rapidly, fiercely ; 
telling her to leave the house at 
once; promising desperately that 
he would see her in his own rooms 
on the morrow. Well I remember 
how her answer rang out,— 

** ¢ Neither to-morrow nor another 
day: I will never leave you again 
while I live.’ 

“At the same instant she drew 
something swiftly from under her 
cloak, there was the sound of a 
pistol-shot, and she lay dead at 
our feet, her blood splashing upon 
Jack’s shirt and hands as she fell.” 

Alan paused in his recital. He 
was trembling from head to foot; 
but he kept his eyes turned steadily 
downwards, and both face and voice 
were cold—almost expressionless, 

** Of course there was an inquest,” 
he resumed, “which, as usual, ex- 
ercised its very ill-defined powers in 
inquiring into all possible motives 
for the suicide. Young Grey, who 
had stepped into the room just 
before the shot had been fired, 
swore to the last words Delia had 
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uttered ; Legard, to those he had 
overheard the night of that dreadful 
supper: there were scores of men 
to bear witness to the intimate 
relations which had existed between 
her and Jack during the whole of 
the previous spring. I had to give 
evidence. A skilful lawyer had 
been retained by one of her sisters, 
and had been instructed by her in 
points which no doubt she had 
originally learnt from Delia herself. 
In his hands, I had not only to 
corroborate Grey and Legard, and 
to give full details of that last inter- 
view, but also to swear to the 
peculiar value which Jack attached 
to the talisman ring which he had 
given Delia; to the language she 
had held when I saw her after my 
return from Oxford ; to her subse- 
quent letter, and Jack’s fatal silence 
on the occasion. The story by 
which Jack and I strove to account 
for the facts was laughed at as a 
clumsy invention, and my undis- 
guised reluctance in giving evi- 
dence added greatly to its weight 
against my brother’s character. 
“The jury returned a verdict of 
suicide while of unsound mind, the 
result of desertion by her lover. 
You may imagine how that verdict 
was commented upon by every 
Radical newspaper in the kingdom, 
and for once society more than 
corroborated the opinions of the 
press. The larger public regarded 
the story as an extreme case of the 
innocent victim and the cowardly 
society villain. It was only among 
a comparatively small set that 
Delia’s reputation was known, and 
there, in view of Jack’s notorious 
and peculiar intimacy, his repudi- 
ation of all relations with her was 
received with contemptuous incred- 
ulity. That he should have first 
entered upon such relations at the 
very time when he was already 
courting Lady Sylvia was regarded 
even in those circles as a ‘strong 
c 
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order,’ and they looked upon his 
present attitude with great indig- 
nation, as a cowardly attempt to 
save his own character by casting 
upon the dead woman’s memory all 
the odium of a false accusation. 
With an entire absence of logic, too, 
he was made responsible for the 
suicide having taken place in Lady 
Sylvia’s presence. She had broken 
off the engagement the day after 
the catastrophe, and her family, a 
clan powerful in the London world, 
furious at the mud through which 
her name had been dragged, did all 
that they could to intensify the feel- 
ing already existing against Jack. 

“Not a voice was raised in his 
defence. He was advised to leave 
the army; he was requested to 
withdraw from some of his clubs, 
turned out of others, avoided by his 
fast acquaintances, cut by his re- 
spectable ones. 

“He showed no resentment at 
the measure thus dealt out to him. 
Indeed, at the first, except for 
Sylvia’s desertion of him, he seemed 
dully indifferent to it all. It was 
as if his soul had been stunned, 
from the moment that that wretched 
woman’s blood had splashed upon 
his fingers, and her dead eyes had 
looked up into his own. 

“ But it was not long before he 
realised the full extent of the social 
damnation which had been inflicted 
upon him, and he then resolved to 
leave the country and go to America. 
The night before he started he came 
down here to take leave. I was 
here looking after my parents— 
George, whose mind was almost un- 
hinged by the family disgrace, 
having gone abroad with his wife. 
My mother at the first news of 
what had happened had taken to 
her bed, never to leave it again ; 
and thus it was in my presence 
alone, up there in my father’s little 
study, that Jack gave him that 
night the whole story. He told it 
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quietly enough ; but when he had 
finished, with a sudden outburst of 
feeling he turned upon me. It was 
I who had been the cause of it all. 
My insensate folly had induced him 
to make the unhappy woman’s ac- 
quaintance, to allow and even en- 
courage her fatal love, to commit 
all the blunders and sins which had 
brought about her miserable ending 
and his final overthrow. It was by 
means of me that she had obtained 
access to him on that dreadful 
night ; my evidence which had most 
utterly damned him in public 
opinion ; through me he had lost 
his reputation, his friends, his 
career, his country, the woman he 
loved, his hopes for the future ; 
through me, above all, that the 
burden of that horrible death would 
lie for ever on his soul. He was 
lashing himself to fury with his 
own words as he spoke; and I 
stood leaning against the wall op- 
posite to him, cold, dumb, unresist- 
ing, when suddenly my father 
interrupted. I think that both 
Jack and I had forgotten his pres- 
ence ; but at the sound of his voice, 
changed from what we had ever 
heard it, we turned to him, and I 
then for the first time saw in his 
face the death-look which never 
afterwards quitted it. 

«Stop, Jack,’ he said; ‘ Alan is 
not to blame; and if it had not 
been in this way, it would have 
been in some other. I only am 
guilty, who brought you both into 
existence with my own hell-stained 
blood in your veins. If you wish 
to curse any one, curse your family, 
your name, me if you will, and 
may God forgive me that you were 
ever born into the world!’” 

Alan stopped with a shudder, 
and then continued, dully, “It was 
when I heard those words, the 
most terrible that a father could 
have uttered, that I first under- 
stood all that that old sixteenth- 
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century tale might mean to me and 
mine,—I have realised it vividly 
enough since. larly the next 
morning, when the dawn was just 
breaking, Jack came to the door of 
my room to bid me good-bye. All 
his passion was gone. His looks and 
tones seemed part and parcel of the 
dim grey morning light. He freely 
withdrew all the charges he had 
made against me the night before ; 
forgave me all the share that I had 
had in his misfortunes; and then 
begged that I would never come near 
him, or let him hear from me again. 
‘The curse is heavy upon us both,’ 
he said, ‘and it is the only favour 
which you can do me. I have 
never seen him since.” 

“ But you have heard of him!” 
I exclaimed ; “‘ what has become of 
him ?” 

Alan raised himself to a sitting 
posture. “The last that I heard,” 
he said, with a catch in his voice, 
“was that in his misery and hope- 
lessness he was taking to drink. 
George writes to him, and does 
what he can; but I—I dare not say 
a word, for fear it should turn to 
poison on my lips,—I dare not lift 
a hand to help him, for fear it 
should have power to strike him 
to the ground. The worst may be 
yet to come; I am still living, still 
living: there are depths of shame 
to which he has not sunk. And 
oh, Evie, Evie, he is my own, my 
best-loved brother !” 

All his composure was gone now. 
His voice rose to a kind of wail 
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with the last words, and folding 
his arms on his raised knee, he let 
his head fall upon them, while his 
figure quivered with scarcely re- 
strained emotion. There was a 
silence for some moments while he 
sat thus, I looking on in wretched 
helplessness beside him. Then he 
raised his head, and, without look- 
ing round at me, went on in a low 
tone: “ And what is in the future? 
I pray that death instead of shame 
may be the portion of the next 
generation, and I look at George’s 
boys only to wonder which of them 
is the happy one who shall some 
day lie dead at his brother’s feet. 
Are you surprised at my resolution 
never to marry? The fatal pro- 
phecy is rich in its fulfilment ; none 
of our name and blood are safe; 
and the day might come when I 
too should have to call upon my 
children to curse me for their birth, 
—should have to watch while the 
burden which I could no longer 
bear alone pressed the life from 
their mother’s heart.” 

Through the tragedy of this 
speech I was conscious of a faint 
suggestion of comfort, a far-off 
glimmer, as of unseen home-lights 
on a midnight sky. 1 was in no 
mood then to understand, or to 
seek to understand, what it was ; 
but I know now that his words 
had removed the weight of helpless 
banishment from my spirit—that 
his heart, speaking through them 
to my own, had made me for life 
the sharer of his grief. 


VIII. 


Presently he drew his shoulders 
together with a slight determined 
jerk, threw himself back upon the 
grass, and turning to me, with that 
tremulous, haggard smile upon his 
lips which I knew so well, but 
which had never before struck me 
with such infinite pathos, “Luckily,” 





he said, “there are other things to 
do in life besides being happy. 
Only perhaps you understand now 
what I meant last night when I 
spoke of things which flesh and 
blood cannot bear, and yet which 
must be borne.” 

Suddenly and sharply his words 
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roused again into activity the loath- 
some memory which my interest in 
his story had partially deadened. 
He noticed the quick involuntary 
contraction of my muscles, and read 
it aright. ‘‘That reminds me,” he 
went on; “I must claim your 
promise. I have told you my 
story. Now, tell me yours.” 

I told him ; not as I have set it 
down here, though perhaps even in 
greater detail, but incoherently, bit 
by bit, while he helped me out 
with gentle questions, quickly com- 
prehending gestures, and patient 
waiting during the pauses of ex- 
haustion which perforce interposed 
themselves. As my story ap- 
proached its climax, his agitation 
grew almost equal to my own, and 
he listened to the close, his teeth 
clenched, his brows bent, as if 
passing again with me through 
that awful conflict. When I had 
finished, it was some moments be- 
fore either of us could speak; and 
then he burst forth into bitter self- 
reproach for having so far yielded 
to his brother’s angry obstinacy as 
to allow me to sleep the third night 
in that fatal room. 

“Tt was cowardice,” he said, 
“sheer cowardice! After all that 
has happened, I dared not have a 
quarrel with one of my own blood. 
And yet if I had not hardened my 
heart, I had reason to know what 
I was risking.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

‘Those other two girls who slept 
there,” he said, breathlessly ; ‘it 
was in each case after the third 
night there that they were found 
dead—dead, Evie, so runs the story, 
with a mark upon their necks 
similar in shape and position to 
the death-wound which Margaret 
Mervyn inflicted upon herself.” 

I could not speak, but I clutched 
his hand with an almost convulsive 


grip. 
“‘ And I knew the story,—I knew 
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it!” he cried. “As boys we were 
not allowed to hear much of our 
family traditions, but this one I 
knew. When my father redid the 
interior of the east room, he 
removed at the same time a board 
from above the doorway outside, 
on which had been written—it is 
said by Dame Alice herself —a 
warning upon this very subject. 
I happened to be present when 
our old housekeeper, who had been 
his nurse, remonstrated with him 
warmly upon this act ; and I asked 
her afterwards what the board was, 
and why she cared about it so 
much. In her excitement she told 
me the story of those unhappy girls, 
repeating again and again that, if 
the warning were taken away, evil 
would come of it.” 

“And she was right,” I said, 
dully. “Oh, if only your father 
had left it there!” 

“T suppose,” he answered, speak- 
ing more quietly, “that he was 
impatient of traditions which, as I 
told you, he at that time more than 
half despised. Indeed he altered 
the shape of the doorway, raising it, 
and making it flat and square, so 
that the old inscription could not 
have been replaced, even had it 
been wished. I remember it was 
fitted round the low Tudor arch 
which was previously there,” 

My mind, too worn with many 
emotions for deliberate thought, 
wandered on languidly, and as it 
were mechanically, upon these last 
trivial words. The doorway pre- 
sented itself to my view as it had 
originally stood, with the discarded 
warning above it; and then, by a 
spontaneous comparison of mental 
vision, I recalled the painted board 
which I had noticed three days 
before in Dame Alice’s tower. I 
suggested to Alan that it might 
have been the identical one—its 
shape was as he described. “ Very 
likely,” he answered, absently. 
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“Do you remember what the 
words were?” 

“Yes, I think so,” I replied. 
“Tet me see.” And I repeated 
them slowly, dragging them out 
as it were one by one from my 
memory :— 


“Where the woman sinned the maid 
shall win; 

But God help the maid that sleeps 
within.” 


“You see,” I said, turning to- 
wards him slowly, ‘the last line 
is a warning such as you spoke of.” 

But to my surprise Alan had 
sprung to his feet, and was looking 
down at me, his whole body quiv- 
ering with excitement. “Yes, 
Evie,” he cried, “and the first line 
is a prophecy ;—-where the woman 
sinned the maid has won.” He 
seized the hand which I instinc- 
tively reached out to him. “We 
have not seen the end of this yet,” 
he went on, speaking rapidly, and 
as if articulation had become diffi- 
cult to him. “Come, Evie, we 
must go back to the house and look 
at the cabinet—now, at once.” 

I had risen to my feet by this 
time, but I shrank away at those 
words. “To that room? Oh, 
Alan—no, I cannot.” 

He had hold of my hand still, 
and he tightened his grasp upon it. 
“T shall be with you; you will 
not be afraid with me,” he said. 
“Come.” His eyes were burning, 
his face flushed and paled in rapid 
alternation, and his hand held 
mine like a vice of iron. 

I turned with him, and we 
walked back to the Grange, Alan 
quickening his pace as he went, till 
I almost had to run by his side. 
As we approached the dreaded 
room my sense of repulsion became 
almost unbearable; but I was now 
infected by his excitement, though 
I but dimly comprehended its 
We met no one on our 


cause, 
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way, and in a moment he had hur- 
ried me into the house, up the 
stairs, and along the narrow pas- 
sage, and I was once more in the 
east room, and in the presence of 
all the memories of that accursed 
night. For an instant I stood 
strengthless, helpless, on the thresh- 
old, my gaze fixed panic - stricken 
on the spot where I had taken such 
awful part in that phantom tragedy 
of evil; then Alan threw his arm 
round me, and drew me hastily on 
in front of the cabinet. Without 
a pause, giving himself time neither 
to speak nor think, he stretched 
out his left hand and moved the 
buttons one after another. How 
or in what direction he moved 
them I know not; but as the last 
turned with a click, the doors, 
which no mortal hand had un- 


‘glosed for three hundred years, 


flew back, and the cabinet stood 
open. I gave a little gasp of fear. 
Alan pressed his lips closely to- 
gether, and turned to me with 
eager questioning in his eyes. I 
pointed my answer tremblingly at 
the drawer which I had seen open 
the night before. He drew it out, 
and there on its satin bed lay the 
dagger in its silver sheath. Still 
without a word he took it up, and 
reaching his right hand round me, 
for I could not now have stood had 
he withdrawn his support, with a 
swift strong jerk he unsheathed 
the blade. There in the clear 
autumn sunshine I could see the 
same dull stains I had marked in 
the flickering candle-light, and 
over them, still ruddy and moist, 
were the drops of my own half- 
dried blood. I grasped the lapel 
of his coat with both my hands, 
and clung to him like a child in 
terror, while the eyes of both of us 
remained fixed as if fascinated 
upon the knife-blade. Then, with 
a sudden start of memory, Alan 
raised his to the cornice of the 
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cabinet, and mine followed. No 
change that I could detect had 
taken place in that twisted gold- 
work ; but there, clear in the sight 
of us both, stood forth the words 
of the magic motto :— 

“Pure blood shed by the blood-stained 

knife 
Ends Mervyn shame, heals Mervyn 
strife.” 

In low steady tones Alan read 
out the lines, and then there was 
silence—on my part of stunned be- 
wilderment, the bewilderment of a 
spirit overwhelmed beyond the 
power of comprehension by rushing, 
conflicting emotions. Alan pressed 
me closer to him, while the silence 
seemed to throb with the beating of 
his heart and the panting of his 
breath. But except for that he 
remained motionless, gazing at the 
golden message before him. At 
length I felt a movement, and look- 
ing up saw his face turned down 
towards mine, the lips quivering, 
the cheeks flushed, the eyes soft 
with passionate feeling. ‘ We are 
saved, my darling,” he whispered ; 
“saved, and through you.” Then 
he bent his head lower, and there, 
in that room of horror, I received 
the first long lover’s kiss from my 
own dear husband’s lips. 


My husband, yes; but not till 
some time after that. Alan’s first 
act, when he had once fully realised 
that the curse was indeed removed, 
was—throwing his budding prac- 
tice to the winds—to set sail for 
America. There he sought out 
Jack, and laboured hard to impart 
to him some of his own new-found 
hope. It was slow work, but he 
succeeded at last ; and only left him 
when, two years later, he had handed 
him over to the charge of a bright- 
eyed Western girl, to whom the 
whole story had been told, and who 
showed herself ready and anxious 


to help in building up again the 
broken life of her English lover. 
To judge from the letters that we 
have since received, she has shown 
herself well fitted for the task. 
Among other things she has money, 
and Jack’s worldly affairs have so 
prospered that George declares that 
he can well afford now to waste 
some of his superfluous cash upon 
farming a few of his elder brother’s 
acres. The idea seems to smile 
upon Jack, and I have every hope 
this winter of being able to insti- 
tute an actual comparison between 
our small boy, his namesake, and 
his own three-year-old Alan. The 
comparison, by the way, will have 
to be conditional, for Jacket—the 
name by which my son and heir is 
familiarly known—is but a little 
more than two. 

My story is ended ; but one scene 
more before Iclose. It is August,and 
we are staying at Mervyn as usual 
for the long vacation. I am sitting 
writing by the open window of the 
morning-room, my attention being 
distracted between the necessity of 
preserving Master Jacket from the 
various forms of suicide upon which 
he is apparently resolved, and watch- 
ing a game of stump and ball which 
is proceeding between Alan and his 
two nephews in the blazing sunshine 
upon the lawn outside. We are 
often down here ; but I believe that 
Alan has made two conditions of 
our presence. The cabinet, its in- 
laid legend having been removed, 
now forms one of the principal 
ornaments of the best drawing-room 
—to Lucy’s immense gratification. 
But during our visits it is put out 
of sight. The other condition is 
that under no circumstances what- 
ever should I be expected to set 
foot within the east wing. The 
Dead Stone, some years ago, was 
shattered by a charge of dynamite, 
and the bones found beneath it 
given at my request fitter burial. 
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The silver knife, I believe, was 
placed alongside them. But in 
spite of all such efforts to hide away 
the past, the pleasure of my visits 
to Mervyn can never be unmixed 
with pain. The memory of that 
revelation of suffering and evil, 
which never wholly leaves me, must 
always be stronger and more vivid 
here than elsewhere. 

The game is finished now, and 
Alan, stooping in at the window, 
has carried his child off to the 
shade of the great cedar-tree op- 
posite, whither Harry, the elder 
of my nephews, has accompanied 
them. Cyril, the younger one, a 
jolly, broad-faced schoolboy of ten, 
leans over the low sill to impart to 
me, among other reflections on the 
weather, the game, and his family 
generally, the flattering opinion 
that I’ve done Uncle Alan no end 
of good. “Harry and I usen’t to 
care about him at all,” he confesses 
frankly ; ‘“‘but now I believe he’s 
the jolliest uncle a fellow ever had.” 

Just then a shout of laughter 
from under the cedar-tree carries 
Cyril off to share the fun, Alan 
calls to me that Jacket is simply 
killing, and that I must come and 
listen to him. He is displaying 
his latest accomplishment — the 
recital in his own peculiar English 
of “ The Great Panjandrum,” which 
Alan has amused himself by teach- 
ing him during the last week, I 
step over the window-sill, and 
pause a moment in the shadow to 
put up my parasol before venturing 
across the sun- broiled desert in 
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front of me. It is a cheerful 
picture on which my gaze rests 
opposite. Standing straight and 
square on his sturdy little legs, the 
small reciter glances gravely from 
one to another of his auditors, de- 
murely conscious of the success he 
is creating. Alan, stretched at his 
length, his elbows on the grass, his 
chin raised on his hands almost to 
a level with his son’s face,—listens 
and prompts, while his eyes dance 
with merriment. Near by Harry is 
sprawling on the ground, giving vent 
at intervals to short little shrieks of 
laughter, while behind stands Cyril, 
bending forward with his hands on 
his knees, his red face one broad 
grin of amusement. 

I turn my eyes for a moment, 
and they fall upon the northern cor- 
ner of the East Room, which shows 
round the edge of the house. Then 
the skeleton leaps from the cup- 
board of my memory ; the icy hand 
which lies ever near my soul grips 
it suddenly with a chill shudder. 
Not for nothing was that wretched 
woman’s life interwoven with my 
own, if only for an hour; not for 
nothing did my spirit harbour a 
conflict and an agony, which, thank 
God, are far from its own story. 
Though Margaret Mervyn’s dagger 
failed to pierce my flesh, the wound 
in my soul may never wholly be 
healed. I know that that is so; 
and yet as I turn to start through 
the sunshine to the cedar shade and 
its laughing occupants, I whisper 
to myself with fervent conviction, 
“Tt was worth it.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE.—II. 


I am hopeful that the extracts 
from Mr Froude’s letters, which I 
made in a previous paper, have 
sufficed to convince the reader who 
is not incurably prejudiced that 
this much-maligned “Timon” of 
dyspeptic Journalists and Dryas- 
dust Professors was not so much 
of a Timon after all,—except, it 
may be, in his love for the sea,} 
We have seen him in his “ hap- 
pier hour”; clouds gather in every 
life that temporarily obscure the 
sunshine, and Froude was not 
more fortunate than his fellow- 
men. But these clouds passed 
away, as all clouds do when we 
wait long enough ; and the closing 
years of his life were among the 
peacefullest and the most prolific. 
He died in harness (only taking to 
his bed when he had corrected the 
Jast sheets of his ‘Erasmus’), as 
he had always desired to die, being 
indeed (if we are driven for com- 
parison to poet and playwright) 
rather a Ulysses than a Timon:— 


** Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world ; 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose 
holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the Western Stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us 
down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we 
knew.” 


“JT have more than half a mind,” 
he wrote to me in his last letter, 
“to accept an invitation from Sir 
George Grey, and go back with him 
in the autumn to the Antipodes.” 
But there were to be no more 
voyages—on seas familiar or un- 
familiar. 


One or two dates may be here 
given before I continue these remi- 
niscences. James Anthony Froude 
was born on April 23, 1818; he 
died on October 20, 1894; so that 
he was in his seventy-seventh year. 
He belonged to a clever and bril- 
liant family. His father, the 
Archdeacon of Totness, was an 
admirable though self-taught artist 
—some of his pencil - drawings 
which I have seen are highly 
esteemed by Mr Ruskin. To his 
elder brother — Richard Hurrell 
Froude—Anthony was profoundly 
attached; and he resented Mr 
Freeman’s insulting comments on 
their opposite views of the Re- 
formation with more than ordinary 
warmth: “I look back upon my 
brother as on the whole the most 
remarkable man I have ever met 
in my life. I have never seen any 
person—not one—in whom, as I 
now think of him, the excellences 
of intellect and character were 
combined in fuller measure, Of 
my personal feeling towards him I 
cannot speak. I am ashamed to 
have been compelled by what I can 





1 T once pointed out to Froude that not in one passage only does Shakespeare 
insist on Timon’s desire to sleep beside the sea,—-‘‘ entombed upon the very hem 


of the sea.” 


‘*Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy gravestone daily.” 


And again— 


**Come not to me again, but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood ; 
Whom once a day with his embosséd froth 


The turbulent surge shall cover.” 
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describe only as an inexcusable 
insult, to say what I have said.” 


The letters which immediately 
follow those from which I have 
already quoted refer mainly to the 
Mary Stuart controversy and the 
publication of Mr Carlyle’s re- 
mains. Of the Carlyle trouble I 
do not desire to say a single word. 
Nor do I mean to enter again 
on our protracted debate over the 
unhappy Queen of Scots, I may 
put together a few sentences from 
a long series of letters, which will 
serve to indicate what in Froude’s 
view was the key of the position ; 
but these will come in better later 
on.2 Meanwhile I take up the 
narrative where I left off last 
month: 1880 was the year — the 
year of Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat 
at the polling-booths. 


‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 28 (1880). 

“Tet us say nothing of the 
election and its consequences. Do 
not think I triumph in it. I was 
interested in the Eastern question 
for itself, but [not in the men who 
have come in].... My disliking ex- 
tends to the whole blessed system 
of government by party. You are 
in the rapids in a two-oared boat, 
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and your idea of managing it is to 
pull one oar desperately and then 
the other, or to back water with 
one while you pull with the other. 
...+ The chief object of this is to 
tell you that I am meditating a 
final flight from London into the 
country. I stay only for Carlyle’s 
sake, and when he is gone I shall 
turn my back on it... . I want to 
bring A up, as I was brought 
up, to open-air life—boats, hills, 
rides, guns, and fishing-rods in the 
old wild scratch way, when the 
keeper was the rabbit-catcher, and 
sporting was enjoyed more for the 
adventure than for the bag. Could 
I not find some old place of this 
kind by a Scotch lake?...G 
has immense parliamentary dex- 
terity, and is inevitable, at least 
for a year or two. But I bother 
myself no more with politics, and 
believe that in fifty years or 
sooner a vulgar Cesar will be the 
outcome of it.” 








‘ONSLOW GARDENS, 

October 16 [1880]. 
“Trench is tempting me back 
to the Kenmare river, and I have 
half decided to go there. If a 
Paddy shoots me—vwell, it will be 
dying in harness, and I, for my 
part, shouldn’t so much care. The 





1 «A Few Words on Mr Freeman,” 
p. 621. 


the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ April 1879, 


2 The extracts which I have made in these papers from any hitherto un- 
published letters are confined mainly, if not exclusively, to matters of public 
interest in literature and politics,—though a few sentences have been introduced 
for the purpose (a purpose which has now been sufficiently served) of making 
clear to those who did not know Mr Froude personally that he was by nature 


a singularly true, attached, and constant friend. 


It has been stated, however, 


since these papers were in type, that he was anxious that old controversies should 
not be reopened ; and it seems to me that in view of the risk of an improper use 
being made of letters which, as I said last month, must be regarded as strictly 
private arid confidential, his executors have exercised a wise discretion in with- 


holding their consent to any further publication. 


I am satisfied that no letter 


that Mr Froude ever wrote could do him any harm in the judgment of the 
judicious, for he was all his life actuated by the highest and purest motives ; 
but it is right that his own desire to let the dead past bury its dead should be 


religiously respected. 


Iam glad to be assured that nothing that I have quoted 
is in any way calculated to defeat that object. 
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world will not move to my mind 
for the next quarter of a century ; 
and by that time I shall have done 
with it anyway. Ruskin’s letters 
have taken people’s breath away. 
I have read nothing with so much 
pleasure these many years.” 


“5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
November 16 [1880]. 

“We had a very interesting 
day in Annandale, saw all that we 
wanted, and made the necessary 
sketches. We were favoured by 
the weather, nine fine hours in a 
week of snow and storm. It was 
all very strange to me and very 
pathetic. I cannot talk of 
what I shall do two years hence 
with the free confidence of thirty. 
Like enough I shall have made a 
change of lodging still more consid- 
erable, and have begun existence 
again the other side. . . . I have 
read ‘ Endymion’ ; quite unexpect- 
edly the author expressed a wish 
that I should review it. ‘ Lothair’ 
had so much delighted me that I 
was rather pleased with the pros- 
pect; but when I came to the 
reality I found it could not be. 
You will understand why when 
the book reaches you. We had 
two days’ shooting at Naworth. A 
good many pheasants and a fine 
sprinkling of woodcocks. Con- 
sidering how rarely I now take a 
gun in hand, I was rather pleased 
with my performance. I am as- 
tonished at the apathy of England 
and Scotland about this Irish 
business. I try to hope that the 
wood is only damp, and that it 
will kindle before long. Among 
educated people the wrath is loud 
and deep against ‘the very worst 
Government that ever existed in 
this country.’” 


[On December 23, 1880, Froude 
informed me that he had begun 
to print Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
He had allowed me to read the 
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earlier sketches some years pre- 
viously, and I had been delighted 
by their idiomatic force and fresh- 
ness. The pictures of that old 
homely Scottish life were, it seemed 
to me, racy of the soil. Now he 
asked me to revise them as they 
went through the press, with refer- 
ence more particularly to various 
Scotch names and idioms in the 
early sheets. ‘I therefore ven- 
ture to hope that you will look 
through the pages, and mark any- 
thing that seems doubtful to you.” 
This I did, aided by Dr John 
Brown. Only the proofs of the 
Scotch section of the book were 
corrected by me: had I seen the 
others I might possibly have sug- 
gested the omission of one or two 
passages; but surely the ‘“oot- 
brak” of outraged decorum which 
followed the publication was out 
of all proportion to the offence,— 
if offence there was. | 


“T am dreadfully busy,” he con- 
tinues, “bringing out a new 
edition of ‘The English in Ire- 
land,’ with a supplementary chap- 
ter on the present crisis. No one 
knows what is to be done,—the 
Government, I believe, as little as 
any one. The Whigs everywhere 
are kicking, and so are those dear 
beings the Political Economists. 
The worst symptom is the total 
absence of cowrage on all sides, 

, I am at home alone; my 
Christmas is not a bright one. I 
wish—I wish—I could | pass it with 
you at the ever delightful Her- 
mitage.” 

**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
‘Deveadie r 26 [1880]. 

‘‘T send a few more sheets, Car- 
lyle himself is not in a condition 
to be asked questions. I fear the 
end cannot now be very distant. 
Indeed one can hardly wish it. I 
have said out my own mind on 
this Irish business in a concluding 
chapter to my new edition of ‘The 
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English in Ireland.’ This new 
business in South Africa is almost 
as dangerous. I think we shall 
lose that country. We are teach- 
ing every section of the people to 
hate us there— English, Dutch, 
natives alike—and unless we de- 
termine to hold the whole place by 
force, there will soon be nothing 
for us but to take ourselves off 
with shame.” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 3 [1881]. 


“What can I feel but pleasure 
at your proposal? Small as the 
opinion which I have of my aspect 
(I study it daily in the process of 
shaving), I should like to have it 
remembered (if anywhere) in the 
house of so old and warm a friend. 
I will do my part of the business 
when the time comes, and I hope 
that I shall not turn out quite so 
hideous as Sam Laurence made me 
fifteen years ago. 

“T was about to write you when 
your letter came. I have waited, 
however, two days to answer it, 
that I might tell you something 
authentic about Carlyle. He is 
alive, I believe, at this moment, 
but will hardly see another morn- 
ing. His morning, if there is one, 
will break elsewhere. He is to 
be buried beside his mother and 
father in Ecclefechan kirkyard. 
The funeral will be as private as 
possible. The family particularly 
wish this, I believe, and the day 
will purposely be kept unknown. 
But I am going down; and it 
strikes me that you, perhaps, 
might wish to be present. If I 
am right, telegraph tome. During 
his illness he has talked (when he 
has talked at all) of his father and 
mother as if they were near him. 
His niece he has called ‘Jeanie’ 
—his wife! Good-bye.” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 8 [1881]. 


“TI did not gather from your 
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telegram that you would be able 
to attend. The day has been left 
undetermined purposely to prevent 
a crowd. It is now settled for 
Thursday (the day after to-mor- 
row); but do not mention it to 
others. They will, I am sure, be 
very glad that you should come as 
a friend of mine; but the time is 
short to enable you to make 
arrangements. The funeral will 
be at 12. I, Tyndall, and Lecky 
will sleep at Carlisle the night 
before, and go over in the morn- 
ing. If the weather is fine we 
can walk up in the afternoon to 
Mainhill, where ‘Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’ was translated (the last part 
of it), and where it was read and 
wondered over by his mother... . 
We had a storm here last night, 
and I fear it will be all bleak and 
dreary.” 


[After seeing the ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ through the press, Froude, 
who had been ailing, took a sea 
voyage, which as usual set him up. 
But he came back to find “the 
heather on fire.”] 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 7 [1881]. 

“T had a pleasant idle month 
at sea and at Madeira, but I came 
back to find such a complication 
of worries that I have not yet felt 
equal to Mr Reid’s studio.... I 
am more surprised than I should 
have been at the reception of the 
‘Reminiscences.’ It is Carlyle 
himself,—the same Carlyle pre- 
cisely that I have known for 
thirty years; and it seemed to 
me that my duty was to represent 
him (or let him represent himself) 
as near the truth as possible. To 
me in no one of his writings does 
he appear under a more beautiful 
aspect; and so, I am still con- 
vinced, will all mankind eventu- 
ally think. I cut out everything 
which could injure anybody. To 
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have cut out his general estimates 
of men and things would have 
turned the book into a caput 
mortuum.,” 


[Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., was 
good enough to paint a portrait of 
Froude for me during April and 
May of this year. It is an admir- 
able likeness, and a fine piece of 
work. | 

“5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
June 17 [1881]. 

“Tf you like the picture as 
much as I like the painter you 
will be very well satisfied... . 
The storm has pretty well passed. 
You were wise and kind in taking 
no notice of it. In a year or two 
every one whose opinion is worth 
having will be grateful for having 
a true Carlyle before them, and 
not a mutilated and incredible 
one.” 


‘*SALCOMBE, Sepé. 11 [1881]. 


** Here I am at last, after ten 
weeks on the Fiords. . . . I have 
come back set wp in mind and body, 
and ready for such work as may 
offer. . . . We saw the old Viking 
ship at Christiania. The identical 
old timbers with marks of the 
caulking still in them; and the 
vessel itself, 80 feet long, an 
open boat with as fine lines and 
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laid as surely down for speed as 
Thorneycroft himself could not 
beat. There was the great copper 
caldron where they stewed their 
dinners too—all very genuine and 
instructive. One sees why the 
Normans took to the sea. In 
that country the Fiords are the 
only roads. The mountains are 
impassable. But all this will 
keep. I was shocked to hear of 
the death of poor Miss B , 
that bright young creature with 
so fair a life opening out before 
her. How the fruit drops off 
(the best first), ripe or unripe ; 
while we old fellows are left 
scrambling on. Burton gone— 
Stanley gone—Carlyle gone—all 
in this last year. I care not how 
soon I follow, if I may only live 
to finish Carlyle’s life. I have 
had a most hearty letter from the 
one surviving brother in Annan- 
dale. I will write again before 
long. Just now, as you may sup- 
pose, I have endless little matters 
calling for attention. This is only 
to report that I am at home again. 
. . . The sketch of Burton is 
excellent.” ! 





“THE MOLT, October 7 [1881]. 
“Treland! Yes! More power to 
G ’s elbow. He has ripened 
the fruit. It will hang no longer 








1 Froude refers to the sketch in ‘Maga.’ Burton, who with all his quaint oddi- 


ties of dress and manner was finely simple and sincere, was much attached to 


Froude, and was always zealous in his defence, 
their friendship. Here is a characteristic letter. 


friends met then for the last time :— 


No petty jealousies disturbed 
Burton came, and the two old 


‘*Morton Hovse, LoruH1an Burn, 3d Jan. 1§80. 


‘*My pEAR Mr SKeELToN,—Your announcement just received of our distin- 


guished friend’s calamity rouses all my sympathies. 


can balance such losses. 


Alas! no fame or success 


‘* Tf he is in the stage when quiet talk on the matters nearest to one’s literary 


sympathies has a soothing effect, I shall readily join you. 


There is still some- 


thing to say about Queen Mary, and I have just been citing him at length on 


Ireland in the reign of Queen Anne. 


** On the other hand, if you find that for any reason you would be better with- 


out me, don’t hesitate to give me warning. 


** With all the good wishes of the season to the heads of the house cwm se- 


quacibus, I am, yours truly, 
“‘Joun SKELTON, Esq.” 


dé. H. 


3U0RTON, 
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on the old terms; and he will have 
to choose whether he will fight 
the League at last or give up the 
country. . May the Devil fly 
away with Party Government. ‘A 
plague o’ both your houses !’” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feby. 17 [1882]. 

“Five years ago I said to Lady 
R that the English constitu- 
tion was now flying like a shuttle- 
cock between two adventurers. She 
was furious at me for calling the 
one an adventurer; yow will not 
approve of my using such a name 
for the other. . . . Carlyle’s Life 
—the Scotch part of it—will be 
out in three weeks ora month, I 
shall perhaps go abroad till the 
tongues have done wagging. 
The end will be that C. will stand 
higher than ever, and will be loved 
more than ever. When a man’s 
faults are not such as dishonour 
him, we are all the nearer to him 
because of them, and because we 
feel the common pulse of humanity 
in him.” 





‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
June 15, 1882. 

**T saw the news of your father’s 
death in the paper which you sent 
me. ... I did not write, partly 
because you would know that I 
felt for you, partly because I 
could not tell from your silence 
whether you did not share in the 
feeling of disappointment of Car- 
lyle’s Life, which Tulloch and Boyd 
led me to suppose is general in 
Scotland. Judge then if your 
letter has not given me pleasure. 

** What motive could I have in 
writing as I have done except to 
do what I believe Carlyle to have 
wished? . . . 

*‘T shall be heartily glad to see 
you ; but we leave London for The 
Molt on Ist of July, and I fear we 
shall be gone before you pass 
through. May we not hope that 
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you and Mrs Skelton will again 
find your way to us? My little 
yacht has now a lead keel, sails 
well, and fears no weather. We 
can meet you at Dartmouth, bring 
you round the Start, and spare 
you the long Kingsbridge drive. 
Do think of it and come while the 
days are long, before you go 
abroad.—Ever yours most truly, 
“J. A. FROUDE. 


‘‘The fetish-worship continues. 

. More than ever I regret Lord 
Beaconsfield’s adventure into for- 
eign policy. He might have set- 
tled Ireland, or at least might have 
made the present state of things 
impossible. I can hardly write— 
my fingers are numbed by this 
north wind — within a week of 
midsummer ! ” 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 10 [1882]. 
* Your volume has come, a pleas- ~ 
ant Christmas remembrance of an 
old and very dear friend. I will 
not argue about Mary Stuart... . 
Tn return I send you the conclud- 
ing volume of my ‘Short Studies.’ 
I have brought my confessions to 
the Day of Judgment ; and with 
our present means of information 
we can, none of us, carry them 
farther. The rest of my working 
life, short or long, must be given 
to Carlyle.” 


“5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 20 [1883]. 

‘You will be more edified than 
surprised by the Dublin revela- 
tions. There is nothing new in 
them either to you or tome. Your 
friend Dizzy was the only English 
statesman who knew anything 
about Ireland. I had assured my- 
self that when he came into office 
in 1874 he would tackle the thing, 
and I cannot yet forgive him for 
having rushed into an ‘ adventur- 
ous foreign policy’ when he had 
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such serious work cut out for him 
at home. It is sorrowfully plain 
that as long as we are cursed with 
Parliamentary Government, the 
Liberals only can hang Irish mur- 
derers. If the Tories try it, the 
whole pack of idiots, English and 
Irish, how] together. Still, Lord 
Beaconsfield would have stood 
higher as a statesmen if he had 
tried.” 


[I paid a long visit to Froude 
during February and March of 
this year, when I had the pleasure 
of reading the proof-sheets of Mrs 
Carlyle’s brilliant and remarkable 
letters. From notes made at the 
time, I take a few extracts, de- 
scriptive of the impression which 
a first reading produced on my 
mind :— 

“Their true and main interest 
is of the personal kind ;—they are 
the letters of a strangely powerful 
and brilliant woman, who ex- 
pressed herself always with ab- 
solute sincerity and the most 
relentless directness. She was 
singularly gifted, the humour and 
the pathos being each unique in 
its way. She was the companion 
of one of the most remarkable 
men of her time: can we say 
that she was in any way his 
inferior ? Nothing, indeed, can 
be more striking than the con- 
trast between his involved and 
rugged commentary and her spark- 
ling lucidity. The play of her 
ready and nimble wit is as in- 
cessant as sheet-lightning of a 
summer night in the tropics, and 
it spares nothing—not even her 
husband. Yet, on the other 
hand, her heart was as tender 
as her humour was caustic and 
incisive. She was not happy. 
Her marriage, it may now be 
frankly admitted, was a mistake. 
I do not know anything sadder 
or more touching than_the narra- 
tive of her return to Haddington 


after many years of married life ; 
a lost spirit revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon might have indulged 
in just such a strain of pathetic 
reminiscence. This is the 
story which, with wonderful 
spirit—with almost cynical mock- 
ery and almost tremulous tender- 
ness, the tears and the laughter 
never being very far apart — is 
related in these pages. It is a 
sad story, if you will: but the 
‘bitter jests and bearing free’ 


of this curious cross between the. 


Calvinist and the gipsy—for she 
had the blood both of John Knox 
and Matthew Baillie in her veins— 
gives it a piquant and original 
charm that partly disguises its 
sadness.” 

So I wrote at the time; and 
our literature, I still believe, 
would have suffered an irrepar- 
able loss had ‘little Jeanie 
Welsh’s” letters, like Byron’s 
Memoirs, been reduced to ashes. | 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
November 27 [1883]. 

‘‘ As to Lethington, I take him 
to have been in everything a 
Scotsman determined to secure to 
a Scottish Prince (Mary or James, 
as it might be) the English suc- 
cession. This was the ruling prin- 
ciple, and explains all. As to re- 
ligion, it was a ‘devout imagina- 
tion.’ In Calderwood, as you 
know, he is always called Michael 
Wylie. It was a long time be- 
fore I could guess what it meant 


(Machiavelli).” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Jan. 3 [1884]. 

“A word of the usual wishes of 
the season to you and yours. I 
am your countryman in this, that 
I dislike ‘times and seasons,’ and 
do not observe them. You are 
always in a near corner of my 
memory, and every day in one 
form or another I find myself 
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thinking about you... . Carlyle 
in his Journal, speaking of Ais 
foundation,! says very beautifully, 
‘It is his Abbey of Cor Dulce for 
the burying of his loved one’s 
heart.’ The Cor Dulce seemed 
familiar to me: so far as I re- 
member, it refers to Devorgilla 
burying John de Baliol, but I can 
find nothing about it in any one 
of the hundred books into which 
I have looked, and I fear my 
memory must have played me 
false. Can you help me? I hope 
your pigeons and waterhens, also 
the descendants of the poor blind 
CEdipus in the farmyard, and all 
your other live stock, are pros- 
pering in this charming winter. I 
am as well as a man can be who is 
dining out nowhere, and working 
from morning to night. You will 
find you have a fine portrait of 
Carlyle after all, which will be a 
true one also.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 

March 15 [1884]. 
“In two months, if I continue 
able to work, I shall have written 
the last line of a business which 
has been a perplexity to me for 
the last fourteen years. Arcturus 
is not the less brilliant or beautiful 
because he flashes red and green 
instead of shining pale and calm 

as angelic stars ought to do.” 


[This was the year of the festiv- 
ities in Edinburgh on the occa- 
sion of the University Tercen- 
tenary. For some reason Froude’s 
name was omitted by the Univer- 
sity authorities from the list of 
those on whom it was proposed to 
confer the honorary degree of 
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LL.D. I pointed out the omis- 
sion to my old and dear friend 
Professor Sellar, and one or two 
other members of the Senatus, and 
at their instance the blunder was 
rectified. But neither Froude nor 
Tyndall, who were to have been 
my guests, was able to attend. ] 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 1 [1884]. 

“Of course I cannot but accept 
so ‘distinguished an honour,’ &ec. 
I owe it to you, and shall remem- 
ber that I do; but I am very 
much obliged to the Senatus too. 
A great part of the personal 
attraction in the matter lies in 
your offer of hospitality. I shall 
be delighted to see the old Her- 
mitage again... . Your house, I 
am afraid, like every other, will 
be crammed, and we shall have no 
pleasant saunters in the woods.” ? 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 2 [1884]. 

**T cannot help you to a portrait 
of Carlyle, for none was ever made 
of him fit to be seen. I found in 
a letter an account of one in which 
the face, he says, is ‘a cross be- 
tween a Demon and a flayed Horse.’ 
This, if it could be had, might 
be valuable, with C.’s description 
attached to it. .. . I am sleeping 
better ; but go to bed each night 
in alarm how it may be. The 
brain, however, must be in a more 
quiet state, for my eyes, which 
were dark with soot-spots, are 
clearing again. Edinburgh would 
have done for me. ...I creep 
more and more into my shell, love 
my friends better every day, and 
care less for the rest of mankind.” 





1 The bequest to Edinburgh University in memory of his wife. 
2 Many of Mr Froude’s favourite walks are no longer recognisable,—the neigh- 
bourhood of the poor Hermitage having been badly disfigured of late by the 


speculative builder. 
Act of Parliament? 





Ought not outrages on the landscape to be punishable by 






























































**5 ONSLOW GARDENS 

May 16 [1884]. 
You will be glad to hear that 
yesterday I finished the MS. of 
Carlyle. I really do think that 
when it comes out certain persons 
will be ashamed of themselves. 
How ill A., B., and C. have be- 
haved to me, no one will know, 

and no one could conjecture.” 


‘*THE Mott, Sept. 14 [1884]. 
“This week the printing of 
Carlyle will be finished; and 
now the thing is done, Carlyle 
himself will be more loved and 
honoured than ever. . . . We 
came here at the beginning of 
August, and have been basking 
and sailing ever since in this 
most delicious of all remembered 
summers.” 
‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
November 1 [1884]. 
** Your letter does me good. It 
is not the sort of letter which a 
man writes when he merely wishes 
to pay a perfunctory compliment. 
You mean it all, and it is a ‘good 
joy, as Mrs Carlyle used to say. 
I have seen very few reviews. 
The ‘Times,’ though civil enough 
to me, is hard and unappreciative 
with Carlyle. Ido not think that 
the world, stupid as it is, will ac- 
cept such a view as that. ... As 
to the politics, I know well how 
unavailing it will be. We are to 
drink the cup of the Lord’s fury 
to the bottom. But when the 
drunken fit is over, and we are 
sick and sorry again, amidst the 
fragments of a ruined empire; it 
will remain to show that Carlyle 
was a true seer... . I hope God 
knows what is going to become of 
us. If He does, it is all right; 
but there is a wild time before 
us.” 


[The winter of 1884-85 was 
spent by Froude in the Australian 
Colonies. He came home by the 
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States,—crossing the Rockies he 
was caught in a blizzard. “It 
was as if some one had hit me in 
the face, knocked me down, kicked 
me with mailed boots about my 
head, and gouged out my right 
eye.” | 
‘*ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 28 [1885], 

‘* Yes—I have been ‘the other 
side.’ It is very much like this 
side, except that it is warm and 
bright and full of flowers and plums 
and peaches, and you never see a 
discontented face or a hungry one. 
‘ Our Reformed Parliament 
plays fine antics. This has been 
the worst ever known in English 
history. The next will be worse 
still; and so on till the world is 
weary of them, and they get their 
necks wrung.” 


“THE MOLT, SALCOMBE, 
August 2 [1885]. 

“M told me generally what 
was coming. The delightful 
Freeman too! You will have 
given him a stomach-ache. He 
will sit down and write another 
article about the Bishop of Lexo- 
via. From you, my dear friend, 
who so widely differ from me on 
the subject and on the person that 
beyond all others exasperate con- 
troversy, these Good Words are 
doubly grateful. . . . Is it idle to 
hope that you and Mrs Skelton 
may once again pay us a visit 
here? It can be but once, and 
this year, if it is to be at all, for 
my hard-hearted and tyrannical 
landlord wishes actually to occupy 
his own house in future summers ! 
What a detestable institution Land- 
lordism is!! I am writing my 
Colonial Notes—a book which I 
shall call ‘Oceana.’ I am in the 
extraordinary position of having 
to speak nothing but well of every- 
thing and everybody. Having no- 
body to abuse, I am like trying to 
fly a kite without wind.” 
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‘THE MOLT, SALCOMBE, 
September 3 [1885]. 

‘You have spoken good sound 
truth. It is taking already, and 
will take more and more. The 
true figure of a true man will in 
the end interest all true men,— 
and who else ought to be consid- 
ered? My little ‘Romsdal Fiord’ 
too! That too you are picking up 
out of oblivion. Do you observe 
that the special inspirer of it has 
been sunbeaming it in those same 
quarters? I wonder what he 
thought of the Old Ganger!... 
I am working hard at my ‘Oceana.’ 
I will send you the sheets. I am 
very glad indeed that you are at 
work on Maitland. There is no 
figure in Scotch history more inter- 
esting in the best sense. Michael 
Wily, as they called him. It was 
long before I could guess what the 
name meant.” 


[The “ Romsdal Fiord ” to which 
Froude alludes appeared in‘ Maga,’! 
and was, I think, the only poem he 
ever wrote. It is very spirited, 
and it inculcates his favourite 
moral :— 


‘* Yet men will still be ruled by men, 
And talk will have its day, 
And other Rolfs will come again 
To sweep the rogues away.” 


Here, where we part finally 
with the Carlyle difficulties, I may 
be permitted to extract from the 
old Note-book, to which I have 
more than once referred, an entry 
which, interesting in itself, lies 
outside the region of controversy : 

“The reader of ‘Thomas Car- 
lyle’ will remember that during 
the time he resided in 3 Moray 
Street, off Leith Walk, he kept a 
Diary or Journal, occasional ex- 
tractsfrom which are given. Under 
date 3lst December 1823, this 
entry occurs: ‘December 31st. 
The year is closing. This time 
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eight-and-twenty years ago I was 
a child of three weeks old sleeping 
on my mother’s bosom. 


**¢Oh ! little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 
The lands that I should travel in, 
The death I was to dee.’ 


‘This entry, on the publication 
of Froude’s volumes, attracted the 
attention of a respected citizen of 
Edinburgh. When a lad at Col- 
lege (some few years after Carlyle 
had ‘flitted’) he had lodged at 
3 Moray Street with his uncle, who 
still lives there. It at once re- 
called to him that on a pane of 
glass in the window of the sitting- 
room the four lines quoted in the 
Journal had been rudely scratched 
by some previous occupant. Could 
the writer have been Carlyle? He 
wrote to Froude, and at Froude’s 
request I have visited the house. 
We were courteously received, and 
the writing minutely examined. 
There were other scratches upon 
the glass— mostly illegible, but 
made apparently by the same hand. 
The writing is somewhat cramped 
and angular; but any writing on 
glass, I presume, must be some- 
what cramped and angular. But 
immediately below the lines three 
significant words are added. They 
are now barely legible, and had 
not been noticed until I drew 
attention to them; but they seem 
to me to be essentially Carlylian. 
The words are—‘Oh/ foolish thee!’ 
The complete inscription then runs 
thus :— 

“ ¢ Little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in, 
Or what death I should dee. 


Oh! foolish thee !’ 


“Froude was satisfied that the 
inscription was genuine, and would 
have liked to have had the glass 
removed and preserved. ‘I have 





1 See ‘Maga’ for April 1883. 
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not the smallest doubt,’ he wrote, 
‘that the lines on the window 
were scratched by Carlyle; and 
some means ought to be used 
to preserve so precious a relic. 
Properly it should remain in the 
house. In years to come per- 
haps the room will be a place of 
pilgrimage. But if sufficient in- 
terest is not felt at present to 
allow any steps to be taken, I will 
myself gladly buy the pane (if the 
owner of the house will sell it), and 
will preserve it, with a note of 
what it is, that it may be restored 
if demanded hereafter.’” —(October 
11, 1882.) 

I have scrupulously refrained 
from making any extracts from 
the papers beside me which could 
serve as an excuse for reopening a 
bitter controversy ; but I do not 
know any reason why the view I 
took at the time as to the ultimate 
effect of Froude’s treatment of his 
subject should not be restated in 
‘Maga.’ For this purpose I 
turn again to the old Note-book 
which I have had occasion so 
frequently to consult. I find 
in it the record of a discussion 
on board the “Gael” (one of the 
steamers which then plied among 
the Western Islands) with a 
“Scotch Professor,”—who (if he 
was not altogether a man of straw 
—set up only to be bowled over) 
must by no means be identified 
with my lamented friend, the late 
Professor Nichol of Glasgow. John 
Nichol might have taken his motto 
from the ‘ Faery Queen,’—“ Fierce 
warres and faithful loves” (a 
motto, by the way, not altogether 
inappropriate for Froude himself) ; 
and he did not hesitate to de- 
nounce with characteristic ardour 
in the Preface to his ‘Carlyle’ (in 
his own words, “with a feeling 
akin to indignation”), “the per- 
sistent and often virulent attacks ” 
which had been directed against 
the friend and biographer of their 
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common master. Time has been 
on our side. The conclusions we 
then formulated now pass as com- 
monplaces. Though rather bluntly 
expressed, and deemed rankly het- 
erodox at the moment, they have 
come to be accepted without demur 
or serious protest by all rational 
critics. 

It would appear that the “Scotch 
Professor,” as the “Gael” steamed 
up the Sound of Jura, had enter- 
tained his travelling companions by 
a comparison of Froude’s ‘Carlyle’ 
with the biography or autobiogra- 
phy of a grave ecclesiastical digni- 
tary recently deceased—not to the 
advantage of the former. Who the 
Priest or Presbyter was is now of 
no moment,—the book has been 
long laid on the shelf, and is 
utterly forgotten ; but, as a model 
of “exemplary reticence” and dis- 
creet dulness, it appears to have 
had its use at the time. Any stick 
will do to beat a dog. The com- 
pany are represented to have list- 
ened in silence, until the patience 
(his stock possibly was not large) 
of one of our party was exhausted. 
It is to him that the speech which 
follows is attributed,—a speech 
which might quite possibly have 
been spoken by John Nichol, or 
some equally ardent and unconven- 
tional controversialist. 

‘Look here, sir,” he said, “I 
have read both books, and I'll tell 
you exactly what I think. The 
one is bright, vivid, incisive, vital ; 
the other wooden and ponderous 
beyond belief. You say that 
Froude has been indiscreet; but, 
after all, what harm has he done? 
He has hurt Carlyle, you believe ; 
pray do not believe anything of 
the kind. The Titanic force of 
the man was never more manifest 
than at the end of the last volume. 
In the fierce light that has been 
brought to bear upon him the 
mud and clay drop off, and only 
the pure gold remains. His head 
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rises clear out of the vapours, and 
touches the stars. I tell you 
frankly that I had no conception 
of the massive and elemental great- 
ness of Carlyle—his immeasurable 
superiority to every contemporary 
—till I had read these familiar 
letters and journals,—letters and 
journals brimful of humour, of 
pathos, of intense insight, of im- 
mense tenderness. Out of harsh 
and jarring accompaniments, 
what subtlest, softest music is 
evolved! A sardonic humour, 
you say, that ought not to be 
tolerated by a polite society? Be 
it so; yet observe, my friend, 
there is nothing sardonic in the 
heart, and every word is illumin- 
ating —a revelation. Verily this 
whole world grows magical and 
hypermagical to me ; death written 
on all, yet everlasting life also 
written on all— Death! the un- 
known sea of rest! who knows 
what harmonies lie there to wrap 
us in softness, in eternal peace? 
—The half-moon, clear as silver, 
looked out as from eternity, and 
the great dawn came streaming wp. 
Compare with these grains of 
diamond dust the hard, pompous, 
didactic platitudes of the Di- 
vine! From the one you have 
letters dull as ditch-water ; from 
the other letters written in fire, 
and instinct in every line with 
life. To be sure, everything of 
the D.D.’s has been removed (as 
we are assured with the glow of 
superior rectitude) which could 
hurt the feelings of any one—his 
own included. Yet in spite of 
this ostentatious prudery, the ‘ un- 
seemly disclosures,’ as you call 
them, of Carlyle’s domestic and 
other difficulties (mainly dyspep- 
tic.—his own mother admitting 
that he was ‘gey ill to live wi’’) 
strike me as intrinsically more 
wholesome. In short — begging 
your pardon, sir—to compare the 
one with the other is sheer fatuity. 
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A contemplative cuddy giving 
utterance to the obscure feelings 
he has about the universe is en- 
titled to some consideration, for 
his bray is genuine; but what 
are we to say of critics who are 
morally obtuse as well as men- 
tally dense?” 

It was no wonder, perhaps, that 
after such an address the Professor 
should have “landed at Loch- 
maddy”; and it is possible, I 
admit, that the deliverance, and 
others to the like effect, may have 
been pitched in a key somewhat 
too shrill, somewhat too aggressive. 
But I fancy that no competent 
critic now ventures to deny that 
the four volumes of ‘ Thomas Car- 
lyle’ contain one of the half-dozen 
great biographies in the English 
language. Froude refused, and 
rightly refused, to listen to the 
threats and appeals of fanatical 
devotees,—though, in view of the 
storm they raised, he may have 
been sometimes tempted to wish 
that the prophet (whose love of 
silence was, as his wife said, 
purely Platonic) had done his 
penance in person, and not by 
proxy. But with unshrinking 
fidelity, which no clamour could 
shake, he resolved to set, and did 
set, Carlyle before us exactly as 
he appeared to him, assured that 
he could do so safely, and that 
the essential greatness of the man 
would only be brought into clearer 
relief when the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 
was known. “She sleeps in a 
pure grave; and our peasant 
maiden to us who knew her is 
more than a king’s daughter.” 
So Carlyle said of his sister Mar- 
garet who died in girlhood; so, 
with the necessary variations, may 
we say of the brother who earned 
a world-wide fame, and died in 
extreme old age. “He sleeps in 
a pure grave.” It is difficult to 
determine what of the Victorian 
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era will live or die; but I do 
not think that we shall greatly 
err if we assert that Froude’s 
‘Carlyle’ is one of its imperish- 
able bequests. | 


‘*5 OnsLow GARDENS, 
Feb. 11 [1886]. 

“T hope to be with you on the 
evening of the 22d. . ‘Oceana’ 
is selling fast. It has answered to 
a particular condition of public 
feeling, and may, I really hope, 
prove of some service. . The 
scene in the streets last Monday 
astonishes people. Why should 
they be astonished? The Irish 
have been shown that they have 
only to plunder and murder sutfii- 
ciently to be entitled to all that 
they please to ask. Could we 
expect that the English rough 
would not take the hint?” 


‘*5 OnsLow GARDENS, 
Jan, 30 [1886]. 

‘‘¢ Blackwood’ came duly, and 
the ‘Scottish Church’ this morn- 
ing. You have been a true 
friend to me through evil and 
good in this world. Everybody 
is civil enough now ; but the gold 
sovereign is one thing, and the 
farthing gilt is another. ‘ 
It is interesting to see how the 
weighty opinions of our wisest 
men, so many of which we have 
heard and read in the last three 
months, pass for absolutely nothing. 
They considered only the welfare 
of the country, and therefore shot 
entirely beside the mark. In the 
rigging of parties at Westminster 
the welfare of the country is the 
last matter that any one thinks 
about. Some day or other the 
country will find this out, and will 
wring the necks of the Parliament- 
ary vermin. But it will be a long 
day yet. John Bull will be an 
attenuated animal when the fever 
leaves him, with barely strength to 
do justice to his misleaders.” 





{ Jan. 


[While the fate of the Home 
Rule Bill hung in the balance, 
Froude was keenly interested. 
“The question,” he wrote, “is 
whether there is still stuff enough 
in the English and Scotch people 
to recover themselves when they 
get their senses again.” In the 
meantime they appeared to him 
to be bewitched. Across the 
Atlantic, too, the weather-signals 
indicated storm. ‘“ Though all 
wise men there think as wise men 
do here, these are the days of the 
mad majorities” (May 2, 1886).] 


*¢ SALCOMBE, 
September 14 [1886 2]. 

“T had seen the advertisement, 
and was minding to get a ‘ Black- 
wood’ for myself the first time I 
was at a railway station. The 
post this morning brings me the 
number from yourself, and of 
course I set to work on ‘ Lidding- 
ton’ with eager appetite. You are 
perfectly right in taking a good 
large piece of canvas, and filling 
in the surroundings with a free 
pen. ... The imaginary dialogue 
and Knox’s part in it is new to 
me, and very amusing. I do not 
recollect seeing it either in Banna- 
tyne or Calderwood. We are 
leaving Salcombe early this year. 
Ruskin has been ill, and would 
like to see me... . I have not 
been very well this summer. I 
had undertaken to write a six- 
penny ‘ History of Ireland.’ Lord 
was anxious about it, and I 
fully meant to make it my summer 
work; but when [ tried, it was 
like trying to walk with a ‘sleep- 
ing’ leg, which doubles up under 
one. I must get myself into con- 
dition somehow, but my stomach 
has gone wrong, and refuses to be 
comforted. The world outside 
looks wild; but I hope we shall 
do our proper work in setting that 
wretched island in order before we 
meddle with Turk or Russian.” 
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‘* KNOWSLEY, PRESCOT, 
October 17 [1886]. 

“We have been dropping about 
in various houses. We spent four 
delightful days with Ruskin, and 
four more with my cousins in 
Bassenthwait. Since then we 
have been at Castle Howard, and 
now we are with the Derbies. . . . 
I for my part have some kind of 
a book beginning to grow up in 
me—happily not about politics.” 


‘* HIGHCLERE CASTLE, NEWBURY, 
Nov. 14 [1886]. 

“T am doing nothing ; but I am 
thinking of spending the winter in 
the West Indies. I want to see 
Crown Colonies, niggers, &c., &c., 
and I am still capable of getting 
intense enjoyment out of climate 
and scenery. You won’t get leave 
of absence and come with me?” 


“5 ONSLOW GARDENS 
December 21 [1886]. 

“Yes; I am going to the West 
Indies. I wish to use what re- 
mains of strength in me for some 
purpose which I know to be dis- 
interested, and may, if carried out, 
have a value.... The dinner was 
pleasant enough. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, whom I did not know, said 
pleasant things about me, and my 
entertainers were all kind and 
gracious.” 

‘*ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 23 [1887]. 

‘‘T have come home, and the 
first thing which I have done 
(after looking round me, and at 
a few West India books) has been 
to read your ‘Lethington.’!... 
You will have left behind a gen- 
uine portrait of a remarkable man, 
to take its place in the Scotch 
Historical Gallery. Thank you 
warmly for your kind words about 
myself. Had I written about 
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Charles the Fifth, it would have 
been to do for his memory very 
much what you are doing, and to 
show that the Protestant pictures, 
both of him and Philip and Alva, 
are absurd caricatures. I hope 
you have passed the winter as 
pleasantly as I have done. The 
climate out there is delicious, the 
islands are beautiful beyond ima- 
gination. The sugar-planters are 
almost all ruined. The whites 
everywhere are selling their pro- 
perties for less than the value of 
the stock upon them. In Domenica, 
Rodney’s Island, there are but 
twenty English left. A French 
boat from Martinique, with a 
corporal’s guard, might take Dome- 
nica, and not a man there would 
fire a shot to keep them off. 
Grenada, the most charming and 
fertile of the Windward Antilles, 
is already a black island. The 
planters have disappeared, and the 
whole island is divided among 
black freeholders,—a gold mine 
to the Attorney-General, for 
every nigger is at law with his 
neighbour. The state of things 
is absurd, yet not past mending if 
we have any sense left. The old 
days of the sugar millionaires are 
gone, and black freeholds are in- 
evitable ; but the poor children of 
darkness are not without sense, 
and will respond well to rational 
government. I must try to get 
something said about it.” 


‘THE Mot, SALCOMBE, 
October 1 [1887]. 

“JT have heard nothing of you 
for a weary long day... . Tell me 
also what you think of ‘The Bow 
of Ulysses’ as a title for my West 
India book. Once upon a time 
we did grand things out there, as 
we did in other places. Now all 
is going to the Devil. All our 





1 Vol. i. of ‘Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart.’ W. 


Blackwood & Sons, 1887. 
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white people there flung overboard 
like the Protestants in Ireland, 
and the islands becoming Nigger 
Warrens. I don’t believe that 
we are any more degenerate than 
Ulysses’s bow was rotten. The 
bow was all right, but there was 
no Ulysses to string it. Penelope’s 
suitors were not unlike the sort 
of fellows who court Britannia now 
at the hustings. I have used the 
illustration anyhow, and I mended 
my pen to describe what came to 
the said suitors with Pallas Athene 
looking on approving. The coun- 
try will wake up some day, but I 
fear not speedily. ... The book is 
done now, and I register many 
vows that I will never undertake 
another. Indeed I believe I can- 
not if I would, for my eyes are 
giving out at last, and as I don’t 
want to go blind before I die, I 
must save and spare what remains 
of them.” 
**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
November 4 [1887]. 

“T despatch you a set of proofs 
(a very few mistakes left uncor- 
rected). They may amuse you or 
put you to sleep; or at worst you 
can make them into pipe-matches.” 


[Many of the letters of 1887-88 
refer to the Mary Stuart contro- 
versy, which had again been opened 
by the publication of my ‘ Maitland 
of Lethington.’ As the substance 
of these letters subsequently ap- 
peared in the sumptuous volume 
on ‘Mary Stuart’ published in 
1892 by Messrs Boussod, Valladon, 
& Co., I need not refer to them 
now. ‘The West India book,” 
he wrote, “is doing very well— 
much better than I expected. 
There is a public even for senti- 
ments so extravagantly heterodox.” 
And in another,—“ I have been at 
work now for a month, and have 
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been very busy with an Irish 
Novel of the last century. I 
can’t tell yet whether it will do 
to publish. Off one’s regular lines 
one is curiously unable to judge 
of the merits of one’s own work” 
—September 23. And again,— 
“T look eagerly for the continua- 
tion of ‘Maitland.’. .. [am myself 
reading De Thou with great in- 
terest. There are details of Mary’s 
history in France,—some especially 
connected with the conspiracy at 
Amboise.”| 
‘¢5 OnsLow GARDENS, 
December 28 [1887]. 

“T have read ‘ Blackwood.’! You 
are more than fulfilling all that I 
hoped and looked for when you 
took Maitland up. You show 
him to be just what I conceived ; 
a modern man of the highest in- 
tellect and finest purpose — just 
answering politically, as you say, 
to Erasmus—trying to steer the 
vessel of humanity in a storm. I 
miss only what I suppose will 
come in the next number— his 
Scotch pride and patriotism, and 
his desire, above all things (in 
which he carried Murray with 
him), to secure the English suc- 
cession and Mary’s recognition as 
heir-apparent. This it was, and 
the assumption of the English 
arms by Mary, which made the 
real difficulty in any agreement 
between her and _ Elizabeth. 
Whether Maitland could have 
carried Mary with him into real 
tolerance, and the adoption of the 
English system, is a question on 
which you and I will think dif- 
ferently. I believe her to have 
been too distinctly Guisian, too 
well satisfied with the burning 
of the French heretics, which she 
had witnessed before she came 
home. The passions on both 
sides lay too deep, in my opinion, 





1 Several chapters of both volumes of my ‘ Maitland of Lethington’ originally 


appeared in ‘ Maga.’ 
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to be controlled by reason and 
moderation. Even now I see 
that actual work in the world 
only gets done by intense and 
narrow people. The water spread 
over the ground makes a morass ; 
gathered into a channel, it is a 
running stream and drives a mill. 
Smooth glass transmits the sun’s 
rays as it finds them. The lens 
gathers the rays into a focus and 
lights a fire. I myself think as 
Maitland did, and as Erasmus 
did; but I think they would 
have been nowhere in their own 
age (however circumstances had 
favoured them), and but for the 
fighting sort, the Luthers and 
Knoxes, you and I would have 
been less comfortable to-day than 
we find ourselves. I am not sure 
even that, with our toleration of 
exploded ties, which, if they re- 
cover power, will not tolerate us, 
our grandchildren may not have to 
fight the old battle over again with 
the old weapons. I am none the 
less grateful to you for giving us 
the other side so skilfully, and 
with so much appreciation of 
what in itself you dislike. For 
the first time you will have made 
the story of the Scotch Reforma- 
tion intelligible. . . . My ‘ West 
Indies’ will appear in a fortnight. 
. . . The next summer we are 
thinking of Scotland, and if you 
hear of any place near a lake 
where there is fishing and decent 
accommodation, kindly let me 
know.” 
‘*THE Mout, SALCOMBE, 
April 15 [1889]. 

*‘T had so bothered myself over 
the book [‘The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy’] that I could not tell 
whether it was good or bad, and 
was humbly prepared to hear that 
it was a dead failure. Now I can 
at least feel that you (and Lord 
Derby, for he says the same as 
you do) can find amusement in it, 
and what you feel may perhaps be 
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felt by a few other people. I 
wanted comfort, for I have been 
out of condition all the spring— 
ever since Christmas indeed ; and 
when one can’t sleep, and lies 
tumbling about all night, the Devil 
has one at advantage. .. . I may 
say that the Morty of the ‘Two 
Chiefs’ is nearer the real article 
than the Morty of ‘The English in 
Ireland.’ I am almost certain 
that he actually was with the Pre- 
tender. There were Irish officers 
on his staff—one Sir Edward Sher- 
idan, another a Oolonel Sullivan. 
This is historical; as also their 
capture and escape. There was 
no other Sullivan living of suffi- 
cient representative rank to have 
held the place by the Prince which 
a certain Sullivan undoubtedly 
had. Irish officers in the Conti- 
nental armies did uncommonly 
well, and, of course, acquired a 
different way of looking at things 
from their countrymen.” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Sept. 23 [1889]. 


* About the Calvinists. What- 
ever was the cause, they were the 
only fighting Protestants. It was 
they whose faith gave them cour- 
age to stand up for the Refor- 
mation. In England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, they and only 
they did the work, and but for 
them the Reformation would have 
been crushed. This is why I ad- 
mire them, and feel that there was 
something in their Creed which 
made them what they were. Ina 
high transcendental sense I believe 
Calvinism to be true—i.e., I be- 
lieve Free Will to be an illusion, 
and that all is as it is ordered to 
be. But leaving this, which belongs 
to abstruse philosophy, the Cal- 
vinists practically, like the early 
Christians, abhorred lies, especially 
in matters of religion, and would 
have nothing to do with them. 
An idol, an image of Jupiter, or 
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the Mass, if it is not true, is a 
damnable imposture, which men 
degrade themselves by affecting to 
respect, Knox was the embodi- 
ment of this feeling, and I think 
Knox was right. It has all gone 
to squash now, and likely enough, 
in fifty years, we shall have Rom- 
anism back again when we have 
rotted out the old stuff sufficiently. 
But it remains in the English na- 
ture in other forms. The two Eng- 
lish sailors who refused to kiss a 
mandarin’s toe in China, and let 
themselves be killed sooner, had 
the same mind in them. What 
was kissing a Chinaman’s toe but 
a mark of respect, a custom of the 
country, a form of reverence for 
established authority? Yet one 
feels it was better for the poor 
men to die than do so. I entirely 
agree with Knox in his horror of 
that one Mass. If it had not been 
for Calvinists, Huguenots, Puri- 
tans, or whatever you like to call 
them, the Pope and Philip would 
have won, and we should either 
be Papists or Socialists. Erasmus 
and Maitland saw more clearly 
than any of their contemporaries ; 
but intellect fights no battle, 
Reason is no match for Supersti- 
tion, and one emotion can only be 
conquered by another. 

. I hope at last I have got 
a subject when I shall tread on no- 
body’s corns: you alone of all my 
friends have been able hitherto to 
differ from me without flying into 
a passion. But, indeed, I care 
little what people say,—unless it 
be you and one or two others. The 
pleasure to me is in writing the 
book. We are counting on you 
for next summer, and I am busy 
making plans for a boat which I 
intend to have built for me—a 
large open rowing galley with a 
couple of big lug-sails. That is, 
on the whole, the most useful craft 
when there is both river and sea, 





and one does not want to be out at 
night or in bad weather.” 


[During the winter of 1888-89 
Froude was more or less of an in- 
valid, and left London in the early 
spring for The Molt: “I had to 
give up Norway. I was told that 
wet or cold might play mischief 
with me, and I was afraid of spoil- 
ing Ducie’s enjoyment. I had a 
constant pain in my side, and un- 
explained aches which had no visi- 
ble cause suggested disagreeable 
possibilities.” But by November 
he had completely recovered. | 


“THE Mot, November 10 [1889]. 
*T now feel better than I have 
done for years; and I am going 
back to London next week into 
the old round of things, saving that 
I have registered a vow to go to 
no more dinners. I don’t know 
that I should have gone back after 
all. Perhaps I should have stayed 
here, except for this Beaconsfield 
undertaking. Ralph Disraeli pro- 
mises to help me, — indeed has 
already done so. The Duke of 
Rutland will help me, and I must 
see and talk to a good many people. 
I hesitated a long time before I 
agreed to do the. thing. 
But it will give me an opportunity 
of saying many things which I 
wish to say about modern Liberal- 
ism and the universal disintegra- 
tion which Lord B. saw clearer 
than any one was certain to come 
of it. I admired him in spite of 
his affectation and coxcombry, 
which I discovered to have been 
itself affected, and to have been 
no more than a very valuable suit 
of armour. I did and do entirely 
disagree with his views on Russia, 
&c. I consider that we ought to 
be good friends with Russia, and 
that a war between us will shake 
Asia from the Dardanelles to the 
Wall of China, and cause infinite 
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misery to half the human race. 
But I think he understood the 
social and political condition of 
England more clearly than any 
other living man (not excepting 
Carlyle), and ‘Lothair’ I regard 
as one of the most instructive 
and remarkable books that has 
appeared in our time. This is 
what I mean to dwell on. The 
Peace with Honour, and all that, 
I shall pass over as lightly as I 
may. 

“So there you have an account 
of this adventure of mine which, if 
I continue able to work, I hope to 
achieve in the course of the winter. 
If I break down again, why I do, 
and there will be an end, and I 
shall not achieve it. The world 
will not be much the worse. 

“In April I am due in Edin- 
burgh, when the University is to 
give me a degree, and once more I 
shall offer myself to Mrs Skelton’s 
hospitality. The Philosophical 
Society has petitioned for a lecture 
or lectures. I said I would make 
no engagement, so uncertain I was 
of my condition ; but if I was well, 
and if they would give me an ex- 
tra night, I would talk to them 
for an hour about Carlyle. 

“The summer here has been 
beautiful,and has hardly yet left us, 
The orange-trees are in blossom ; 
begonias brilliant; geranium, helio- 
trope, and fuchsias bright as they 
were two months ago. The win- 
ter at Salcombe is winter only in 
name, and we are hardly conscious 
of it except in the short days. 
Only the sea is wild. The cutter 
lies in the mud dismantled, and I 
am driven to walking (which I am 
now better up to) or lounging 
about the garden. In July and 
August we had yacht visitors in 
plenty,—dukes, earls, d&c., very 
sumptuous and splendid, but sub- 
dued in mind compared to what 
they used to be. The last who 
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appeared was W. H. Smith in the 
Pandora, recruiting from the ses- 
sion. He, I think it was, who 
finally decided me to undertake 
Lord B., though I do not think 
that he will be of much service 
to me. 

“T suppose you know (I don’t) 
who wrote that most feeble and 
unintelligent article about Mait- 
land in the ‘Edinburgh.’ It had 
a North-Country. flavour, stupid 
as it was, and came, I am sure, 
from your side of the Tweed. 
He entirely fails to see that the 
ruling principle in all the Scotch 
statesmen of all sides, Murray, 
Maitland, Morton (even Knox to 
a degree), was to secure the Eng- 
lish succession to the Scotch line. 
This is the single and simple ex- 
planation of all their inconsist- 
encies. Patriotism, Scotch vanity, 
whatever you like to call it, was 
the strongest passion of their 
lives. . 

“Tt will be very pleasant to see 
you and Mrs 8. in London. My 
friends that are left are few, and 
I am grown too old to interest 
myself about acquaintances. Let 
me know when to look for you. 
You must stay with us, and no- 
where else.—Ever with warmest 
remembrances, your affect., 

“J, A. FROUDE.” 


[The ‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield’ 
was the last book Mr Froude 
wrote before he went to Oxford. 
It is a lively political sketch ; but 
the subject as a whole was hardly 
congenial. It cannot compare 
with ‘Oceana,’ which for schol- 
arly finish ranks with the inimit- 
able ‘Eothen’ of Kinglake. In 
‘Oceana,’ Mr Froude as a man of 
letters is seen at his best; and at 
his best Mr Froude had few rivals. 
No other writer of our day, not 
Cardinal Newman himself, had, as 
I think, such an easy mastery of 
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our mother tongue,—in no other 
writer were masculine vigour and 
feminine delicacy so blended in the 
expression of, what may be called, 
intellectual emotion. The thought 
was personal ; the personality was 
unique. From the purely literary 
point of view ‘Oceana’ is indeed 
a masterpiece. Froude complained 
in it, as he complained in his letters 
(as we have seen), of being an old 
man: but there is no trace of age 
in the book. On the contrary— 
brimful of keen and ardent life— 
it hurries us along from cape to 
cape and from sea to sea, with 
brilliant dash and more than youth- 
ful vivacity. And in it the rarer 
qualities of Froude’s genius were as 
manifest as in any of his earlier 
writings —the imaginative light, 
the brilliant definition, the play 
of Jacques-like humour, the touch 
of latent tenderness, the severe 
ideal. It is vivid, it is picturesque, 
it is immensely interesting—bring- 
ing us into closer contact with the 
people on the other side of the 
globe than any realistic romance 
could do. And yet, after all is 
said of its literary excellence, it 
remains in substance and pre- 
eminently a long, eloquent, and 
impassioned plea for Imperial 
Unity. Froude was a patriot to 
the core. He never forgot that 
he was a citizen of no mean coun- 
try. He loved England and Eng- 
lishmen ; and he never wearied of 
praising her great statesmen and 
her great sailors and _ soldiers. 
And if he spoke bitterly of the 
men who had led her astray (as he 
fancied), it was out of the love he 
bore her. 

Froude had intended to be in 
Edinburgh for a week in April 
1890 to receive his degree, but 
he was prevented by illness from 
coming. ‘I find that at seventy- 
two one does not entirely recover 
from these things. If I am to 


hang on at all, it will only be by 
resigning myself to the conditions, 
and by henceforth living under 
doctor’s instructions” (April 8, 
1890). But during July and 
August he was again fishing with 
Lord Ducie in Norwegian rivers— 
“fishing from morning to mid- 
night in the wettest season ever 
known in Norway.”| 


‘YACHT MONARCH, 
August 3 [1890]. 

“We live in great luxury; a 
steam - yacht of 360 tons, with a 
crew of eighteen, and only our 
two selves to enjoy it all. But I 
am too old for the work. The 
river monsters are too many for 
me. I cannot any longer run 
along the banks, and plunge 
among rocks, and wade in deep 
stream to save fish which put 
their heads down these furious 
streams. I lost one as big as a 
porpoise only the day before yes- 
terday, because in desperation and 
confidence in my tackle I resolved 
to hold on and kill him in mid- 
stream, when of course the hook 
came away, breaking the hold in 
his gills. I console myself on 
these occasions by reflecting that 
he is better off and I am no worse ; 
and meanwhile I wonder at my- 
self at what I am still able to do. 
All my ailments have disappeared, 
and I am extraordinarily well. 
Work enough waits for me when 
I get back. My own sketch of 
Dizzy was done and printed before 
I came away. . . Another 
edition of Carlyle’s Life is going 
through the press, of which I shall 
have things to tell you which I 
need not write. That done, I 
have to revise my ‘History of 
England’—a big job which will 
see out the rest of my working 
powers. I am glad to hear that 
you have had such a good time 
in the Enchantress.” 
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**§ ONSLOW GARDENS, 

November 3 [1890]. 
“Of course I sent my book to 
you. To whom else in the world 
should I send it?!—but I was es- 
pecially anxious that you should 
have this, because I knew you 
suspected me of not sufficiently 
valuing Dizzy ; and that you did 
not wholly understand what I 
thought of him. . . . The inter- 
esting part of the business has 
been the relation in which I found 
myself with D.’s friends, who, as 
you may have concluded, have 
helped me a good deal, specially 
Lord Rothschild. Lord R. has 
the Brydges-Willyams correspond- 
ence. I wish he would publish it. 
... We are in—I see plainly 
—for an ultra-Democratic Parlia- 
ment at the next election. It 
must have come sooner or later ; 
and better sooner than later while 
the old traditions are not hope- 
lessly dead. I remain pretty well. 
I cannot cure the incurable dis- 
ease. I am seventy-three years 
old, and have to avoid dinners 
and all kinds of follies of similar 
kind. . . . I was particularly de- 
lighted with the Orkneys, — the 
sight of which has made a whole 
chapter of Norse history intelli- 
gible tome. The Western Islands 
were very interesting too; but 
our weather was wild, wet, and 

cold.—Ever yours afily., 
“J. A. FRoupe.” 


[1890 ends with a letter of good 
wishes (December 19) in which, 
after remarking that speaking is 
not in his line,—‘‘I have been 
brought up to another trade,”—he 
goes on to relate how an old Protes- 
tant Irishwoman, on hearing some 
one say that an eminent politician 
of another generation deserved to 
be hanged, replied, ‘‘Ah no; lave 
him to the Lard, and the Lard 
will play the Divil with him.”] 
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**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 19 [1890]. 


“ My useless little life of Lord 
B—— has done well enough. It 
is worth nothing, and I cared little 
about it when I was doing the 
thing. Still I had a real admira- 
tion of ‘ Lothair’ and ‘Sybil,’ and 
for the man too, who in all his life 
never condescended to cant. Also, 
I bore him genuine good-will for 
having offered the G.C.B. to Car- 
lyle.” 


[We spent a week at Onslow 
Gardens early in 1891. Save for 
a few hours later on, it was our 
last meeting. Froude was well 
and happy. I had sent him a 
little Christmas reminder of cloud- 
less days among the Summer Isles. 
“T was myself over much of the 
same water in August. We left 
the Sound of Hoy in a storm, and 
forced our way against head-wind 
and sea all the way to Cape Wrath. 
We can talk it all over when you 
come” (January 17, 1891). It 
was a delightful visit; and the 
letters that followed made it still 
more memorable, By-and-by, but 
still in the early year, he went 
back to The Molt. | 


“THE Mott, SALCOMBE, 
April 3 [1891]. 

“ All is very quiet here, and 
would be pleasant if it were not so 
unnaturally cold. The air has not 
recovered from the great snow- 
storm of the first week of March, 
which buried all this part of the 
country in drifts 20 feet deep, 
and are not yet gone. Four ships 
were wrecked almost in sight of 
our windows, and fifty or sixty 
poor fellows drowned or lost in the 
snow after they had struggled 
ashore. The bodies are even now 
being discovered as it melts off. 
Life is very tragic—in spite of 
political economy and a reformed 
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House of Commons... . My little 
yacht has been in Medea’s Caldron ; 
has been cut in pieces and been 
restored to life, larger and more 
beautiful. I told the builder I 
wished he could do as much for 
me. I wonder whether you and 
Mrs S. will ever come here 
again and let me take you out 
sailing in her.—Yours ever af- 
fectly., J. A. FRouDE.” 


‘*§ ONSLOW GARDENS, 

November 17 [1891]. 
“The political pendulum is go- 
ing far and fast on the backward 
swing. Democracies always wor- 
ship some one leading individual, 
and Gladstone is the imposing 
figure just now with the British 

voter.” 


[In the spring of 1892 Lord Salis- 
bury offered the Chair of Modern 
History at Oxford to Froude. 
After some hesitation the offer was 
accepted. Mr Freeman’s friends 
were, of course, rather scandalised. | 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 8 [1892]. 

“In the tumult into which I 
have let myself be thrown, the 
kind words and wishes of my real 
friends are my best comfort. ‘I 
was well, I would be better, and 
here I am.’ Good-bye to quiet 
days and quiet work at my own 
fireside. The temptation of going 
back to Oxford in a respectable 
way was too much for me. I 
must just do the best I can, and 
trust that I shall not be haunted 
by Freeman’s ghost.” 


**CHERWELL EDGE, OxFORD 
November 5 [1892]. 
“So far the new element in 
which I find myself floats me very 


comfortably. The old Dons are 
civil, and the undergraduates come 
to my lectures in large numbers. 
This will pass off with the novelty 
of the thing. The pace generally 
is not hard, and I shall do well 
enough: when the spring comes 
round, you and Mrs §. will pay 
us a visit. Boyd had told me of 
your Orkney adventures. J was 
there two years ago with Lord 
Ducie. We were at Kirkwall, 
and then went round to Storno- 
way (I think). Wesaw Maeshowe 
and the Stones of Stennis. Maes- 
howe interested me immensely, 
and never shall I forget the merits 
of the cod and haddock from the 
Pentland.” 


‘SCHERWELL EDGE, OXFORD, 
Jan. 30 [1893]. 

“The Master of Gray never in- 
terested me particularly, though 
I had to study and describe the 
outside of him. You have let in 
daylight upon him, but not much 
to his advantage.! . . . Lam sorry 
that Lord Elphinstone is dead. I 
had promised him a visit at Car- 
berry to see the ‘ Holy Places,’ and 
now I suppose I shall never see 
them. I did once stand on the 
spot where Mary and Bothwell: 
parted; but it was in a storm of 
rain and mist, and I could make 
little of it. . . . If you don’t come 
here, I think I shall run up to you 
in the Easter vacation.” 


‘¢CHERWELL EDGE, OXFORD, 
February 28 [1893]. 
“The sight of your handwriting 
is always welcome, specially here 
where, from the associations of the 
place, all the long years’ interval 
since I left Oxford seem as if they 
belonged to another person, and as 
if I, like the Seven Sleepers, had 





1 Froude alludes to a sketch which 
Holdfast ”—February 1893. 
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taken up the threads of my old ex- 
istence. When I left in 1849, I 
had never seen you; I had never 
even seen Scotland. My time has 
since been all my own. Now I 
have to fall into regulation terms 
and vacations. Easter vacation 
comes near, and I have various 
plans, one of which might bring 
me down to the Hermitage. I 
want, if possible, to see Ruskin 
again—at Coniston. I shall then 
be near the Border, and may easily 
run on. ... What a time we 
live in! Itis like the breaking up 
of the ice on the Neva, — great 
cracks opening, preliminary to the 
general split up. Carlyle always 
said that the catastrophe of the 
Constitution was very near; and 
perhaps it is well that it should 
come now before the character of 
the people is further demoralised. 
But there will be a fine shaking of 
the nations when the big central 
mass bursts up.” 


[We were now on the eve of 
the second Home Rule Bill, and 
the country was growing keen- 
ly excited. “The Protestants,” 
Froude wrote, “ will no more stand 
it than they did in Tyrconnell’s 
time. But beyond this all is 
dark.” Then he recurred to a 
favourite topic. The supporters 
of Home Rule on either side of 
the Channel were “ equally unable 
to understand the dour Calvin- 
ism of Ulster. Calvinism at its 
highest was only a savage de- 
termination not to be crushed 
by tes and Tyranny ; and in Ire- 
land now there is just the same 
feeling.” | 


‘You have filled out the figure 
of the Master of Gray—I daresay 
correctly. I could never make him 
out very clearly. I have been, 
and am, reading De Thou with 
immense interest. He lived 
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through all that time. He was 
greatly interested in Scotland, and 
lets us see the feeling in France— 
very passionate and very mixed as 
it was, I wish somebody would 
write a good book on the House 
of Guise. All the Guises had im- 
mense personality. They would 
be splendid subjects.” 


‘*CHERWELL EDGE, OXFORD, 
April 22 [1893]. 

“On the whole, I am tolerably 
happy here—a great deal better in 
health than I was in London; and 
I really like a few very young men 
who have come about me. Some 
of the old Dons too have been 
rather touchingly kind. . . . Lord 
Derby is a real loss. He has been 
more than a kind friend to me... . 
There are consolations—not in this, 
for the dead do not come back, 
and cannot be replaced—but in 
Home Rule Second Readings and 
other political madnesses. Let 
them do as they will with Ireland, 
it will be crushed down again be- 
fore ten years are out, and I shall 
not be surprised if our Parliamen- 
tary System goes down along with 
it. Lord Derby once said to me 
that kings and aristocracies can 
govern empires, but one people 
cannot govern another people. If 
we have to choose between the 
Empire and the Constitution, I 
think I know which way it will 
be.” 

““Woopcot, KINGSBRIDGE, 
SourH Dgvon, August 31 [1893]. 

“T ought to have written to you 
weeks ago to thank you for your 
Mary Stuart book. . . . I do not 
know why I have neglected so long 
what is both a duty and a pleasure. 
Perhaps because on the rare occa- 
sions when a duty and a pleasure 
go together, the sense of duty in- 
terferes with the pleasure, and the 
sense of pleasure diminishes the 
authoritative order of duty... . 
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I am old, obstinate, and uncon- 
vinced ; but you undoubtedly make 
a strong case out of Crawford’s 
Deposition. If it could be proved 
that Crawford’s Deposition was 
made before the letter was discovered 
in the Casket, I should agree with 
you that the letter must have been 
made up out of what Crawford had 
said. But as well as I know the 
Deposition was made afterwards. 
. . » However that be, the book is 
charming in itself, and excellently 
illustrated. Goupil! brought it to 
me himself, and urged me to write 
a companion volume on Elizabeth, 
taking the opposite side. I abso- 
lutely refused, however, to get into 
any kind of controversy with so 
old and dear a friend as yourself ; 
and, besides, you were generous 
enough to print such objections as 
I had made to your view in writ- 
ing to you, so that really I had no 
more to say, except that, according 
to all the evidence that I met with, 
Seton did accompany the Queen to 
his castle, and so did Bothwell. I 
wonder where you are this summer. 
I myself drift lazily along at Sal- 
combe, preparing lectures for the 
undergraduates, and sailing when 
winds and waves will let me. 
The professorship answers in pro- 
viding me with just so much occu- 
pation as keeps me from being a 
plague to my family, and not too 
much for my years.” 


‘*CHERWELL EDGE, OXFORD, 
November 9 [1893]. 

“T have to lecture on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. To my sorrow I am 
popular, and my room is crowded. 
I know not who they are, and 
have no means of knowing. So it 
is not satisfactory. I must alter 
things somehow—lI can’t yet tell 
how. But any way we can have 
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a day to talk and enjoy ourselves. 
It will be ‘a Good Joy.’” 


[Looking last night through the 
bundle of letters belonging to the 
year now rapidly drawing to a 
close, I came upon the last which 
I received from Froude,—the last 
letter of a correspondence extend- 
ing without a break over five-and- 
thirty years. He had more than 
once asked me to visit him at Ox- 
ford ; and being in London during 
June, I offered to spend a night at 
Cherwell Edge. This letter was 
in reply. I was struck at the 
time by its despondent tone; but 
I had no apprehension that I was 
not to see him again. | 


‘*Woopcot, KINGSBRIDGE, 
SoutH Devon, June 22 [1894]. 

“My pear SKELTon,—Alas! I 
have few chances of ever seeing 
you, and when a chance offers I 
cannot get the good of it. I left 
Cherwell Edge a month ago, hav- 
ing wound up my year’s lecturing, 
and being myself much the worse 
for the work. 

“The teaching business at Ox- 
ford goes at high pressure — in 
itself utterly absurd, and unsuited 
altogether to an old stager like 
myself. Education, like so much 
else in these days, has gone mad, 
and is turned into a mere exam- 
ination Mill. The undergraduates 
come about me in large numbers, 
and I have asserted in some sense 
my own freedom ; but one cannot 
escape the tyranny of the system. 
I have been out of health with it 
all for a good many months. I 


had hoped to get right when I. 


could go sailing, &c.; but since 
we came here it has been as cold 
as mid-winter. Fires still and 
thick clothes, and we still shiver; 





1 Or rather, I should imagine, the 
house. 
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while outside there is nothing but 
rain, wind, and fog. 

“T have more than half a mind 
to accept an invitation from Sir 
George Grey, and go back with 
him in the autumn to the Anti- 
podes. At least one could get a 
baking in the tropics again. Ducie 
wanted me to go to Norway with 
him—salmon-fishing ; but I didn’t 
feel that I could do justice to the 
opportunity. In the debased state 
to which I am reduced, if I hooked 
a 30-lb salmon, I should only pray 
him to get off. 

“Ts there no chance of your 
paying us a visit with Mrs Skelton 
again, either here or in the winter 
at Oxford? I have the start of 
you in the world; but we have 
neither of us a very long spell to 
look forward to, and we ought to 
use the time when we have it. 
When, if ever, shall I see the 
Hermitage again ? 

“Yours ever, with warmest re- 
‘ membrances to Mrs Skelton, 

Pi “J. A. FROUDE.” 








‘‘When, if ever, shall I see the 
Hermitage again?” Coming from 
the tried friend of the better part 
of a lifetime, the simple, wistful 
words of farewell (for as such I 
read them now) have acquired a 
touching significance. Swnt lac- 
rime rerum ; or (as he phrased it 
in one of the letters I have quoted), 
“Life is very tragic—in spite of 
Political Economy and a Reformed 
House of Commons.” Seldom 
more tragic, perhaps, than when a 
strong, ardent, eager spirit leaves 
us, with little warning, to go out 
into the darkness alone. It was 
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Edmund Burke who exclaimed the 
other day — ‘‘ What shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue !” 
but the burden of the complaint— 
All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of ‘man as the flower of 
grass /—is as old as Hebrew sage 
and psalmist,—as old indeed as 
Death itself. 


Had Arthur Stanley lived, a 
corner would have been found for 
Anthony Froude within the walls 
of the Abbey; but probably it is 
better as it is. This son of Devon 
will sleep the sounder “upon the 
beachéd verge of the salt flood,” 
within hearing of the surf that 
beats upon Bolt Head and the 
Start. And possibly no more 
fitting inscription for his grave- 
stone could be chosen than the 
tersely monumental lines which I 
take from a secular! print :— 


“In felemoriam. 
J. A. FROUDE. 


‘* Now, when heroic memories pass 
Like sunset shadows from the grass, 
When England’s children cry and stir, 
Each for himself, and few for her ; 


We may think tenderly of one 

Who told, like no unworthy son, 
Her history, and who loved to draw 
Champions a younger England saw. 


‘We act no critic’s part, and when 


They rate him less than lesser men, 
We feel the golden thread that goes 
To link the periods of his prose. 


Perhaps our busy breathless age, 
That leaves unopened history’s page, 
Hath need of work like his to strike 
Imperial chords, Tyrtzan-like.” 


JOHN SKELTON. 








me 1 « Secular” only in the sense that it is not a Church paper ; for the ‘St 
James’s Gazette’ does not favour secularism in or out of school, 
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WHIST, 


It is nearly twenty years since 
a paper appeared in ‘ Maga’ on 
the subject of Club Whist! from 
the facile pen of Anthony Trol- 
lope, who was as devoted to the 
game as his mother had been 
before him. In his Autobiography 
he speaks with affection of those 
pleasant rubbers “in the little 
room up-stairs ” of the old Garrick 
Club, where in his later years it 
was always his custom in the after- 
noon to pass many hours at the 
whist-table. He was attracted, in 
the first instance, by the genial so- 
ciety, but continued to resort there 
from pure love of the game itself ; 
and though, as he tells us, he often 
felt inclined “‘to swear off,” like 
Rip Van Winkle, the habit grew 
too strong for him, and after all, 
he is disposed to agree with Talley- 
rand that, when one has turned 
sixty, life without cards is but a 
triste vieillesse. Trollope, as might 
be supposed, was by no means an 
ideal whist-player. His eager and 
almost boisterous temperament was 
hardly suited to a game that re- 
quires the utmost self-possession 
and coolness from its votaries. 
But his play was steady and con- 
sistent: he utilised his strong suit, 
and was sound on the subject of 
trumps; and aw reste he was as 
thorough-paced a partner and as 
implacable an opponent as the 
great Sarah Battle herself. 

Since Trollope’s time, whist has 
undergone various changes and de- 
velopments. It has become less of 
a game and rather too much of a 
science or fine art. Its laws and 
chances have been seriously studied 
by professors and mathematicians, 
and the immortal work of Caven- 


dish has been supplemented by 
various treatises by eminent hands. 
Dr Pole has reduced the game, as 
he complacently assures us, “toa 
compact and consistent logical sys- 
tem” in his ‘ Philosophy of Whist.’ 
General Drayson has described the 
‘Art of Practical Whist,’ its laws 
and rationale, and the character- 
istics of various players. Caven- 
dish has given us another volume 
on “American Leads” and the 
* Unblocking System”; and only 
recently Mr W. P. Courtney (him- 
self an accomplished player) has 
written an exhaustive and inter- 
esting account of English Whist 
and Whist Players, brimful of 
anecdotes of the past and present. 
We may add to these ‘The Cor- 
rect Card,’ by the late Major 
Campbell-Walker — an excellent 
little manual for beginners, writ- 
ten in questions and answers, after 
the manner of the Church Cate- 
chism ; and lastly, we have ‘The 
Whist Table,’ by “ Portland,” con- 
taining a selection from the ad- 
mirable ‘ Westminster Papers ’— 
now out of print, and most diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

The very number of these books 
(to say nothing of their merits) 
and the large sale they command 
prove that in these latter days the 
game has lost nothing of its old 
charm and popularity; and that 
the Decline and Fall of Whist, 
so confidently predicted by Lever 
and others, has been checked—if 
indeed it ever began at all—by a 
strong wave of reaction. Not only 
in the London clubs, but in pro- 
vincial towns and country drawing- 
rooms, countless rubbers are played 
by all sorts and conditions of men ; 





1 « Whist at our Club.” See ‘ Maga’ for May 1877. 
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while at seaside resorts or inland 
watering- places, the casual bachelor 
who strays into the hotel drawing- 
room of an evening probably finds 
himself in the position of Mr 
Pickwick at Bath, when set down 
to play with the Dowager Lady 
Snuphanuph, Mrs Colonel Wugsby, 
and Miss Bolo. He will then 
probably realise for the first time 
what Sarah Battle meant by the 
“rigour of the game.” Of course 
(and most rightly), a lady plays 
entirely for her own hand; and 
her partner, if he be of the inferior 
sex, must adapt his own play to 
suit hers or face the awful conse- 
quences. A great whist authority, 
speaking probably from sad ex- 
perience, once declared that “ the 
strong-minded female was unduly 
reticent of trumps.” We may 
add to this (though there are, of 
course, many brilliant exceptions 
to the rule) that a lady has a 
deeply rooted objection to part 
with her kings and aces, which 
she hugs affectionately in her 
grasp, till actually forced to play 
them out ; that she generally leads 
from a singleton, if she happens to 
have one; that she glories in a 
cross-ruff, and is considerably 
nettled if you lead from your 
strong suit and her king falls a 
victim to the ace in the fourth 
hand. On these occasions “he 
that holdeth his peace is counted 
wise”; the discreet stranger must 
possess his soul in patience, and, as 
far as possible, humour the divaga- 
tions of his fair but exacting vis-a- 
vis—feeling only thankful, as the 
time of deliverance draws near, 
that the points are moderate, and 
that he has not revoked in sheer 
desperation (as Mr Pickwick did), 
and thereby caused the abrupt re- 
tirement of the lady, who has been 
lecturing him all the evening, like 
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a second Miss Bolo “in floods of 
tears and a sedan-chair.” 

A good deal of whist is played 
at the Universities both by dons 
and undergraduates, and some of 
our finest players have learned the 
game in the classic shades of John’s 
or All Souls’. It was at Cambridge 
that the four young whist-players 
known in history as “the Little 
School” wrote down a series of 
illustrative hands, which had actu- 
ally occurred in their own play, and 
which Cavendish subsequently in- 
corporated in the first edition of 
his ‘ Laws and Principles of Whist.’ 
Occasionally there have been less 
edifying instances of enthusiasm 
for the game, as may be gathered 
from the following story quoted 
by Mr Courtney from Thorpe’s 
Autobiography :— 

“The new chapel of St John’s, one 
of the glories of Gilbert Scott, had not 
yet sprung into shape. The collegians 
met in the old unpretending structure, 
and some of the younger members 
were placed in Bishop Fisher’s chan- 
try at its south-east corner. Its occu- 
pants were screened from the view of 
all but two or three dons, whose 
eyesight had been blunted by time, 
assisted by reading, and so its fre- 
quenters brought with them books 
and other means of diversion. This 
snug corner was known popularly as 
the ‘Iniquity,’ and the sitters within 
its recesses pursued their nefarious 
practices for many years without 
check or interruption. One day re- 
tribution came upon them. In the 
hush, while the reader was finding the 
lesson, there arose from the ‘ Iniquity,’ 
to the astonishment of the Senior 
Dean, the appalling words, ‘ What’s 
trumps ?’”?! 


A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing at whist if nowhere else. 
The young and intelligent player, 
who knows the simple rules and 
plays out his cards in a sensible 
and straightforward manner, makes 





1 Courtney, English Whist, p. 81. 
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a far better partner than the half- 
educated book-player who finesses 
at the wrong moment, plays false 
cards, or “bottles up” his kings 
and aces in the vain hope of bring- 
ing them in with effect when 
trumps are exhausted. Only re- 
cently, when playing against two 
opponents, who thought themselves 
rather above the average than 
below it, they were left in the last 
round, one with an ace of clubs 
and the other with an ace of 
spades, which were both taken by 
the six of diamonds (trumps). We 
were two up, and made three by 
cards, and so won the rubber. As 
was remarked at the time, it was 
an object-lesson in whist. 

Another example of this imper- 
fect knowledge is to finesse with 
the knave, second-hand, when hold- 
ing ace, king, knave, instead of 
playing the king. It is almost 
even betting that your knave is 
taken by the queen, and that your 
ace, and possibly your king, will be 
trumped in the second and third 
rounds, as the original lead was 
evidently from great numerical 
strength. A player once asked 
Clay if such a finesse was justi- 
fiable, and received “ the following 
crushing rejoinder, spoken very 
deliberately to the wall opposite 
instead of to the querist: ‘At 
the game of whist (pause), as 
played in England (pause), you 
are not called upon to win a 
trick (another pause), unless you 
please,’” 1 

We may add to these faults 
the popular fallacies of playing a 
knave second-hand with only one 
other card of the suit; returning 
the adversaries’ lead instead of 
leading from your own strong suit, 
and thereby helping him to estab- 
lish his; leading a singleton in 
trumps, merely because it is a 
singleton ; and holding up the ace 
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when fourth hand and the king is 
led to you, supposing you have the 
knave as well. A little reflection 
or a reference to any of the stand- 
ard authorities would show that 
this eccentric play has nothing to 
justify or recommend it, and yet 
we find it daily practised by players 
with considerable knowledge and 
experience of the game. The ex- 
cuses given for these and similar 
blunders are almost as imbecile as 
the play itself. ‘They only play 
for amusement” — insufferable 
triflers! as Mrs Battle would have 
called them; “they always play 
the game” when they have just 
lost a rubber by some incompre- 
hensible blunder ; or, “ they always 
have bad luck,” to which we may 
reply with OCavour—‘ C’est, mon 
ami, parce que vous n’avez pas 
assez de respect pour les petites 
cartes.” 

It is not, of course, in every 
man’s power to become a first-class 
whist-player, any more than he can 
become Lord Chancellor—indeed 
the second is more possible than 
the first. The game requires a 
combination of high intellectual 
qualities, which are not united in 
the same individual more than once 
or twice in a generation,—keen 
observation, quickness at draw- 
ing inferences and acting upon 
them, a power of instinctively 
grasping the situation (the coup 
d'eil of a general, in fact), memory, 
common-sense, “a daring fancy 
and a cool head.” But if we do 
not possess all these qualities, we 
probably possess some of them, 
and it is in any man’s power who 
is gifted with the average amount 
of brains to become a fair second- 
class player, if he will devote as 
much trouble and attention to 
whist as he would give to law or 
medicine or whatever his profession 
may be. He must learn the A BC 





1 Cavendish, Card Essays, p. 166. 
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of the game from one of the num- 
erous text-books; he must care- 
fully watch good players and ob- 
serve the fall of the cards when- 
ever he has the chance; and ask 
advice on any difficult point from 
some professor of the game. But 
he should choose his questions 
with discretion ; for it is unreas- 
onable to expect a veteran of the 
whist-table to tolerate foolish in- 
quiries as to some elementary fact 
which the novice might just as 
well find out for himself by re- 
ferring to Cavendish. A silly 
inquiry of this sort might (as 
Hayward remarks) provoke an 
answer similar to Dr Johnson’s 
reply to the young gentleman who 
asked him if cats were oviparous 
or viviparous: “Sir, you should 
read the books on natural history, 
and not come to a man of a cer- 
tain age and some attainments to 
ask whether the cat lays eggs.” 
In his younger days Cavendish 
himself was indiscreet enough to 
ask an old gentleman at the Port- 
land why he had played a certain 
card. The question was put in 
the most polite and deferential 
manner, and was asked for infor- 
mation only. “The old gentle- 
man looked fiercely at me over 
his spectacles for a few moments, 
and then said in an angry tone, as 
though I had grossly insulted him, 
‘Why, sir, because nobody but a 
born fool would have played any- 
thing else !’” 1 

Whatever their faults may be, 
the rising generation of whist- 
players are not likely to swell the 
ranks of the famous “eleven thou- 
sand” quoted by “ Castlemaine.” 2 
The tendency of the modern 
school is to rush into the opposite 
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extreme, and either lead trumps or 
call for them on the smallest pre- 
text or none at all. Some years 
ago a writer declared that at 
Oxford, if four men sat down to 
play a rubber, it was a safe specu- 
lation that three out of the four 
would call for trumps at least 
once in each hand, while it fell 
to the lot of the unconscious 
fourth player to lead them. This 
may or may not be a libel; but 
there is no doubt that the practice 
of signalling is carried nowadays 
to a ludicrous extent, and is 
often fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences, 


“T have seen a player signal twice 
consecutively, and lose a treble each 
hand. 

“With the score three all, I have 
seen the original leader holding ace, 
knave, nine, to five trumps, and the 
ten turned up, play a singleton, knock 
his partner’s king on the head, and 
then to signal, while the adversaries 
were making the next two tricks in 
that very suit: his partner ruffed the 
fourth, and with king and queen of 
the two unopened suits led the queen 
of trumps, killed the king in the 
second hand, and the signaller then 
proceeded to wait about, and, with all 
the remaining trumps on his right, 
eventually lost three by cards. 

“T have seen another player of 
many years’ standing first lead a plain 
suit and then call, his partner echoed 
it, and they lost four cards ; and 
I have been told, some time after a 
table had broken up, and three of the 
party had left the house, one of the 
club servants entering the card-room 
found the fourth still sitting at the 
table and continuing to signal.” * 


Old-fashioned players denounce 
the “ call” as an immoral practice. 
You may as well cough or kick 
your partner under the table, they 
declare; and it is said that its 





1 Cavendish, Card Essays, p. 175. 


* This classical passage occurs in George Lawrence’s novel of ‘Sans Merci,’ 
ch. xxxii., and has been too often quoted to need repetition here. James Clay is 
usually supposed to be the original of ‘‘ Castlemaine.” 


3 Pembridge, Whist or Bumblepuppy, p. 347 note. 
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inventor, Lord Henry Bentinck, 
in after years bitterly regretted 
having introduced it. It has, how- 
ever, passed into the armoury of 
whist, and there we suppose it 
must remain; but, like other for- 
midable weapons, it must be used 
sparingly and with discretion, or 
it will assuredly bring destruction 
on its user. Clay’s emphatic dic- 
tum on the subject cannot be too 
earnestly recommended to young 
players. “It is not within my 
recollection,” he writes, “that I 
ever took the liberty with my 
partner by which I direct him 
blindly to abandon his game to 
play mine, when I held less than 
four trumps two honours, or five 
trumps one honour, along with 
cards in my own hand or his 
which made the fall of the long 
suit very advantageous.”’ Instead 
of following this weighty advice, 
it is by no means uncommon to 
find a young player calling wildly 
for trumps when perhaps he has 
only three, because he thinks “it 
will suit his hand”; while another 
has been known to ask for them 
when he had not even a single 
trump among his cards. As Ca- 
vendish says, “this was a most 
outrageous whist atrocity,” and he 
tells us the sequel of the story :— 


“ His partner said after the hand, 
‘TI presume you did not intend to ask, 
but pulled out a wrong card.’ 

“*No, was the reply. ‘I had a 
very good hand, and wanted trumps 
out.’ Then turning to Clay, he in- 
quired if, with a very good hand, his 
play was defensible. 

“Clay threw himself back in his 
chair and stared at the cornice in the 
next room. He had a long cigar 
cocked out of the corner of his mouth, 
and as he spoke, in his ultra-judicial 
tone, his voice seemed to proceed, in 
a most comical and indescribable 
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manner, from behind the cigar. He 
said— 

“<*T have heard of its being done 
once before (pause) by a dear old 
friend of mine’ (pause). 

“* And,’ innocently pursued the 
victim, ‘ was your friend a good judge 
of whist ?’ 

“¢T am bound to add, resumed 
Clay, as though he had wished to 
conceal the fact but the recital was 
wrung from him by this question—‘ I 
am bound to add that he died shortly 
afterwards (pause —then very dis- 
tinctly) in—a—lunatic asylum.’” ? 


There are many ways in which 
a man may be a bad partner at 
the whist-table—indeed General 
Drayson enumerates no less than 
twenty-five more or less undesir- 
able varieties; but according to 
Déschapelles (and Clay after him), 
the most detestable fault that a 
whist-player can have is selfishness 
or playing entirely for his own 
hand. This can, of course, be 
shown in a dozen ways—such as 
by refusing to lead trumps to his 
partner’s call, because he hopes to 
make two or three small ones him- 
self by ruffing; trying to establish 
his own strong suit instead of his 
partner’s towards the end of a 
hand, when trumps are exhausted ; 
or sacrificing trick after trick in 
his partner’s suit rather than part 
with a strong trump of his own 
and so stop the ruff. The Ameri- 
cans are said to be the greatest 
offenders in this respect, probably 
because their true whist instincts 
have been perverted by poker, 
euchre, and other unholy games of 
the kind. They delight in “ play- 
ing dark,” and do their best to 
deceive their opponents, quite ir- 
respective of the fact that they de- 
ceive their partners as well; and 
nothing in this life pleases them 
better than to lead a singleton and 





1 Clay, Laws of Short Whist, p. 113. 


2 Cavendish, Card Essays, p. 166. 
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trump the suit when the lead is 
returned. 

“T roused intense wrath,” says Mr 
Proctor, “in an American partner 
when, after he had established a 
cross-ruff, I broke it by leading 
trumps. I had five, and a strong suit 
had been established. . . I got out 
all the trumps, making three tricks in 
that suit besides the two ruffs, brought 
in my strong suit, making three 
tricks in that, or eight instead of five. 
Yet he never ceased to rebuke me for 
stopping a cross-ruff that would have 
ruined us.” } 

Another fault, almost as bad as 
selfishness (if indeed it is not a 
form of it), is playing false cards. 
“This,” as Clay remarks senten- 
tiously, “is the vice of the very 
young or the very old whist-player. 
Youth is too careless and old age 
too feeble to resist the temptation.” 
There are no doubt certain rare 
occasions when it is not only lawful 
but expedient to play a false card, 
—when some desperate stratagem is 
required tomake the one trick which 
may save the game or win the 
rubber. But it is a dangerous 
remedy, and only a first-class player 
can venture to use it with effect. 
The man who habitually plays 
false cards resorts to tactics worthy 
of the Artful Dodger, and so far 
destroys the mutual confidence 
which is the essence of partnership 
in whist. You can never trust his 
play, or tell for certain whether 
any unusually high card that comes 
from his hand is merely a “ bluff” 
to deceive the enemy, a call for 
trumps, or is played in the natural 
course of things. ‘ Whist is a 
language, and every card played 
is an intelligible sentence.” It 
follows, therefore, that purposely 
to play the wrong card is practi- 
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cally to tell your partner an un- 
truth, and is an unwarrantable 
violation of the spirit of the game. 
“Pembridge” speaks in almost 
severer terms of the practice. 
“The ability to play false cards 
is not a proof of intelligence. 
‘Cunning is often associated with 
a low type of intellect.’” ® 

Both the faults we have noticed 
above are offences committed de- 
liberately and of malice prepense 
—and committed not unfrequently 
by men who understand the game 
well; but the unintentional blund- 
ers, arising from carelessness, stu- 
pidity, or ignorance of the common 
rules of whist, are too numerous 
even to specify. Nothing is more 
astonishing than to see some men 
who play whist day after day and 
year after year never improving 
in the slightest degree, and hardly 
reaching the level of a third-class 
player. Their knowledge of the 
game remains (as Lever somewhat 
cruelly remarked of the play of 
Church dignitaries) ‘“‘ pretty much 
where geology was in the reigns of 
the first Georges.” They never 
read a new book on the subject ; 
they scorn all modern improve- 
ments of the game; they disdain 
advice and resent any kind of 
criticism. Their play is guided 
by certain traditional rules and 
maxims, from which they cannot 
be induced to deviate, be the cir- 
cumstances what they may. This 
is especially the case with persons 
in authority — whether they are 
statesmen or generals, or only the 
magnates of a provincial club — 
and are thus exempt from the 
merciless criticism of their equals, 
which is the best discipline for a 
bad player. 





? Proctor’s How to play Whist, p. 216. 


* Clay, Laws of Short Whist, p. 80. . 


* Whist or Bumblepuppy, p. 21. The last sentence is quoted by the writer 


from the Report of the Inspector-General of Military Prisons. 
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“A very wise man once remarked 
to me, after my partner, who was a 
Lieutenant-Governor, had lost me a 
rubber by bad play, ‘D. has been 
holding high official positions too long 
to play a good rubber.’ 

“*What has that to do with it?’ 
I asked. 

“*¢ Because,’ replied my informant, 
‘he is a vain man, and no one would 
venture to tell him that he plays whist 
like an idiot. Consequently he never 
improves, but commits the same errors 
year after year. He really imagines 
he plays a first-class rubber.’”! 


Occasionally—though, to the cre- 
dit of human nature, not often— 
one comes across a player whose 
stupidity is past belief, and ap- 
parently incurable ; and one feels 
inclined to say, as Dr Johnson 
once said, “‘ You must have taken 
great pains with yourself, sir; you 
could not naturally have been so 
stupid.” If there is a choice be- 
tween two cards, such a player 
will inevitably play the wrong one. 
If he has the thirteenth trump, he 
will certainly put it on the best 
remaining card of your strong 
suit, and then probably lead a 
losing card himself. If two 
trumps are left in and he holds 
the best, he will infallibly draw 
your last one with it, even though 
it was the turn-up card; and he 
will commit what is probably the 
most unpardonable fault at whist, 
—he will ignore your call for 
trumps, though perhaps repeated 
in two suits, and then lead a 
small card himself, with the ob- 
vious intention of forcing you. 
“We have seen a gentleman,” 
says Mr Hayward, “ playing for 
the odd trick, with six tricks 
against him, deliberately give 
away the seventh by declining to 
trump for fear of being over- 
trumped. We have seen another 


take out the card that would have 
won the game, look at it, fumble 
with it, and then put it back 
again”? 

There is an instructive chapter 
in Major Campbell-Walker’s little 
manual entitled ‘How to treat 
a Bad Partner,’ and his advice 
practically amounts to this—You 
should treat him as a dummy, re- 
verse all the ordinary rules, and 
play as much as possible for your 
own hand, “remembering that 
what may be bad play with a 
good partner is very good play 
with a bad one.” Under such 
circumstances remonstrance is use- 
less, and good advice is simply 
thrown away. You can only urge 
him to make as many tricks as 
possible, and the sooner he gets 
rid of his aces and kings the better 
for you and your hand. You may 
even avail yourself of such a de- 
vice as the following, though it has 
been doubted if such practices are 
lawful in a Christian country :— 


“T once saw a crafty player succeed 
in winning a game which he ought to 
have lost, by the following: He held 
three small trumps, a five suit headed 
by a knave, a four suit headed by 
ace, queen, and a single card in the 
fourth suit. His partner was a bad 
and an unobservant player. His ad- 
versaries were good players. In the 
fourth suit he asked for trumps, 
which his partner did not observe ; 
so, when he ruffed the second round 
of the suit in which he held originally 
only one card, the adversaries con- 
sidered it desirable to force him, as 
they believed they were forcing the 
strong hand. He consequently made 
two tricks in trumps, and he and his 
partner together made five tricks 
and saved the game. But for this 
‘ask’ the adversaries would have led 
trumps, and have gained four by 
cards.” 3 


On such occasions you must 





1 Drayson’s Art of Practical Whist, p. 280. 
3 Drayson’s Art of Practical Whist, p. 243. 


2 Hayward’s Essays, i. 418. 
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resign yourself to the position of 
having three adversaries, and con- 
sole yourself with the thought that 
the odds are two to one against 
your cutting in with the same 
man in the next rubber. Above 
all, you must keep your temper, or 
“if you do proceed to give your 
partner a piece of your mind, 
always call your honours first ; 
for by neglecting this simple pre- 
caution you will often lay yourself 
open to a crushing rejoinder.” ! 
Nay, you may even provoke some 
such retort as Colley Cibber made 
to a testy old general who com- 
plained of his not leading a spade 
at the proper time: “Don’t be 
angry, General; for, d it, I 
can play ten times worse if I like.” 
Whist is certainly an excellent 
school for temper and patience ; 
and it has been well said that no 
man should play the game at all 
who is not prepared to lose sixty 
points at a sitting, and lose them 
with good-humour. A player’s 
first lesson is to bear, with real or 
apparent sang froid, “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune”; 
to see his best suit and his partner’s 
hopelessly cut up by a cross-ruff, 
or (worse still) hopelessly blocked 
by what Lever called ‘that con- 
founded last trump in my partner’s 
hand”; to see his king and knave 
taken by the ace and queen in an 
overlying tenace; or to have the 
lead taken from him at a critical 
moment by his incapable vis-a-vis, 
who has not the faintest idea of 
“unblocking” a suit. Or, again, 
the cards themselves may be 
against you. You may hold two 
‘Yarboroughs”? in two succes- 
sive rubbers; or you may hold a 
hand like the Duke of Cumber- 
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land’s (of which a full-page illus- 
tration is given by Mr Proctor), 
containing nearly all the court 
cards in the pack. You may play 
the hand perfectly correctly, as 
the Duke did, and yet, like him, 
you may lose every trick. All 
these “rubs on the green” (as a 
golfer would call them) are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of a game 
where, fortunately for us all, skill 
cannot wholly eliminate chance. 
You cannot always have the ideal 
partner as depicted by General 
Drayson and others. And probably 
your own play is at times by no 
means faultless. Though you may 
have Cavendish at your finger-ends, 
and have even mastered his theory 
of American leads, it now and 
then happens that you suffer from 
a fit of mental aberration, and your 
usual nerve and skill seem for the 
time to have deserted you. You 
are over-cautious or over-confident 
at the wrong moment ; you trump 
a doubtful card when you should 
not, and do not lead trumps when 
you should; or, worse than all, 
your memory fails you at a critical 
point of the game, and you cannot, 
for the life of you, remember 
whether the last trump but one 
(a six) has yet fallen, or is still 
lurking in your opponent’s hand to 
your left. You play as if it had 
fallen, but it is there, of course ; 
your best card is ignominiously 
trumped by it, and the rubber is 
lost. There are bad moments in 
all our lives, but there are few 
worse than to lose a game by a 
blunder which we feel would be 
inexcusable in the merest novice 
at the whist-table, and to have to 
bear the obvious ill-humour of our 
partner and the ill-concealed de- 





1 Whist or Bumblepuppy, p. 70. 


2 A former Earl of Yarborough was always ready to bet £1000 to £1 against 
the occurrence of a hand at whist in which there should be no card better than a 


nine. 
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light of our opponents. But we 
may be partially consoled by re- 
membering that one of the finest 
players of his day (Lord de Ros) 
once lost £3000 by this very error 
of miscounting his trumps; and 
Lord Granville, in whose partner- 
ship Déschapelles declared he 
would play against dummy and an 
archangel, lost an even larger sum 
by forgetting that a seven of hearts 
had not been played. 

From these sins of omission or 
forgetfulness we may pass to faults 
of judgment caused by a blind 
adherence to the rules. Nothing 
is more fallacious (as is well pointed 
out by General Drayson) than to 
act persistently on the time- 
honoured maxim, “Do not force 
your partner if you are weak in 
trumps.” If he has neither asked 
for them nor led them, when he has 
had the lead, you are quite justi- 
fied in forcing him, however weak 
you may be yourself. ‘If I were 
to enumerate,” says General Dray- 
son, ‘‘all the tricks I have seen 
lost by one player weak in trumps 
refusing to force his partner, I 
should count them by thousands. 
I have therefore often remarked 
to such partners, when they have 
urged that they could not force me 
because they were weak in trumps, 
‘Say, you would not allow me to 
make a trick in trumps because 
you were weak in them.’”! An- 
other maxim—equally dangerous 
and fallacious, in our opinion—is 
to lead invariably from a long suit 
(perhaps only headed by a nine) in 
accordance with the rule laid down 
by Dr Pole and Cavendish. One 
of the finest whist-players of his 
day, George Anson, declared em- 
phatically that “it was the height 
of bad play to lead from a suit 
with nothing higher than the ten, 
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if you had a suit with an honour 
to lead from, unless from your 
strength in trumps there was a 
possibility of bringing in the small 
cards.” This is reason and com- 
mon-sense; yet time after time 
one sees players, even when they 
know trumps are against them, 
leading from a miserable long suit 
instead of some strengthening 
cards to support their partner's 
hand. It is refreshing, however, 
to come across a player who is 
bold enough to break these con- 
ventional rules, and lead the card 
which best suits his hand, even if 
it be a singleton, as in the in- 
stance given by “ Pembridge.” He 
first quotes the rule we have just 
condemned :— 


“¢ You should invariably lead the 
penultimate from a five suit of trumps, 
save and except when you hold a plain 
suit of greater length, and then you 
should lead the highest but three. Oh 
that mine enemy always would ! for 
I regret to say, some short time ago 
a miscreant — one of the soundest 
whist-players in this country —took 
up the four, five, and six of diamonds 
(trumps) ; ace, knave, ten, eight, four, 
and three of hearts; king, six, and 
four of spades; and eight of clubs, 
which he led. His score was one, ours 
four. I was second player, and held, 
inter alia, ace, queen, seven, and six 
of clubs; and king, ten, eight, seven, 
and five of trumps: my partner held 
king, knave, five, and four of clubs, 
and though he turned up the queen 
of trumps, we lost four by cards and 
the game.” 2 


The late Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh (a player much above the 
average) once told Cavendish that 
he had been studying his (Caven- 
dish’s) book on Whist. ‘And I 
hope your Highness found it a 
profitable investment,” said the 
gratified author. ‘Oh no, quite 
the contrary,” was the reply; 





1 Drayson’s Art of Practical Whist, p. 112. 


* Pembridge, Decline and Fall of Whist, p. 53. 
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“since I studied the game, I have 
lost thousands.” Cavendish sup- 
poses this to have been a piece 
of humorous exaggeration on the 
Maharajah’s part; but there was 
probably a residuum of truth in the 
remark. When a good player 
gives up a bold and natural style, 
and binds himself down to the 
rigid system of conventional rules 
advocated by Dr Pole and Caven- 
dish, he is not likely to be a 
winner at the year’s end—not at 
least on any large scale. Caven- 
dish is himself an instance in point, 
for he tells us that in eighteen 
years’ play, out of thirty thousand 
rubbers there was only a balance 
of 628 in his favour. In other 
words, he was one rubber to the 
good in forty-nine (about two per 
cent), or one-seventh of a point per 
rubber. This seems a small per- 
centage for a first-class player, un- 
rivalled in his knowledge of the 
game, even if he played always 
against first-class opponents. Lord 
Henry Bentinck, again, was one of 
the finest players of the last gen- 
eration, with a marvellous whist 
memory ; but he was a slave to 
the conventional laws of the game, 
and was “tenax propositi to a 
degree that militated against very 
perfect whist.” He would, for 
instance, suffer trick after trick 
to be lost, rather than be forced to 


” ruff from a strong suit of trumps ; 


he would disregard a call for trumps, 
though he saw perfectly well that 
the signal had been given, if his 
partner having had the lead did 
not lead trumps himself. It is 
not surprising then to hear that, 
fine player as he was, his winnings 
were inconsiderable, and that, as 
he himself told Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, he could have earned more 
money as a journeyman glazier 
than he had made at whist. 
Both of the above - mentioned 
players rank of course among the 
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master - spirits of the game, but 
even among ordinary whist-players 
at provincial clubs and elsewhere 
one notices that, if they can play 
the game at all, they may be 
roughly divided into two great 
classes, corresponding to the French 
and English schools at the time 
when short whist was first intro- 
duced. The former are bold to the 
verge of rashness, playing a dash- 
ing unconventional game, and often 
turning defeat into a victory by 
the very audacity of their attack. 
The latter are cautious and delib- 
erate, following always the strictest 
letter of the law, never changing 
their system to suit the circum- 
stances, safe and dependable as 
partners but not very formidable 
as adversaries. Mr Clay well 
summed up the distinctive tactics 
of these two classes: “The English 
player of the old school never 
thought of winning the game till 
he saw it was saved. The French 
player never thought of saving the 
game till he saw that he could not 
win it.” Nothing, we may add, is 
more amusing or instructive than 
to see one of the former class— 
the Ruperts of the whist-table— 
set down to play against opponents 
who belong to the opposite school, 
to watch how he disdains the con- 
ventional and time-honoured modes 
of attack, and disconcerts their 
best -laid schemes by some auda- 
cious coup or daring finesse. ‘De 
Yaudace et toujours de |’audace.” 
Courage, after all, is one of the 
first and most essential qualities 
necessary to a whist-player; and 
the cautious player, whose sole 
idea is a safe and defensive game, 
may win indeed, but not to any 
great extent, for the reason given 
in the old rhyme— 


‘* He either fears his fate too much or 
his desert is small.” 


It is not our purpose to go very 
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deeply into the vexed question of 
American leads, which have raised 
such a storm of controversy of 
recent years. Certain writers in 
the ‘ Westminster Papers,’ and the 
great whist authority who writes 
under the nom de plume of “ Mo- 
gul,” have declared that these de- 
velopments have transformed mo- 
dern whist into a system of “signs 
and signals, and a short supply of 
brains.” “ Pembridge” (the amus- 
ing author of ‘ Bumblepuppy’) has 
also complained that the game is in 
a fair way of being ruined by these 
innovations ; that the wooden age 
of whist has begun, and that if all 
the books which have appeared on 
the subject since the death of Mr 
Clay in 1872 “had been publicly 
burnt by the common hangman, it 
would have been an unmixed bene- 
fit.”1 This is somewhat truculent 
criticism; but, speaking dispas- 
sionately and from an outsider’s 
point of view, it certainly appears 
to us, even from Cavendish’s own 
statements, that the advantages of 
this intricate and complicated sys- 
tem of fourth-best-card leads, and 
so forth, are more than counter- 
balanced by the confusion and per- 
plexity which their introduction 
must inevitably cause. The system 
is, in fact, if we may so term it, the 
mere chicanery of whist ; and like 
‘Dodo’ and ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ 
these antepenultimate leads and 
“outrageous latter-day discards ” 
are a sign of the times only to be 
understood and appreciated by a 
very advanced whist-player. Life 
is too short and the human memory 
too fallacious to be burdened with 
these minutiz, which do not occur 
twice in a hundred hands. Whist, 
after all, is a game of intelligence 
and free volition, and cannot be 
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reduced to a system of mathemati- 
cal formulz or arbitrary signs and 
symbols. We may add to this 
that there are so many saving 
clauses and modifications to the 
system, as laid down by Cavendish 
in his ‘ Whist Developments,’ that 
they seem to expose it to that 
fatal objection which he himself 
anticipates by saying—‘rules of 
play which are loaded with excep- 
tions are practically as bad as no 
rules at all.”? For instance, he 
tells us “that rigid inferences 
should not be drawn”; that “it is 
admitted that there is not an in- 
variable advantage in beginning 
with the fourth-best”; that ‘all 
these rules are subject to the fall 
of the cards,” and that “ good 
players will depart from the rule, 
when the fall of the cards shows 
it to be unadvisable.”* Finally, 
he adds a sentence which seems to 
allow everything to the player’s 
discretion, provided that he is a 
second Cavendish—so at least we 
gather, for it is a most enigmatical 
statement of the case,—‘ The more 
advanced the hand, the more ne- 
cessary is it to adapt the play to 
circumstances, and therefore to 
draw inferences with reservation.” + 
After all, it is not likely that these 
apparently needless complications 
of a fine game will ever come into 
general use. If they did, they 
would be the greatest discourage- 
ment to young whist-players, who 
have already quite sufficient to 
burden their memories, and are, as 
it is, somewhat sensitive to the 
outspoken criticisms of the club 
habitué. At present the ingenu- 
ous youth is usually in much the 
same benighted condition as Mr 
James Payn’s young lady friends, 
whom he was instructing in the 





1 Pembridge, Decline and Fall of Whist, p. 8. 
2 Cavendish, Whist Development, p. 45. 


3 Ibid., pp. 7, 18, 41. 


4 Tbid., p. 42. 
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art of scientific whist, and who 
told him they played family whist 
in the evenings. ‘ ‘Do your people 
play the penultimate?’ (the novelist 
inquired of one of his fair pupils). 
‘Not that I know of,’ she answer- 
ed (very sweetly, but with some of 
that amazement which is depre- 
cated in the marriage service). 
‘Sophie plays the piano, and Julia 
the harp ; but we none of us play 
the penultimate.’ ” 

Mr Courtney has collected a 
number of interesting examples 
of distinguished men who passed 
their hours of recreation at the 
whist - table ; and it is curious to 
observe the fascination exercised 
by the game over the most dis- 
similar types of character. States- 
men and diplomatists naturally 
head the list of illustrious players, 
probably from the reason given by 
Lord Beaconsfield. “To a mind 
like that of Tiresias, a pack of 
cards was full of human nature. 
A rubber was a microcosm; and 
he ruffed his adversaries’ king, or 
brought in a long suit of his own, 
with as much dexterity and enjoy- 
ment as, in the real business of 
existence, he dethroned a monarch 
or introduced a dynasty.” Talley- 
rand, Metternich, and Cavour are 
the most familiar examples of this 
class of players; the last - named 
especially was devoted to the game, 
and is said to have won £20,000 
at his nightly rubbers during the 
Congress of Paris. There is a 
long list of Church dignitaries, 
from ‘the terrible Dean of St 
Patrick’s to the saintly Keble, 
who have resorted to whist as one 
of the best consolations in old age ; 
and it is recorded of the excellent 
Bishop Bathurst that his usually 
pacific temper was once ruffled at 
a new appointment in the cathe- 
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dral body: “1 have served the 
Whigs all my life, and now they 
send me down a Canon who doesn’t 
know clubs from spades.” The 
Law (as might be expected) has 
always numbered some excellent 
whist -players in its ranks who 
have been familiar figures at the 
Union and Portland. Thurlow 
declared he would give half his 
fortune to be a good card-player. 
Sir Francis Buller said once that 
“his idea of heaven was to sit in 
Nisi Prius all day and play whist all 
night.” Lords Lyndhurst, Erskine, 
Ellenborough, and Wensleydale 
were all more or less devoted to 
the game; while north of the 
Border may be mentioned Lord 
Kames and Lord Braxfield. The 
last-named judge probably had the 
coarsest tongue and the roughest 
manners on the Bench (and off it) 
since the days of Jeffreys. 


“On one occasion Sir James Colqu- 
houn had the misfortune to cut in 
with him, and as he was diffident in 
his own powers of play, and knew 
very wail the vigour of Braxiield’s 
speech, he made before he sat down 
to the table the stipulation, ‘ Noo, my 
lord, afore oo begin, ye maun promise 
no’ to misca’ me.’ The answer was 
prompt: ‘Na, na, Jemmie, sit ye 
down; I promise I'll no’ do that.’ 
With this undertaking the play pro- 
ceeded in its course, but before many 
hands had been played, Braxfield in 
a storm of indignation roared out, 
‘Ye d—d blockhead and eedit! 
what garred ye play that caird, 0’ a’ 
the cairds in the pack?’ 

“Colquhoun could not answer this 
awkward question, so he fell back on 
the undertaking which he had re- 
ceived: ‘Noo, my lord, did ye no’ 
promise that ye wadna misca’ me?’ 
Little did he get by this reminder of 
his partner's obligation, for the angry 
words were hurled back : ‘ Naither I 
did, Jemmie—naither I did! I appeal 
to this company if I misca’ed ye !’”? 





1 Courtney, English Whist, p. 
Erskine,’ p. 424. 


141. 


Quoted from Fergusson’s ‘ Henry 
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In later times, whist has had 
few more devoted: adherents than 
Sir George Jessell and Serjeant 
Ballantine. The latter once played 
thirty-six hours in succession, a 
feat which rivals the famous séance 
recorded by Hayward, when Lord 
Granville and his friends played 
all through the night at Graham’s 
“till the party were up to their 
ankles in cards.” 

The art of war resembles the 
art of whist in so many respects 
that it is not surprising that a 
great general should possess many 
of the qualities of a good whist- 
player. ‘“ L’art de la guerre est 
tout d’exécution,” said Napoleon ; 
“la solution de toutes ces ques- 
tions [i.e., of tactics] dépend des 
circonstances.” To interpret the 
situation correctly at a moment’s 
notice and act upon it with deci- 
sion is the first and most essential 
quality possessed alike by Dés- 
chapelles and Moltke. The vet- 
eran strategist was a devoted whist- 
player, and it is recorded of him 
that, on the very evening before 
his death, he played his last rub- 
ber, when he had unusual good 
luck, making the “ Grand Schlem ” 
(Anglicé “ the Slam ”), or winning 
the whole thirteen tricks off his 
own hand. 

Men of letters, again, have 
found whist to be an excellent 
tonic and relief for a weary brain. 
Gibbon played evening after even- 
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ing in his retirement at Lausanne. 
Adam Smith, David Hume, as 
well as Hallam and Washington 
Irving in later times, were all 
more or less devoted to the game. 
Lord Lytton was a constant player 
at the Portland. Trollope and 
Lever have been already men- 
tioned, and we may add to them 
Charles Reade, who on one occa- 
sion had the temerity to challenge 
Psycho at the Egyptian Hall; but 
he was ignominiously defeated, and 
complained bitterly “of having 
been beaten three times running 
by a beastly automaton.” Mr 
James Payn, again, has played 
daily for the last thirty years, and 
it was by his genial eloquence that 
Harriet Martineau was induced to 
learn the game in her old age, and 
even to play for points; but she 
possibly justified this deviation 
from her own doctrines of political 
economy by regarding the game in 
the same light as other distin- 
guished players—namely, as a safe 
three per cent investment in con- 
sols. In fact, one of the shrewdest 
judges of whist in the last genera- 
tion (Lord William Manners) de- 
clared, as the result of half a cen- 
tury’s experience, that there was 
only five per cent difference be- 
tween the best and the worst whist- 
player that ever sat down to a 
card-table. Under the circum- 
stances, this last reflection ought 
to be a great consolation to us all. 
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CHAPTER V.—ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


THERE were several more croquet 
matches played that afternoon with 
a different arrangement of partners, 
and when two hours later the Dal- 
rymples set forth on their homeward 
drive, Mr Hamilton made the dis- 
covery, by some ingenious ‘geogra- 
phical calculation not wholly ap- 
parent to the others, that their 
roads lay almost parallel, and that 
it really entailed no divergence from 
his track to accompany the carriage 
almost up to the gates of Laird’s Hill. 

They drove at a sober leisurely 
pace, for the driver, being of a 
placid and benevolent disposition, 
was averse to needlessly fatiguing 
the animals intrusted to his care, 
and Mr Dalrymple, whom the 
smooth equal motion of the vehicle 
had presently sent off into a peaceful 
slumber, never roused himself to 
realise that they were taking two 
hours to accomplish an eight-mile 
drive. To the other two inmates of 
the carriage the distance, on the 
contrary, did not seem half as long 
as usual, and conversation flowed 
as uninterruptedly as though Mr 
Hamilton had been seated in an 
easy lounging-chair, instead of upon 
a remarkably impatient and skittish 
horse. He never appeared to greater 
advantage than when in the saddle, 
a fact of which he may or may not 
have been aware: certainly there 
was no trace of conceit or self-con- 
sciousness about his manner, as with 
admirable skill he compelled the 
fiery chestnut to trot submissively 
by the carriage-side—so close to the 
revolving wheel that more than once 
Chrissy, seated opposite to her sis- 
ter, was able to put out her hand 
and pat the animal’s glossy neck. 
Phemie, more reticent and guarded 


in manner, leant back alongside of 
her slumbering parent, enjoying the 
balmy freshness of the May evening, 
and almost against her will inter- 
ested and fascinated by the rider’s 
conversation. What they had talked 
about on this occasion she never 
could exactly remember, for the 
secret of Ronald Hamilton’s attrac- 
tion did not so much lie in the 
things he said as in the manner he 
said them; and although it was 
Chrissy to whom apparently most 
of his remarks and anecdotes were 
addressed, there was a certain deli- 
cate suggestion of devotion to the 
elder sister, underlying words and 
manner, more subtle and flattering 
by far than any openly expressed 
admiration could have been. This 
was the very first time that Phemie 
was tasting the intoxicating draught 
of woman’s power over man,—a 
beverage so strange and bewildering 
to lips unused that the novice can- 
not all at once realise whether it is 
pleasant or the reverse. It is like 
a fiery unknown wine whose first 
drops alarm us by their strength, 
while their sweetness attracts us. 
The average woman gets quickly 
used to this novel beverage, and 
mostly knows how to swallow it 
without detriment to her mental 
and moral digestion ; but to super- 
sensitively organised natures this 
wine will always remain strange 
and troubling in its effects, and is 
often fraught with more danger 
than to women of coarser fibre. 
“‘T never shall forget this even- 
ing,” said Mr Hamilton, in a low 
undertone which reached her ear 
alone, as in the gathering dusk he 
took leave of the carriage occupants 
before the gate which led into the 
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Laird’s Hill park. He haddismount- 
ed in order to open the gate, and still 
holding his horse by the rein, was 
looking straight into Phemie’s eyes 
with greater audacity than daylight 
would have permitted ; then seeing 
that she made no answer he hastened 
to add: “And you—you will not 
forget the three round dances you 
promised to give me at the Yeomanry 
ball on the 22d?” 

“T shall probably not have a 
chance of remembering,” she re- 
turned evasively, colouring up 
under the directness of his gaze— 
“for, you see, papa is sure to forget 
all about the ball. He is rather apt 
to forget things.” 

‘‘We shall take care to remind 
him,” said Mr Hamilton confidently. 

Then Mr Dalrymple, on receiving 
some rather vigorous nudges from 
his younger daughter, woke up with 
a start, and with a little difficulty 
collected his wits sufficiently to 
stammer forth some phrases of con- 
ventional farewell, scarcely realising 
that he had sanctioned Mr Hamil- 
ton’s expressed resolve of riding 
over to inquire about their inten- 
tions with regard to the ball on 
some early day next week. 

Contrary, however, to his 
daughter’s expectations, and greatly 
to their agreeable surprise, Mr Dal- 
rymple made no attempt to throw 
cold water upon the idea of the 
Yeomanry ball. Once Lady Lauri- 
ston had pronounced it to be neces- 
sary, the idea of further resistance 
never even crossed his mind, and 
with a beautiful resignation, and 
something of the air of a lamb being 
led to the slaughter, he meekly sub- 
mitted to the inevitable. 

Seeing her parent in this con- 
venient frame of mind, the inde- 
fatigable Chrissy did not permit 
the grass to grow under her feet, 
but rushed through all the arrange- 
ments of her sister’s toilet with 
praiseworthy energy, as eager and 
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interested about each detail of 
adornment as though she were 
working for herself instead of for 
another. And in truth the preco- 
cious damsel did feel that she was 
working for herself if only indirect- 
ly, for once Phemie fairly launched 
into society she would easily con- 
trive to follow in tow, and therefore 
each fluttering bow of ribbon on 
her sister’s dress, each snowy crépe 
flounce which adorned it, were to 
her as many laughing pennons pro- 
claiming the victory of her secret 
longings. 

After long and serious consulta- 
tion between the sisters, and much 
careful study of the latest fashion 
papers, it had been decided that 
Phemie was to appear at the Yeo- 
manry ball attired in soft white 
crépe, caught up here and there by 
single beads of red horse-chestnut 
blossom. White lilac had been the 
flower originally contemplated by 
the girls, but quite unexpectedly 
their father had put in his vote for 
red horse-chestnut flowers of pre- 
cisely the same shade as those on 
the little tree in the shrubbery out- 
side the drawing-room windows. 
His artist’s eye had been struck by 
the peculiar effect of the dull red 
blossoms massed against the white 
gown, on that first evening of his 
arrival, and he could not divest 
himself of the impression that his 
eldest daughter had made a very 
pretty water-colour study as she 
stood there in the twilight. 

“Yes, papa was quite right,” 
exclaimed Chrissy, as some days 
later Phemie’s ball-dress was being 
tried on before the long pier-glass 
in the drawing-room, this being the 
largest mirror in the house. From 
out an open carton-box which stood 
on the table alongside there peeped 
some clusters of red horse-chestnut 
blossoms, faithful counterfeits of 
those other flowers in the shrubbery 
outside, which a fortnight ago had 
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been as brightly painted as these, 
but which now were beginning to 
shrivel up into unsightly brown 
wrecks, after the lamentable fashion 
of blossoms when they have passed 
their prime. The box of artificial 
flowers had just arrived from town 
by the previous post, and Chrissy’s 
eager hands had already torn one of 
the red blossoms from out its wrap- 
pings of tissue- paper, and deftly 
stuck it in her sister’s hair as she 
stood before the mirror. On the 
carpet alongside knelt the maid, 
with her mouth full of pins and a 
frown of deep and serious concern 
on her brow, as she anxiously de- 
bated the exact position which each 
single flower-sprig was to occupy 
among the snowy frillings of the 
gown. 

“T wish you would leave my 
head alone,” said Phemie to her 
sister, with a rather impatient 
jerk. “I am already sv tired 
with all this trying on, and those 
flowers feel like lead upon my 
head. I had no idea they could 
be so heavy.” 

“You have no idea how tre- 
mendously becoming they are, or 
you would not talk like that,” 
said Chrissy, sagely. “ Why, I 
should have no objection to wear- 
ing a millstone on my head if it 
would make me look as stunning 
as that. And really, I cannot at 
all understand,” she continued, 
with an air of comical aggrieve- 
ment, “ why it is that, with almost 
just the selfsame features, and with 
the same identical eyes and hair, 
you contrive to look so different 
from me? Just see for yourself, 
and I will prove to you mathe- 
matically by all the rules of 
arithmetic that I have quite as 
good a right to be pretty as 
yourself ;” and snatching the tape 
yard-measure from the hands of 
the kneeling Russell, who was now 
beginning to fix the flowers in 
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their right position by means of a 
few large basting-stitches, Chrissy 
proceeded gravely to measure her 
sister’s features, and then her own, 
with the same careful accuracy as 
though she were taking down the 
proportions of a tapestry design to 
be presently executed on canvas. 
‘Nose, two and a quarter inches 
—just the same length as mine; 
mouth, one and a quarter—and so 
is mine. Ear, one and three- 
quarters long; and their shape is 
identical. Eyes ditto, only per- 
haps yours are set a trifle—just 
a trifle—farther apart,—no more 
than the eighth part of an inch. 
T wonder if it can be that which 


‘makes the difference?” 


“What difference?” said Phemie, 
rather listlessly. 

“ Why, all the difference in the 
world! The difference of your be- 
ing downright pretty, while I am 
not. There is not twopence to 
choose between our features in the 
abstract, and yet there is just the 
same difference that there was be- 
tween my raw unfinished sketches 
at school and the same picture 
when it had been touched up by 
Mr M‘Kenzie, the drawing-master. 
It really is not fair, Phemie ; and 
you are an impostor to have routed 
me so completely merely by a 
beggarly little quarter-inch.” 

“I would willingly make you a 
present of a quarter or even half 
an inch, if that would take away 
my headache and make me feel 
cool again,” said Phemie, putting 
up her hand to her flushed cheek, 
whose colour just now almost 
rivalled that of the red _horse- 
chestnut in her hair. There was a 
feverish brightness, too, about her 
eyes which made them look larger 
and deeper than their wont. “I 
cannot think what is the matter 
with me to-day. Just now I was 
shivering all over with cold, and 
now I feel as though I were on fire.” 
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“That is probably only sup- 
pressed excitement,” said Chrissy, 
sagely. ‘You know how feverish 
you always were before each dis- 
tribution of prizes at school, and 
this is, of course, an aggravated 
case of the same thing. Some 
people are affected like that, I 
know, though I never could under- 
stand it myself. Why, I should 
be ready to go to a ball this very 
evening, or even to get married at 
half an hour’s notice, without so 
much as turning a hair. You 
hardly touched your breakfast this 
morning, so perhaps you are 
hungry. You will feel all right 
after luncheon, depend upon it.” 

“T don’t feel as if I could eat any 
luncheon,” said Phemie, wearily. 

At this moment the figures of a 
couple of horsemen were seen to 
pass the window, and in the next 
there was a sharp ring at the door 
bell. 

“Visitors !” exclaimed Chrissy, 
eagerly, running to the window. 
“Our very first real visitors. Oh, 
Phemie, it is Archie Lauriston and 
Mr Hamilton too.” 

“Cannot you say not at home!” 
exclaimed Phemie, looking ready 
to cry. ‘Indeed, indeed, I cannot 
talk to any one to-day.” 

“Tt is too late,” pronounced 
Chrissy from her post of inspection 
at the bow window; “‘there is papa 
coming out of the bowling-green, 
and they have gone to meet him.” 

“He will be bringing them in 
here. Then I must run !” exclaimed 
Phemie in an agony, thrusting the 
bandbox of flowers into Russell’s 
hands, and making for the drawing- 
room door, whence she hoped to 
reach the upper regions unseen. 
With the agility of a pursued hare 
she had darted across the piece of 
lobby, and gained the head of the 
first flight of steps, before the glass 
door was swung open by her father’s 
hand ushering in his visitors, and 
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Mr Hamilton, glancing sharply up 
at the staircase above, had a brief 
and bewildering vision of a slender 
form which seemed to be clothed 
in transparent white clouds flecked 
here and there with rose-coloured 
foam. 

The fugitive fairy in flying from 
her pursuers had apparently dropped 
some portion of her airy clouds, for 
there on the lobby floor, just in 
front of where Mr Hamilton was 
standing, lay a sprig of red horse- 
chestnut blossom, so close to his 
foot that in the next instant it 
must have been crushed beneath 
his tread, had not by the merest 
coincidence the riding-whip which 
he was holding slipped from his 
hand, and as he bent to pick it up 
it was only natural that he should 
pick up the flower as well. 

He was still holding the flower 
in his hand as he entered the draw- 
ing-room, where they found Chrissy 
reclining in a low rocking-chair in 
the most carelessly grown-up-young- 
lady attitude which she had been 
able to assume on the spur of the 
moment, apparently engrossed in a 
library novel which she was hold- 
ing upside down. 

‘What an unexpected pleasure!” 
she drawled, rising languidly to 
receive her visitors. “I am not 
quite sure whether my sister is at 
home, but shall send the butler to 
inquire.” 

“Oh, come,” said Archie Lauri- 
ston, pertly, not at all impressed by 
these fashionable airs and graces, 
“none of your gammon, Miss 
Chrissy. Not at home, did you 
say? Why, we had a glimpse of 
Phemie—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Dalrymple — just now scampering 
up-stairs at a breakneck gallop, and 
looking for all the world like an 
overgrown fairy in a Christmas 
pantomime.” 

“And the fairy in flying has 
dropped this token to prove the 
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substantiality of the vision,” said 
Mr Hamilton, holding out the sprig 
of horse-chestnut. 

“One of Phemie’s flowers! I 
hope to heaven it is not crushed !” 
exclaimed Miss Christina, aban- 
doning the grown-up réle, and 
eagerly stretching out her hand for 
the flower. But Mr Hamilton 
shook his head, and playfully hold- 
ing the sprig aloft, declared that he 
would yield it up to none but to its 
rightful owner. 

‘“‘T shall keep it in pledge of the 
dances she promised to give me,” 
he said, with that graceful audacity 
which so well became him, and 
which most women found it so 
impossible to resist. “Tell your 
sister that she shall not have her 
flower till she tells me positively 
with her own lips that the three 
first round dances on Monday are 
to be mine.” 

But even though the butler was 
sent up twice in order to inform 
Miss Dalrymple of the presence of 
visitors, Phemie did not make her 
appearance; and when, half an 
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hour later, Chrissy went to investi- 
gate the state of matters for herself, 
she found her sister lying down in 
her darkened bedroom with a wet 
towel round her head, and in evi- 
dent suffering. There could be no 
question of her coming down to 
luncheon, nor was it possible just 
now to rouse her interest on the 
subject of round dances or artificial 
flowers. 

Mr Hamilton was, therefore, 
obliged to content himself with 
Chrissy’s word pledged by proxy in 
lieu of her sister’s; and after a 
rather dull luncheon he took his 
departure, bearing off with him, 
despite Chrissy’s expostulations, 
the red horse-chestnut blossom, 
with which he had adorned the 
buttonhole of his grey tweed shoot- 
ing-coat. 

“Tell Miss Dalrymple that she 
shall have her flower back on Mon- 
day evening, and that I myself will 
have the honour of restoring it to 
its proper place on the gown,” he 
had called back laughingly to 
Chrissy as he rode away. 


CHAPTER VI.—CHANGE OF AIR. 


But when Monday came, the day 
of the Yeomanry ball, there were 
neither round dances nor horse- 
chestnut blossoms for Euphemia 
Dalrymple, for she was tossing 
about restlessly in bed a prey to 
high fever, and covered with tiny 
red spots which had first shown 
themselves on forehead and cheeks, 
thence to spread over chest and 
limbs. Two days after Mr Hamil- 
ton’s visit she was so evidently un- 
well that Dr Rankin, the physician 
from Lairdkirk, the nearest country 
town, had to be sent for; and Dr 
Rankin, after feeling the patient’s 
pulse and examining the eruption 
on her skin, had pronounced the 
illness to be a severe attack of 
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measles—some latent infection con- 
veyed from the boarding - school, 
presumably, which had thus tardily 
declared itself. 

There was therefore nothing for 
it but to resign herself to the in- 
evitable, as it would be at least 
four weeks ere Phemie would be 
able to show her face in society 
again ; so the white crépe ball-dress 
was hung away in the wardrobe, 
and the horse-chestnut flowers re- 
stored to their place in the band- 
box, not without many stormy 
sighs of disappointment from 
Chrissy, and a sneaking sensation 
somewhat akin to relief on Mr 
Dalrymple’s part. 

Though suffering acutely from 
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racking headache and parched by 
burning thirst, Phemie was never 
in actual danger; and as no com- 
plications intervened to aggravate 
the nature of her malady, in three 
weeks’ time she was in a fairly con- 
valescent state,—rather pale and 
thin to be sure, and with heavy 
blue shadows under her eyes which 
made them look larger and deeper. 

Seeing, however, that she re- 
fused to gather strength in a 
proper degree, and that her appetite 
continued to be variable and ca- 
pricious, Dr Rankin strongly re- 
commended Mr Dalrymple to take 
away his daughter somewhere for 
change of air. Though nothing 
seemed to be wrong organically so 
far, yet Miss Euphemia was at a 
critical age, and any such symp- 
toms of debility should not be 
neglected. It did not much matter 
where she went: either to the 
seaside or to some bracing place 
in the mountains would answer 
equally well. 

Change of air! The vast range 
of possibilities suggested by the 
idea was startling and bewildering 
at first sight. With every inch of 
land within the three kingdoms to 
choose from, Mr Dalrymple found 
it almost impossible to make up 
his mind as to which particular 
section of his native atmosphere 
was to be inhaled by his daughter’s 
lungs during the next six or eight 
weeks. Why, they might go every- 
where or anywhere—to the Isle of 
Arran, for instance, or to North 
Berwick, or else to some English 
watering- place such as Bourne- 
mouth or Ryde. There was much 
to be said as well in favour of a 
tour among the English lakes, 
which would afford splendid ma- 
terial for sketches in water-colour, 
or, better still, to Wales or Ire- 
land. Why, they might go to 
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beautiful places in County Clare or 
Killarney. Any of these places 
would be new to the girls. 

“Or else you might take them 
abroad,” suggested Lady Lauriston, 
who had driven over in the pony- 
carriage in order to look after the 
patient. 

“Abroad!” exclaimed three 
voices simultaneously in different 
accents of surprise or pleasure ; 
and then the father and daughters 
looked at each other wonderingly, 
slightly bewildered by the audacity 
of the suggestion. 

“Do you mean France?” asked 
Mr Dalrymple, almost timidly, 
when he had sufficiently recovered 
breath to be able to speak. 

‘““Not necessarily France. Ger- 
many or Switzerland would do 
quite as well, and there are lots of 
places to choose from. I only sug- 
gested the idea because it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to a girl to have 
been outside her native country, if 
ever so little. It widens the men- 
tal horizon, and gives her some- 
thing to talk about when she goes 
into society.” 

“ Abroad!” repeated the father, 
slowly, pronouncing the word in a 
pensive tentative fashion, as though 
trying to accustom his ear to some 
strange discordant note, which yet 
was not without a certain power of 
fascination. 

It was Chrissy who first regained 
her presence of mind sufficiently in 
order to give matters a practical 
turn. 

“ How lucky it is that I did not 
throw away my old school atlas, as 
I was thinking of doing!” she ex- 
claimed, springing to her feet. ‘I 
shall fetch it down this very minute, 
and that will assist us in making a 
choice.” 

So the atlas was produced, and 
the girls spent a blissful half-hour 
in poring over the map of Europe 
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with closer attention and more 
minute scrutiny than they had 
ever previously accorded to that 
well-thumbed page. The names of 
towns and rivers, which had for- 
merly been associated in their minds 
only with irksome examinations, 
had now suddenly acquired en- 
hanced glory and attraction; the 
rose-tinted frontiers of France, 
which had seemed to be but the 
outcome of some morbid school 
inspector’s delirious brain, had now 
assumed an appearance of positive 
reality in their eyes ; and the long- 
winded names of countless German 
towns, which appeared to have 
been solely devised in order to re- 
duce unfortunate pupils to despair, 
sounded musically inviting to their 
ear. The Rhine was no longer a 
cunningly-devised pitfall productive 
of bad notes and curtailed recrea- 
tion, nor the Alpine peaks invented 
mainly for the purpose of being 
confounded with the Pyrenees. 

“Tet’s go to Switzerland and 
ascend Mont Blanc and the Pic 
du Midi, and all those big fellows 
that we used to wish at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea,” suggested 
Chrissy, after various plans had 
been wafted to and fro. 

“T don’t think that the Pic 
du Midi is in Switzerland,” said 
Phemie, doubtfully,—* at least I 
remember receiving a bad note last 
term because I couldn’t repeat the 
highest points of the Alps by heart, 
and had to write them down each 
fifty times next day. I am sure I 
should have remembered the Pic 
du Midi if it had been one of 
them.” 

“And Phemie is certainly not 
strong enough at present to go up 
any mountain whatsoever, whether 
in France or in Switzerland,” said 
Lady Lauriston, waving aside as 
unimportant the exact locality of 
the peak in question. ‘Besides, 
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Spain would be too hot at this 
time of the year.” 

“Switzerland is frightfully ex- 
pensive, and overrun by Cockney 
tourists,” objected Mr Dalrymple. 

“We might go to Norway and 
visit the fiords. I can say them 
all off at my finger-ends, for they 
were in my last examination papers,” 
put in Phemie. 

‘* But we can’t speak Norwegian, 
or whatever it is they talk over 
there,” expostulated her sister ; 
‘and that would be no fun at all, 
you know, when we can’t speak 
to the people.” 

‘And can you speak German, 
my dears?” inquired Lady Lau- 
riston. 

‘Of course we can,” replied both 
girls in a breath. 

“Quite fluently ?” 

“Yes —I—TI think so,” said 
Phemie, with some slight hesita- 
tion; “at least I got the second 
prize at the distribution last time.” 

“Oh, Phemie has a beautiful 
accent,” said Chrissy, confidently. 
“My pronunciation is not nearly 
as good as hers, though of course 
I can speak the language easily 
too, but she speaks it quite like a 
real native, Miss Henderson, our 
German mistress, used to say ; and 
she must surely know, for she 
spent two years at a German 
university town.” 

“Well, if that is the case, you 
cannot do better than go to the 
Rhine.” 

Mr Dalrymple merely sighed and 
shook his head. The Rhine, in his 
opinion, was scarcely better than 
Switzerland, so far as Cockneyism 
or fabulous prices went. He had 
been there once eighteen years ago 
on his honeymoon-trip, and had 
found the much-vaunted scenery of 
the Rhine to be greatly overrated. 

“Why, then there is the Schwarz- 
wald or the Bavarian Highlands,” 
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pursued the old lady, perceiving 
that her first suggestion had been 
a failure. “They speak German, 
too, in those parts, I fancy, and the 
scenery is said to be lovely. The 
Montgomeries went there last year, 
and came back quite delighted.” 

At mention of the Bavarian 
Highlands a look of livelier in- 
terest than had been as yet dis- 
closed came into Mr Dalrymple’s 
pale-blue eye. He had heard of 
these regions before, and from out 
some obscure lumber-corner of his 
memory there started up before his 
mental vision the recollection of a 
little oil-coloured sketch he had 
once seen. “ The Obersee, Bav- 
arian Highlands,” had been the 
name attached to the picture in 
question, which represented a tiny 
mountain loch, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous grey cliffs, tipped with 
sombre pine woods, its singular 
beauty yet further enhanced by a 
glimpse of snowy peaks beyond, 
and a foreground of glowing Alpine 
roses, 

Where and when Mr Dalrymple 
had seen the oil-sketch in question 
he could not for the life of him re- 
member. It might have been ata 
Loudon exhibition, or else in the 
portfolio of some artist fellow 
whom chance had thrown across 
his path ; but the vision thus con- 
jured up by a trick of memory was 
distinctly alluring, and suggestive 
of a totally new artistic field for 
his brush, as different as the studies 
of moorland or pasture, which were 
all that the vicinity of Laird’s Hill 
could offer, as from the gaudier 
reproductions of tropical vegeta- 
tion, outcome of his annual trips 
to Santa Beata. 

“Why not the Bavarian High- 
lands?” he repeated, after a min- 
ute’s pause, during which all these 
things had time to flit through his 
brain. 

“The Bavarian Highlands!” now 
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echoed Chrissy, in whom the name 
had suddenly evoked another train 
of recollection. ‘ Why, that is the 
part of the world described in that 
novel of Baroness Tautphoeus’ which 
I never was able to finish—‘ Quits’ 
was its name, I think ; and I had 
just come to the end of the first vol- 
ume when that horrid Miss Allan 
found the two other volumes under 
my mattress, where I had hidden 
them away so carefully. By all 
means let us go there, papa. We 
shall buy ‘Quits’ to read on the 
journey. No one can forbid me 
to read novels, now that I have 
left school for good.” 


Thus it came to be decided that 
the Bavarian Highlands was to be 
their destination, and before twenty- 
four hours had elapsed all the de- 
tails of the projected journey had 
been worked out with mathemati- 
cal precision by the indefatigable 
Chrissy, who applied herself to the 
study of time-tables and guide- 
books with far greater diligence 
than she had ever evinced with 
regard to history or mathematics. 
There was no particular reason, to 
be sure, why they should go to 
Bavaria in preference to any other 
spot in Europe; but so, again, 
there was no reason for not going 
there. It was a decided relief to 
all their minds to have the matter 
settled once for all, and to shake 
themselves free from the state of 
irritating uncertainty into which 
they had been thrown by the doc- 
tor’s verdict respecting Euphemia. 
The idea of the Bavarian High- 
lands once broached, no one ever 
dreamt of recalling or disputing the 
decision. 

It is often thus in life that im- 
portant resolutions are taken al- 
most unawares. A half-forgotten 
novel and a scarcely remembered 
picture, viewed in themselves, are 
small things indeed upon which to 
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hang our fate; but yet in this in- 
stance those seeming trifles were 
distinctly instrumental in bringing 
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about the combination of circum- 
stances which it is the object of 
our story to relate. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE OBERSEE,. 


‘“‘Russell,” said Phemie some three 
weeks later to her maid, who was 
on her knees before a Jarge travelling 
trunk unpacking its contents with 
scrupulous care, and shaking out 
each creased skirt with tender soli- 
citude before hanging it in the 
wardrobe where it was destined to 
repose for a week or two—“ Russell, 
you don’t mean to say that you 
have dragged my ball-dress all this 
distance for nothing? What on 
earth did you do that for? You 
know that we are not going to any 
balls or parties here ?” 

The maid paused in her occupa- 
tion, holding the white crape gown 
suspended in mid-air. 

“One never can tell what may 
turn up, miss,” she returned sagely, 
“and it would have been a sin and 
a shame to have left this lovely 
gown at home. By the time we 
get back to Laird’s Hill it might 
have got quite out of mood—so to 
say, old-fashioned,—and the ’orse- 
chestnut flowers are all nicely packed 
away in the bonnet-box. I thought 
they might come in ’andy for trim- 
ming up a hat, in case you should 
be wanting to go to a concert or to 
hear the band play.” 

“There is no band in the place, 
so far as I know, Russell, and even 
if there were a dozen bands, we do 
not know a soul here, so my horse- 
chestnut blossoms are likely to have 
their trip abroad for nothing. You 
had far better look me out my old 
blue serge skirt and a pair of strong 
walking-boots for going to scramble 
by the river this afternoon.” 

This scrap of conversation took 
place in the Hotel Watzmann at 
Berchtesgaden, where the Dalrym- 


ples had arrived two days pre- 
viously. They had first halted at 
Munich, in order to visit the Pina- 
cotheks and the collection of stat- 
uary ; then after a flying visit to 
Tegernsee and Chiemsee, had come 
hither, where they proposed to make 
a more prolonged stay. The sur- 
roundings of the place were exactly 
suited to the present requirements 
of the party, for here Phemie could 
enjoy the bracing mountain air and 
the perfect repose which her state 
demanded, and the girls could wan- 
der about alone and unchaperoned, 
while their father made studies of 
some of the hundred lovely points 
which lay within easy reach of the 
hotel. They found plenty of amuse- 
ment and interest at first in ex- 
amining the unfamiliar objects 
which met their eyes at every turn: 
quaint little chalets with wide over- 
hanging balconies of carved wood ; 
large spotted cows whose metal bells 
made a deep-toned accompaniment 
to the rushing waters of the Ache ; 
and curious figures in peasant cos- 
tume, resembling nothing they had 
ever seen before, —the men bare- 
kneed, with brown leather breeches 
and eagle’s feathers or tufts of 
chamois beard adorning their head- 
gear ; the women with gay coloured 
bodices, large heavy silver necklets, 
whose object was apparently to con- 
ceal the unsightly goitres too often 
found in these parts, and with 
strange little hats, from whence 
dangled golden cords stuck on the 
top of their heads at an extremely 
uncomfortable-looking angle. The 
natives of Berchtesgaden had good- 
humoured smiling faces, very differ- 
ent from the morose expression of 
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the average Scottish labourer; but 
whenever the girls tried to accost 
one of those genial-looking indivi- 
duals, who never passed them on 
the road without a courteous salut- 
ing of” “*Griiss Gott,” they were 
somewhat puzzled to find that even 
Phemie’s much-vaunted high-class 
German was often unequal to the 
task of conveying her meaning to 
the aborigines of the place,—but 
that, as Chrissy very pertinently 
remarked, could only be owing to 
the difference of dialect ; the people 
there probably talked some rustic 
idiom of their own. Of course 
they would have no difficulty in 
making themselves understood by 
educated German folk. 

At first Phemie had been too 
weak to attempt aught beyond short 
strolls in the immediate vicinity of 
the village, but under the magic 
influence of the pine-wood fragrance 
and of the bracing mountain air her 
strength grew apace, and within a 
fortnight she had fully regained 
both appetite and sleep. 

Hitherto neither of the girls had 
accompanied their father on any of 
his more distant sketching expedi- 
tions, but one morning, as he was 
preparing to set off as usual after 
breakfast with his portfolio and 
camp-stool, and a paper containing 
sandwiches in his pocket, Christina 
barred his passage with the follow- 
ing question :— 

“ Where are you off to, papa?” 

“To the Obersee to finish the 
sketch I began on Monday.” 

*¢ And you will be away all day 
like last time?” 

“ All day. I cannot manage to 
be back till dinner at seven o’clock.” 

‘** How far is it to the lake?” 

“ An hour’s walk to the Kénigssee, 
and then another hour to row across 
to the farther end, where the Ober- 
see lies.” 

“Let us go with you, papa. We 
are tired of always taking the same 


walks, and have already explored 
every inch of ground at this side of 
the valley.” 

Mr Dalrymple’s eyes opened 
rather wide. 

“Take you with me, girls! 
Bless my soul, what an idea! 
But you forget that Phemie is ill.” 

“Look at her, papa, and see if 
she is like an invalid!” laughed 
Chrissy. 

Thus apostrophised, Mr Dal- 
rymple put down his sketching 
utensils on the bench in front 
of the inn, and turned round to 
look at his elder daughter; and as 
he did so he experienced a renewed 
shock of surprise, somewhat akin 
to what he had felt on seeing her 
again on his return from the West 
Indies in May. 

Phemie was standing on the 
lowest step of the wooden staircase, 
whose rich deep brown hue, like 
that of the heavy rafters above, 
made a becoming frame for her 
graceful figure. In her short blue 
serge skirt and Holland blouse, 
held together at the waist by a 
leather belt, in which was stuck 
a little nosegay of late gentians, 
while on her cheeks there bloomed 
a pair of far brighter roses than 
those of which illness had lately 
deprived her, she certainly did not 
much resemble an invalid. Mr 
Dalrymple had been so absorbed in 
his water-colour drawings during 
the past week that he had had no 
leisure to notice the transformation 
that was taking place beneath his 
eyes. 

“Bless my soul!” he said again, 
as result of his investigation ; then, 
seeing that there was no escape 
from the position, he resigned him- 
self with a tolerably good grace to 
the prospect of a long afternoon 
spent in the company of his daugh- 
ters. Yes, they might go with him, 
if Phemie really thought she could 
manage the stiff pull up hill to the 
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KGnigssee, and if they would promise 
not to disturb him by their chatter- 
ing, and if they would engage to be 
ready in ten minutes, so as not to 
keep him waiting. 

“We shall be ready in five 
minutes, and we shall be as quiet 
as mice!” exclaimed Chrissy, fer- 
vently, as she sprang up-stairs to 
fetch her hat and gloves. 

“ Let us take our books with us,” 
suggested Phemie. “I have not 
yet finished the second volume of 
‘Quits.’ We can put them in the 
basket along with our sandwiches, 
and that will keep you from chat- 
tering and disturbing papa.” 

An hour later they were rowing 
down the beautiful Koénigssee in 
one of the clumsy flat - bottomed 
boats that have been constructed 
for the accommodation of strangers 
visiting the spot. Two rowers—a 
man and a woman — were plying 
the oars, their sunburnt muscular 
arms, bared to the elbow, cleaving 
the water to right and left with 
long steady strokes which produced 
transient silver flashes on the 
emerald surface. A kingly lake 
indeed, unapproachable in its stern 
rigid majesty, whose haughty cliffs, 
dropping down sheer to the water’s 
edge at almost every point, ill brook 
the familiarity of man. Here and 
there a rough-hewn cross cut into 
the stone at a giddy height, and 
fancifully encrusted with the moss 
and lichens of many years, recalls 
the tragic fate of some presumptuous 
wanderer who had dared to intrude 
on the royal presence. 

When the end of the lake is 
reached, they find themselves on a 
desolate piece of ground, where 
large grey boulder -stones, which 
have rolled down from the heights 
at some remote period, lie cast 
about in weird disarray. On the 
short tufted grass growing between 
them a score of goats are browsing, 
—lithe graceful creatures, whose 
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rich black-and-tan colouring, and 
large startled eyes, might well cause 
them to be mistaken for their wild 
cousins the chamois that dwell up 
yonder on the mountain peaks, 
were it not for a tinkling metal 
bell which one or other of them 
bears on its neck attached to a 
leather collar. 

After picking their way between 
the granite blocks for some ten 
minutes more, the Obersee bursts 
into view, and with a long-drawn 
‘‘Ah!” of admiration, Phemie and 
her sister stand still, totally unpre- 
pared for the beauty of the picture 
that meets their eyes. On three 
sides the cliffs, here and there 
darkly streaked with pine, rise up 
to form an imposing amphitheatre 
encircling the tiny loch, which, like 
a transparent blue sapphire, nestles 
in the stony chalice at its base. 
So impenetrably closed in appear- 
ance is the wall of rock at this 
place as to preclude all idea of 
escape or issue. Standing here be- 
fore the Obersee, we seem to have 
reached the limits of terrestrial 
space, and to have come to a spot 
where no echoes of a turbulent 
world can reach to fret the ear: 
only the eagle’s cry, or the fall of 
some stray piece of stone detached 
by the chamois’ tread, disturbs the 
silence of one of nature’s most ex- 
quisite sanctuaries. 

“Tt looks exactly as if we had 
come to the end of the earth,” said 
Phemie, speaking in an awestruck 
whisper, just as though she had 
been inside a church; and even 
the livelier Chrissy came under the 
influence of the place, for she too 
lowered her voice instinctively, and 
seemed to feel that noisy mirth was 
here out of place. 

After partaking of a frugal lun- 
cheon in the shape of sandwiches 
and hard-boiled eggs, Mr Dalrym- 
ple settled down to his sketch, of 
which he had only washed in the 
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grounding colours on the occasion 
of his first visit to the Obersee. 
The girls, left to their own devices, 
ensconced themselves a few paces 
off in the shade of a large grey 
boulder- stone, each armed with a 
Tauchnitz novel, the reading of 
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which was sometimes, but rarely, 
intersected with desultory scraps 
of conversation, Phemie being so 
absorbed in perusal of the volume 
she held in her hand that she 
made but short unwilling answers 
to her sister’s observations. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SHOT. 


The still August afternoon wore 
on to sunset, a faint rose-coloured 
flush was beginning to show on the 
glittering snow-peaks above the 
Obersee, and the shadows were 
lengthening visibly when at last 
Phemie laid down the book she 
held in her hand. She had just 
read down to the bottom of the 
concluding page, on which it is re- 
corded that Charles Thorpe bears 
away the charming Leonore Nixon 
over his fascinating rival Count 
Waldemar ; and breathing a long- 
drawn sigh of terminated suspense, 
she leant back against the boulder- 
stone in her rear, and with her 
clear hazel eyes watching dreamily 
the flight of some large bird of 
prey that was circling far overhead, 
she said slowly and pensively,’more 
to herself than her sister— 

“So Nora marries Thorpe after 
all.” 

“Of course,” replied Chrissy, 
briskly, delighted to find that her 
sister was again available for con- 
versation. “ Why, what else did 
you expect? I guessed that long 
before the middle of the second 
volume. It was the only possible 
conclusion.” 

* Well, yes——? I suppose so,’ 
said Phemie, half-doubtfully, half- 
interrogatively. 

“She couldn’t have married 
Waldemar, you know,—that would 
have been quite impossible.” 

“Why not? Waldemar was very 
nice—ever so much nicer than that 
ungainly, sulky Thorpe.” 


? 


“But he was a foreigner!” ex- 
claimed Chrissy, with a whole 
world of disparagement in her high 
girlish treble. ‘ Fancy a nice Eng- 
lish girl throwing herself away on 
a wretched foreigner !” 

‘*‘ But English girls sometimes do 
marry Frenchmen or Germans.” 

‘“‘ And they are always wretched,” 
affirmed Chrissy, with great decis- 
sion. ‘Don’t you remember our 
Italian dancing-master, Signor Dol- 
cetti, who married that poor Miss 
Collins? He used to beat her on 
the head with his violin, because 
she refused to eat macaroni stewed 
in colza oil for supper.” 

“ Oh, he was a brute, of course ; 
but all foreigners do not beat their 
wives, I suppose.” 

* And even if they don’t,” pur- 
sued Chrissy, “ they have a hundred 
other unpleasant qualities which 
no Englishwoman could possibly 
put up with. They are agreeable 
enough in society, I have always 
heard — don’t you remember what 
exquisite bows Signor Dolcetti 
used to make, and what a ravishing 
smile he had? Fascinating and 
polite, and so on, but they are all 
false at core: and then how ef- 
feminate they are, don’t you know. 
They wear stays, and are afraid of 
getting their feet wet. Would you 
have married Waldemar yourself if 
you had been in Leonora’s place, 
Phemie ?” 

“ T certainly wouldn’t have mar- 
ried Thorpe,” said Phemie, de- 
cisively. “I think he was just a 
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great, ill-mannered, sulky bear ; and 
it was no particular merit of his to 
have fallen in love with Nora—but 
how she ever came to care for him 
passes my comprehension.” 

At this moment the girls were 
startled by the discharge of a gun 
close at hand—a loud report, which 
echoed again and again from the 
surrounding cliffs. Partly screened 
by the large overhanging boulder- 
stone in their rear, and absorbed in 
their conversation, they had not 
perceived the approach of a second 
party from the direction of the 
Konigssee ; and now looking back, 
they saw a group of half-a-dozen 
gentlemen and ladies some twenty 
paces off, all talking together with 
much animation, the centre of the 
group being formed by a young 
man in the blue uniform coat of 
an Austrian hussar officer. In his 
hand he held a still smoking rifle, 
while with head thrown back he 
was watching with an air of comical 
agerievement the ever lessening 
figure of a large eagle, object of his 
abortive effort, and which, flapping 
its mighty pinions disdainfully, was 
sailing away towards those calm 
mountain-peaks where wicked sports- 
men cease from troubling and weary 
eagles can find rest. The other 
members of the party consisted of 
another somewhat older officer in 
the same uniform, and of five ladies. 
One of these, who was dressed in 
black, appeared to be stout and 
elderly ; the other four, attired in 
light-coloured summer fabrics, bore 
an air of greater youthfulness as well 
as of elegance and fashion. When 
Phemie caught sight of the group, 
the lady in black was holding up 
her hands to her ears with an ex- 
pression of acute anguish, while 
the other members of the party 
were showering expletives of playful 
abuse or derision upon the unlucky 
sportsman, who, seemingly not at 
all embarrassed by his recent failure, 
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was retaliating with graceful self- 
possession, — the most lively part 
in the encounter of words being 
taken by a tall fair girl in pink 
muslin, 

“Tt serves you right, Baron 
Wolfsberg, for having brought that 
horrid gun with you to disturb 
our quiet picnic. Can you not 
let pass a single day without 
murdering some unfortunate crea- 
ture? And then, you know how 
strictly forbidden it is to shoot 
here without a special permission. 
You may thank your stars that no 
royal gamekeeper is at hand to 
take you into custody, as you 
deserve.” 

“Tt is precisely because it is 
forbidden that I brought the gun 
with me,” returned the young man. 
“T have always had a special pre- 
dilection for forbidden fruits; and 
really it is heartless ingratitude on 
your part, Comtesse Riki, to re- 
proach me for it, when you know 
quite well that I only fired the 
shot in hopes of being able to lay 
my booty at your fair feet. Did 
you not lately express a wish to 
have some eagle’s feathers for 
adorning the green Tyrolese hat 
you wore at the Archduke’s garden- 
party last week ?” 

*T don’t believe you thought 
of me a bit when you fired that 
shot,” pouted the fair Comtesse 
Riki; “and besides, my new Tyro- 
lese hat is not green but grey. 
You cannot have looked at me 
that day, or else you must be 
colour-blind.” 

“You see I was so busy looking 
at your eyes that I had no time 
left for the hat,” returned Baron 
Wolfsberg, gravely. 

“ And what colour are my eyes, 
if you please?” pursued the girl, 
with a sudden softening of ex- 
pression which pierced through 
the tone of light banter in which 
this conversation was being pur- 
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sued. “Are they, too, green like 
my hat, perhaps ?” 

* As green as forget-me-nots, or 
as the water of that lake,” he 
affirmed, with a pathetic gesture 
towards the Obersee. 

“We shall never get our coffee 
if you stand there chattering,” now 
put in the stout lady in black, 
after carefully uncorking her ears 
and looking about her to make sure 
that no second shot was impend- 
ing,—“ and after this shock to my 
nerves I shall not feel well again 
till I have had my cup of coffee. 
Baron Wolfsberg, as punishment 
for your misdemeanours you shall 
be condemned to collect wood to 
light our fire while we unpack the 
provisions.” 

Thus adjured, Baron Wolfsberg 
laid down his gun and cast a be- 
seeching glance at the three girls 
in pink muslin. 

“T shall require some one to 
guide my ignorance,” he said; “I 
am not a connoisseur in sticks, and 
should be sure to bring the wrong 
sort of wood unless I am taught. 
Fair Comtessen Riki, Rudi, and 
Resi, you who as future German 
housewives must, of course, be 
initiated into the mysteries of the 
craft, will you be my mentors in 
the art of kindling a domestic 
fire?” 

The three pink girls laughed, 
and, nothing loth, applied them- 
selves to the task of seeking out 
the dry fir branches or stray pieces 
of wood which lay strewn about 
between the boulder-stones. 

Phemie and Chrissy, peeping 
out from the screen of the rock 
where they were seated, noted 
how the slim young officer always 
kept near to the tallest and ap- 
parently oldest of the three girls, 
to whom, with comical gravity, he 
submitted minute portions of stick 
with anxious questions as to their 
fitness for the proposed object. 





The other two girls, who were 
smaller and fairer than their elder 
sister, worked mostly alone, and 
had each far more to show for 
their labours than the united efforts 
of the other couple. Pursuing 
her task with much diligence and 
ardour, the girl who had been 
addressed as Comtesse Resi caught 
sight of a particularly fine log 
which happened to be lying just 
in the rear of Mr Dalrymple’s 
camp-stool, and as she passed be- 
hind him in order to secure the 
prize, the young lady could not 
forbear casting an indiscreet glance 
over the gentleman’s shoulder at 
the sketch now nearing comple- 
tion, and which could certainly be 
ranked as one of Mr Dalrymple’s 
most successful artistic efforts, for, 
inspired by his subject, he had 
been led to bestow unusual techni- 
cal care on this piece of work. 

Tt is quite beautiful, I tell you,” 
declared Comtesse Resi when she 
had regained her companions, clasp- 
ing the unwieldy log in her pink 
muslin arms. “The snow-peaks 
are beautifully suggested, and he 
has hit off to perfection the blue 
transparent colour of the Obersee.” 

“T wonder who the fellow can 
be,” said Baron Wolfsberg, who 
had just approached with a micro- 
scopic nosegay of dry fir twigs 
between his fingers. ‘ He does not 
exactly look like one of those 
Munich artists one usually meets 
about here.” 

“Let us see this work of art,” 
said the lady in black, after having 
securely established the pan con- 
taining liquid coffee-essence on the 
new-kindled fire. She had hitherto 
accorded no particular attention to 
the grey-coated figure in their 
vicinity, such apparitions being 
only too common in those parts ; 
but hardly had she taken a few 
steps in his direction than an in- 
voluntary cry of recognition burst 
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from her lips, and Mr Dalrymple, 
glancing up from his sketch, per- 
ceived a stout elderly lady hurrying 
towards him with outstretched 
hands, and a broad smile on her 
swarthy countenance. 

“Cher Monsieur Dalrimpello! 
What pleasure unexpected to find 
you here!” exclaimed Baroness 
Gabelstein, with effusive greeting. 
“Who would have thought, when 
we parted us on board the West 
Indian steamer in May, that we 
would find ourselves again here in 
the arms of nature !” 

At mention of the West Indian 
steamer the look of blank bewilder- 
ment with which Mr Dalrymple 
had first regarded the lady dis- 
appeared, and rising to his feet 
with what grace he could muster, 
he too made haste to salute his 
fellow traveller of some weeks 
ago. 

“You really must the pleasure 
give us to join our little party over 
there, and share our modest govter 
after your labours,” said the Baron- 
ess, after duly admiring the sketch. 
“We have not much to offer, but 
at least I can promise you a better 
cup of coffee than what in the 
steamer they gave us.” 

“I am sorry to refuse,” replied 
Mr Dalrymple, looking embarrassed, 
“but you see I am not alone—my 
daughters,” and with a gesture he 
indicated the two girls, who, en- 
sconced in the fast lengthening 
shade of the grey boulder-stone, had 
hitherto passed unnoticed. 

“What ! you have your little 
girls also here brought! But that 
is a pleasure more. I dote upon 
children, and shall be delighted 
their acquaintance to make.” 

Phemie and Chrissy at a sign 
from their father now approached, 
and executed a couple of rather 
awkward curtseys as they were 
presented to the Baroness, who 
stared at Phemie for a full minute 
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before recovering the use of her 
usually so voluble tongue. 

“But how many daughters have 
you then, cher monsieur ?” she said 
at last, turning back to the father. 

“Only these two.” 

‘You mean to say these are the 
same little girls on the photograph 
you gave me for my album ?” 

“The same ; but the likeness was 
taken three years ago, and they have 
changed a little since.” 

‘Changed ! I believe it well in- 
deed. It is as complete a metamor- 
phosis as that of the ugly duckling. 
Do you know, cher monsieur, that 
when I saw that photograph, I to 
myself thought this poor man is to 
pity indeed to have such disgrace- 
ful daughters. But now she has 
grown charming — Ja wirklich 
reizend /” 

Phemie, colouring up under this 
unqualified praise, and under the 
close inspection of Baroness Gabel- 
stein’s keen black eyes, looked 
prettier still, and felt decidedly re- 
lieved when, leading the way with 
her father, who had meanwhile 
packed up his sketching utensils 
for the day, the lady prepared to 
rejoin her party. The two girls, 
following in the rear, had barely 
time to exchange a few whispered 
remarks on the subject of this novel 
and surprising turn of affairs, 

“T say,” said Chrissy, nudging 
her sister vigorously in the side, 
“isn’t it jolly, now we are going 
to make acquaintance with real live 
foreigners ?” 

“Hush!” said Phemie, anxiously, 
“don’t speak so loud, Chrissy. I 
feel so — so frightened, just as if 
something were going to happen. 
I almost wish that lady had not 
recognised papa.” 

“Why, what should happen ? 
They are not going to cut our 
throats, and they don’t look like 
cannibals either. They seem to be 
real swell people.” 
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“Hush!” said Phemie again ; 
and then furtherconversation became 
impossible, for they had reached the 
party grouped round the gipsy fire. 
Here the Dalrymples were intro- 
duced in due form to each separate 
individual : first to Rittmeister von 
Immhausen and his wife, a young 
merried couple with a strong flavour 


of honeymoonism still clinging about 
them ; then to the three girls in 
pink, who were respectively de- 
signated as the Comtessen Riki, 
Resi, and Rudi Giffingen (alias 
Frederike, Therese, and Rudolfine) ; 
and lastly to Baron Leopold Wolfs- 
berg, Ober-lieutenant in the 
Hussar Regiment. 





CHAPTER IX.—MOONLIGHT EFFECTS. 


During the rustic repast which 
ensued, Phemie, seated between 
two of the Giffingen girls, had the 
opportunity of making some prim- 
ary observations on the habits of 
foreigners in general and of Aus- 
trians in particular—for, as was 
presently explained to her, the 
party in question had driven over 
here from Salzburg, the first town 
across the Austrian frontier, some 
three hours distant from here. 
Frau von Immhausen, the newly 
married wife of the Hussar captain, 
and a native of some other part of 
Austria, had expressed a wish to 
visit the Kénigssee and Obersee, 
and Baroness Gabelstein, who 
asked no better than to seize upon 
this pretext for organising a pleas- 
ure party, accompanied by refresh- 
ments, had gladly done so. Despite 
her efforts, however, and the untir- 
ing energy with which she always 
pushed any object in view, she had 
been unable on this occasion to pro- 
cure more than four other persons 
to make up the party. Everybody 
at Salzburg had seen the KGénigssee 
over and over again, and most people 
were dead sick of it by this time, 
and it therefore required some more 
powerful stimulus than merely the 
worship of nature to induce people 
to look upon this beautiful lake 
for the twentieth or thirtieth time. 
Comtesse Riki Giffingen had certain- 
ly visited the K6nigssee full twenty 
times already, but she was quite 


willing to do so twenty times more 
if necessary, provided only that she 
did so in company of Baron Leopold 
Wolfsberg, a fact of which the 
pleasure-loving Baroness was well 
aware when she invited Riki along 
with her sisters to take part in the 
expedition. Gifted with a tall, 
graceful figure, a delicate aquiline 
nose, and a profusion of auburn 
hair, Riki Giffingen had been the 
féted beauty of Salzburg society 
scarce half-a-dozen years ago: Gold 
Riki, as she used to be called then, 
partly because of her bright-coloured 
hair, partly by reason of certain ex- 
pectations she was supposed to have 
from a wealthy godfather. But her 
beauty was of the kind that quickly 
fades, and now that she had passed 
her twenty-fifth year, people were 
beginning to find out that her hair 
was more red than golden, and that 
what used to pass muster as ready 
wit, on nearer inspection often bore 
a remarkable resemblance to ill- 
natured repartee. The first fresh- 
ness of youth once gone, her 
features had become over sharp 
and pronounced, and there were 
hard strained lines about the 
corners of her mouth which had 
not been there before. One beauty, 
however, of which time could not 
rob her, were the large blue eyes, 
a fleur de téte of that true forget- 
me-not colour so rarely seen out of 
Germany ; but even into these there 
had come a worn and feverish ex- 
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pression now almost habitual—the 
eager dissatisfied look of one who 
for years has been pursuing a de- 
lusive dream, for ever evading 
her grasp. Comtesse Riki Gif- 
fingen, like many another high-born 
damsel, had entered upon life with 
overweening expectations of what 
the future was to bring, and in the 
first insolent boast of her trium- 
phant young beauty had believed 
that nothing short of a prince’s 
crown backed up by solid millions 
could be worthy of her acceptance. 
But years had gone by, and though 
admired and flirted with by many 
_ nen, no prince had shown himself 
particularly anxious to lay his 
coronet at her feet, especially after 
the rich godfather had departed 
this life bequeathing his money to 
distant relations. Riki had been 
twenty-three when this occurred, 
and realising that she had little 
time to lose, the more so as her 
two younger twin-sisters Resi and 
Rudi were now grown up, and, 
though far less regularly handsome 
than Riki had been, were in danger 
of becoming formidable rivals by 
reason of their greater freshness 
and artlessness, she wisely re- 
linquished her lofty ideals, and set 
to work deliberately to capture the 
first eligible man that came across 
her path. Having wasted her 
powers of seduction in vain on 
every marriageable man within 
reach, her hopes had revived again 
with the advent of a new cavalry 
regiment last spring, the 
Hussars, more especially when it 
became known that their colonel 
was a wealthy bachelor. Colonel 
Farkas was his name, and Riki’s 
first efforts in his direction were 
crowned with unexpected success, 
for within a very few weeks, of 
their first meeting the grim old 
warrior, who until now had passed 
for an irretrievable misogynist, had 
been utterly and entirely van- 
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quished by Gold Riki’s aristo 
cratic charms. Descended from 
no family in particular, Colonel 
Farkas owed his position in the 
army to merit alone, unbacked by 
favour or protection, while the 
very considerable fortune which 
had come to him somewhat late in 
life proceeded from an uncle who 
had made his money in the fabri- 
cation of matches. Though very 
different from the ideal prince of 
whom Riki Giffingen had fondly 
dreamt in her teens, Colonel Farkas 
was yet undoubtedly a good parti 
for a penniless comtesse, and more 
than one Salzburg maiden would 
have been ready to change places 
with Riki when it became evident 
that she had only to hold out her 
finger in order to become the 
Colonel’s wife. 

But things begun in cold-blooded 
calculation often take an unex- 
pected turn which defeats all our 
forethought. The wealthy and 
hard-featured Colonel had a hand- 
some young aide-de-camp whose 
name was Leopold Wolfsberg, fa- 
miliarly curtailed to Poldi Wolfs- 
berg amongst his comrades, the 
scion of an ancient but now im- 
poverished German family; and 
rather to her own surprise, Riki 
Giffingen soon made the discovery 
that she had surrendered her heart 
to the fascinating young officer, and 
after a short sharp struggle between 
love and interest had acknowledged 
to herself that it would be no hard- 
ship to give up her dreams of am- 
bition for his sake. Poldi Wolfs- 
berg meanwhile, an instinctive flirt 
of the harmless order, who could 
never find himself in the vicinity 
of a pretty girl without making 
eyes at her, had entered upon the 
flirtation out: of pure thoughtless 
gaiety. Aged twenty-six at this 
point of his career, he had already 
had flirtations innumerable with 
women both married and un- 
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married, and knew exactly —or 
thought he knew—how far to go 
in his dexterous management of 
edged tools. A cautious butterfly 
as he was, with no other object 
in view but that of amusement, 
he had always hitherto understood 
how to draw back in time when- 
ever the game threatened to be- 
come too serious. Whether he 
would succeed in doing so now 
was a question affording much 
food for speculation in Salzburg 
society. Most persons there were 
inclined to back up Colonel Farkas’s 
suit, being of opinion that Riki’s 
infatuation for the handsome young 
officer, who had not a serious idea 
in his head, was unpardonable 
folly; but some few there were 
who, having a latent weakness in 
favour of romance, took a more 
indulgent view of the case. Baron- 
ess Gabelstein did not care two- 
pence for either Colonel Farkas or 
Poldi Wolfsberg in the abstract, 
but was ready enough to further 
each suit alternately as prompted 
by expediency. 

All these details only became 
apparent to Phemie Dalrymple 
somewhat later, when something 
like intimacy had been established 
between herself and the Giffingen 
girls, On this first occasion of 
their meeting she only remarked 
that the young hussar officer seemed 
very attentive to the elder of the 
three pink girls at whose side he 
was seated, and that a thread of 
playful banter ran through their 
talk to each other, though she could 
not always follow the intricacies of 
the rapid German conversation, and 
felt a little nervous at the thought 
of being possibly called upon to 
express herself in that language. 
She was not, however, on this occa- 
sion put through any such ordeal, 
for the three Giffingens spoke Eng- 
lish with far greater ease and fluency 
than Baroness Gabelstein, and were 
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delighted to have an opportunity of 
displaying their acquirements. The 
Austrian girls of the present genera- 
tion are mostly good linguists, and 
equally at home in French or Eng- 
lish, the French bonne of their 
earliest infancy being mostly ex- 
changed after half-a-dozen years for 
the English governess, who presides 
over the schoolroom up to their 
entry into society. These linguistic 
attainments of the Austrian nobility 
are, however, as yet chiefly confined 
to the fair sex, and those young 
men who are good modern linguists 
are still in the minority. 

Poldi Wolfsberg was no exception 
to this general rule, and he there- 
fore wisely confined himself to his 
native tongue, after earnestly re- 
questing the sisters to explain to 
the English ladies that an unforiu- 
nate cavalry officer was so over- 
whelmed by the study of abstract 
military science that he had no 
time left to devote to the more 
ornamental branches of education. 

“ We spend our nights in burn- 
ing the midnight oil over books and 
maps: that is why our foreheads 
are so covered with wrinkles, and 
our heads invariably turn prema- 
turely grey.” 

“Don’t believe him,” said Resi 
Giffingen to Phemie, after translat- 
ing the above phrase for her benefit. 
“If ever Baron Wolfsberg turns 
grey, it will not be from over-study, 
take my word, for it isn’t on record 
that any one has yet seen him with 
a book in his hand since he left 
school.” 

“You do me gross injustice, 
Comtesse Resi,” objected the young 
man. “Why, I read a whole 
French novel of Darwin in three 
volumes last winter, when I was 
laid up with bronchitis.” 

“ A novel of Darwin’s?” Phemie 
could not help saying, interro- 
gatively. 

“Well, perhaps the fellow’s 
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name was Daudet, now that I come 
to think of it. You know what a 
bad memory I have, and all French 
names are so much alike.” 

“Daudet sounds a great deal 
more probable than Darwin,” 
laughed Resi; “and Zola or Gyp 
would have sounded more probable 
still.” 

“T bet you haven’t a notion who 
Darwin was, Wolfsberg ?” now put 
in Captain Immhausen, for a mo- 
ment interrupting the tender softto- 
voce conversation he had been keep- 
ing up with his wife. 

“Darwin? Oh, of course every 
one knows who Darwin was. My 
cousin Leo has a book about him, 
and I remember dipping into it one 
day when I was locked into his 
room by mistake by a fool of an 
orderly.” 

“Well, who was Darwin? and 
what did he write about?” persisted 
the Captain, who was fond of sift- 
ing any matter with true German 
conscientiousness. 

“What he wrote about? Oh, 
monkeys I think—used to cut off 
their tails, did he not, in order to 
prove that they have souls?” 

At this novel exposition of the 
Darwinian theory every one laughed 
immoderately ; but Riki Giffingen, 
although she joined in the merri- 
ment, did so rather constrainedly, 
and seemed but imperfectly to relish 
this exposition of her admirer’s ig- 
norance. By way of changing the 
subject, she now said hastily, ad- 
dressing herself to her right-hand 
neighbour— 

“So you are both Lcossaises, 
Baroness Gabelstein tells me. How 
very interesting and romantic your 
land must be! But does it not 
make you sad never to see the sun- 
shine, and to live all your life in a 
brouillard ?” 

Phemie stared a little, and then 
tried to explain that sunshine was 
not absolutely unknown in Scot- 
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land, although the heat there in 
summer is less intense than here ; 
but her words were insufficient to 
overthrow the inrooted Continental 
belief that we live habitually in a 
sort of Stygian darkness—just as 
all Englishmen are believed to be a 
prey to that vague and mysterious 
ailment designated as “le spleen.” 

Mr Dalrymple, meanwhile, was 
talking confidentially to the Baron- 
ess on the trials and responsibili- 
ties which beset a father in charge 
of grown-up daughters ; while Cap- 
tain Immhausen and his wife, solely 
absorbed in each other’s society, 
were displaying their conjugal affec- 
tion in a frank unabashed fashion, 
decidedly startling to English ideas. 
Husband and wife belonged both 
to the dumpling order of beauty, 
and their union seemed to have 
been determined by motives of 
analogy. She called him “ Mein 
Schatz (my sweetheart), to which 
endearing appellation he responded 
by calling her “ Mein Kind” ; and 
she evidently regarded it as a deli- 
cate and tender attention on his 
part when, having with his finger 
and thumb selected a large lump of 
sugar, he proceeded to dip it into 
the contents of his own coffee-cup, 
and then playfully popped it be- 
tween the rosy expectant lips of 
his delighted little wife. 

New and strange to the English 
girls was also the way in which 
these Germans all talked about 
their food as they ate it, debating 
upon the excellence of the coffee, 
and on the sweetness and crisp- 
ness of the accompanying cakes, in 
a manner which is indeed overheard 
in English nurseries, but never 
tolerated in the schoolroom. 

Phemie left her glass of coffee 
almost untasted, finding it strange 
and unpalatable by reason of the 
thick boiled cream with which it 
was made, in spite of Riki Giffing- 
en’s whispered assurance that it 
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was quite délicat, and that bet- 
ter coffee was not to be drunk even 
at the Archduke’s garden- parties ; 
but the more valiant Chrissy, re- 
garding it as a point of honour not 
to refuse the proffered hospitality, 
swallowed the contents of her glass 
bravely at one gulp, after firmly 
shutting her eyes in order to escape 
the nauseous sight of the large 
thick flakes of curdled skin which 
floated about its surface. 

When the meal was terminated, 
the three Giffingen girls dropped 
curtseys to Baroness Gabelstein 
and kissed her hand in token of 
gratitude for the excellent nourish- 
ment with which she had regaled 
them; while the other members 
of the party shook hands or bowed 
to the lady. In point of fact the 
coffee had been provided by Mad- 
ame Immbhausen and the cakes by 
Riki and her sister; but no one 
appeared to remember this, and by 
tacit consent they one and all 
seemed to have agreed that Baron- 
ess Gabelstein was to be regarded 
as hostess. 

Chrissy stared in open-mouthed 
amazement while these ceremonies 
were being performed, but Phemie 
stood aside, feeling shy and embar- 
rassed at sight of these unusual 
salutations, which she had not tlie 
courage to imitate, and whose mean- 
ing she but imperfectly understood. 
Soon after this the party broke up, 
but in rowing back homewards over 
the Kénigssee, the boat containing 
Mr Dalrymple and his daughters 
followed closely in the wake of the 
larger barge which had brought the 
Austrian party. Now that the 
sunshine was gone from the lake, 
the green and gold glory that had 
made it so resplendent in the fore- 
noon had vanished: cold grey sha- 
dows were beginning to creep over 
the landscape, and the overhanging 
cliffs looked grim and threatening 
in the fast gathering twilight. 


Baron Wolfsberg now produced 
a zither which he had borrowed 
from one of the boatmen, and ac- 
companied himself while he sang 
several German Volkslieder with 
much grace and feeling. 


*¢Tn einem kiihlen Grunde 
Da geht ein Miihlenrad, 
Mein Liebster ist verschwunden 
Der dort gewohnet hat,” 


ran the words of the last ditty, 
sung on this occasion to a simple, 
pathetic melody, which, devoid of 
art or ornament, went straight to 
the heart—especially when heard 
on a still summer night in the 
shadow of the grand old hills 
which surround the Kénigssee. She 
could not follow the words; but 
listening to the singer’s baritone 
voice as it reached them over the 
water from the boat in front, 
Phemie felt a strange, unreal sen- 
sation creep over her, as though 
she had suddenly dropped into a 
new unknown world where every- 
thing was different from what she 
had previously known, and where 
nothing she said or did seemed to 
have any connection with what had 
gone before. 

It had grown almost dark by 
this time, and the Kdénigssee lay 
stretched before them like a dead 
black pall, on which the stars over- 
head were beginning to cast their 
embroidery of silver spangles. 

The singer’s lay ran on— 


“* Er hat mir Treu versprochen, 
Gab mir ein Ring dabei, 
Er hat die Treu gebrochen— 
Das Ringlein sprang entzwei. 


Hor ich ein Miihlrad gehen, 
Ich weiss nicht was ich will, 
Ich mécht ’am leibsten sterben 
Da wiir’s auf einmal still.” 


By the time the last long-drawn 
vibrating note had died away over 
the water, the end of the Kénigs- 
see was reached, and as he assisted 
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the ladies of his boat to alight, 
Baron Wolfsberg could not help 
noticing that Comtesse Riki’s large 
blue eyes were full of tears, and 
that her delicately gloved little 
hand was trembling as she laid 
it on his arm. ‘“ You will be true 
to me? You will not desert me 
like the lover in the song?” her 
blue eyes were saying to him as 
plainly as eyes could speak. Seen 
thusjin the kindly moonlight, 
which cast a becoming glamour 
over features that had grown too 
sharp, and a complexion that had 
lost the first bloom of youth, Gold 
Riki appeared as fair and fascinat- 
ing as she had ever done in the 
zenith of her beauty. So perhaps 
it was not to be wondered at if 
Poldi Wolfsberg responded to the 
possibly involuntary pressure of the 
fingers with unnecessary warmth, 
or if he detained her hand for just 
one second longer than he need 
have done. In the next moment, 
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however, he anathematised his own 
folly, and hastily declining the seat 
so warmly pressed upon him by 
Baroness Gabelstein opposite her- 
self and Riki Giffingen, he placed 
himself on the box of the second 
carriage, explaining that he wished 
to smoke a cigar. 

“The deuce take it all! I was 
very nearly putting my foot into 
it there,” he said to himself, as he 
drove back to Salzburg. ‘I'll be 
shot if ever I play the zither 
again or sing that sentimental rub- 
bish by moonlight. The women 
cannot stand it: they are all alike, 
and it goes to their heads at 
once.” 

He cast an ironical glance over 
his shoulder at the inmates of his 
carriage—Captain Immhausen and 
his dumpling little wife, who had 
fallen asleep with her head touch- 
ingly pillowed against her consort’s 
manly chest, and with both hands 
lovingly clasped within his own. 
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Or Muhammedan countries Mo- 
rocco is perhaps the most fanati- 
cal. There seems to exist there 
not only a latent hatred for the 
Christian, but also an intense 
jealousy for the more comfortable 
circumstances in which he exists. 
The Moors, who are at any mo- 
ment liable to be thrown into the 
filthiest and most unhealthy of 
prisons, see the European living 
in peace and security ; and while 
the natives are everyday squeezed, 
taxed, and retaxed to fill the 
pockets of unscrupulous Bashas, 
the European in Morocco pays no 
taxes either to the Sultan of that 
country or to those who represent 
their own respective Governments 
as ministers or consuls, And it is 
doubtless this knowledge of their 
superior state of existence, and 
their freedom from the constant 
fear of injustice and imprisonment, 
that adds fuel to the already flam- 
ing torch of fanaticism. The 
lives lived by the Moors are, with- 
out, perhaps, any exception, the 
most precarious and miserable that 
can be imagined. The poor man 
is thrown into prison for sums 
he never possessed, and can never 
pay; the rich to be squeezed of 
all he possesses : while those only 
can hope to escape who are mem- 
bers of families sufficiently power- 
ful to arouse the fears of the local 
governor, should he attempt ex- 
tortion, and not sufficiently power- 
ful to stir up the jealousy and 
avarice of the Sultan. Even the 
governors of the provinces suffer 
themselves as they make others 
suffer ; for just as they squeeze the 
agriculturist and the peasant, so 
are they in turn squeezed by the 
Sultan and his viziers: and should 
they fail by constant presents to 
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maintain a good opinion at the 
Court, they can expect only im- 
prisonment and often death. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
entire population of Morocco lives 
in a state of perpetual terror. 
But there are occasions upon 
which, for a day at least, they lay 
aside their fears, — occasions on 
which they need not hesitate to 
bring forth their richly embroid- 
ered saddles from their huts and 
tents, and adorn themselves in the 
gorgeous clothing that sees the 
light of day only perhaps two or 
three times in the year. These oc- 
casions are the great feast-days of 
their local saints. 

There are numbers of these long- 
deceased Sheree/s, much reverenced 
one and all, whose domed tombs 
help not a little to render pictur- 
esque a country with no particular 
features of beauty in many of its 
districts. In northern Morocco 
there may be said to be four great 
shrines, without counting those 
that are reverenced by particular 
sects and brotherhoods, and each 
of these on its particular feast- 
day attracts an immense crowd 
of all classes of Moors. They are 
Mulai Idris, patron saint of Fez, 
and founder of the Drisite dynasty, 
a common ancestor of the Sultan 
and the Shereef of Wazan; Mulai 
Bousalam, whose tomb lies on the 
sea-coast some miles south of the 
town of Laraiche, and whose yearly 
three days’ festival attracts perhaps 
the largest crowd of any; Mulai 
Abd, es-Salaam, in the mountains 
of Beni Aros, whose tomb of rough 
thatch—for the saying is that the 
saint wishes for no mosque to be 
built over his grave—is daily the 
scene of pilgrimage; and Mulai 
Bushta, whose burial-place is dis- 
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puted, two separate spots laying 
claim to holding the sacred bones, 
—one in the mountains of Beni 
Msgilda, the other in Feshtdla, 
near the great rocky mountain that 
bears the saint’s name. 

It had been the author’s lot, pre- 
vious to the adventure here to be 
related, to be present at the great 
feast of Mulai Idris at Fez, and to 
watch the long procession, a mile 
or so of strange fanatics, bearing 
the richly emblazoned crimson and 
gold coverings of the tomb and an 
enormous display of presents to 
the sacred shrine; and so inter- 
esting had he found this experience, 
so diverse and diverting were the 
people who thronged the streets, 
that he wished to enlarge his ex- 
perience of such matters by being 
present at one of the other great 
feasts, — by preference that of 
Mulai Bushta, which, owing to its 
position between the mountains 
and the plains, attracts a more 
wild and representative crowd of 
the inhabitants of Morocco than 
any of the others. With what 
results his visit to Mulai Bushta 
ended will be seen anon. 

If one were to ask any Moor 
who Mulai Bushta was, the only 
reply one would obtain would be 
that he was a great saint, who 
lived and died ever so long ago; 
that in the flesh, during his life, and 
since in the spirit, he has worked, 
and is to-day working, many mir- 
acles; and as one is told this the 
informant will raise his hand rev- 
erently to his lips and kiss it at 
the mention of so holy a name. 
But beyond this rather unsatis- 
factory tradition nothing is known 
for certain as to the saint’s per- 
sonality ; and it is possibly owing 
to this fact that his tomb to-day 
attracts so great an amount of 
reverence and esteem. Had there 
been handed down any authentic 
records of his life, it is probable 
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that his notoriety would not to-day 
have been anything like what it 
is; for he must have been a man 
of power and authority to have 
sown the seeds of to-day’s crop 
of sanctity, and in Morocco power 
and authority are seldom obtained 
without extortion and cruelty. 
However, rather than libel the 
old gentleman,—for he is reported 
to have died at a fabulous age,— 
we will satisfy ourselves by this, 
—that whatever he may have been 
while alive, his ashes—or one of 
the reported places in which they 
lie—are considered to-day suffi- 
ciently holy to attract yearly, and 
during a month of fasting,—for 
the festival is held on the twenty- 
seventh day of Ramadan, —an 
immense horde of people. 

Of all the great feasts, that 
of Mulai Bushta is perhaps the 
most hazardous to visit; for the 
country in which the festival 
is held, though nominally under 
the authority of the governor of 
the next province, is altogether 
lawless, and the natives collected 
on the day of the musim or 
fete from almost every quarter of 
Morocco would fear no punishment 
for wreaking vengeance on any 
infidel who might chance to defile 
with his unholy presence the 
sacred spot: while again, the feast 
falling in the month of Ramadan, 
during which all the natives are 
fasting from an hour or two before 
dawn to sunset, adds not a little 
to their fanaticism by souring 
their tempers. 

Mulai Bushta lies between the 
two largest rivers of northern 
Morocco—the Sebi and its tribu- 
tary the Wergha, which unite 
into a common channel at a 
spot where the hills are left be- 
hind and the plains commence, 
through which the Sebi—for the 
two streams after their junction 
take the name of the larger— 
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flows to the sea, dividing the 
fertile lands of the Gharb and 
Beni Hassen. Where the rivers 
divide, and lying between the 
two, are the tribe lands of Oulad 
Aissa and Sherdga, the former 
extending to the plains, the latter 
lying farther to the south and 
east. It is on the borders of the 
large province of Sheraga, in the 
district of Feshtdla, that Mulai 
Bushta lies, on the steep slopes of 
an enormous flat-topped block of 
rock that rises to many hundreds 
of feet above the surrounding un- 
dulating plain. This mountain 
forms one of a series of these 
strange peaks that lie along both 
banks of the Wergha for some 
distance during its course, and 
they form a spur of the larger 
mountain-ranges of north-west 
Morocco. Thus the position of the 
shrine is one peculiarly adapted 
for collecting a mixed crowd; for 
on one side undulating hills slope 
away to the plains, inhabited by 
the Arabs, while on the other the 
high mountains rise almost im- 
mediately,—the home of that 
strange race of fair people whose 
origin is unknown, excepting, so 
far, that it is not Semitic: for the 
mountaineers—I do not refer to 
the Berbers, who are again per- 
fectly distinctive — despise the 
Arab and his horses, to whom 
they are entirely different in ap- 
pearance and manner of living. 
Again, the two days’ journey to 
Fez is sufficiently short to entice 
a crowd of the inhabitants of 
that city ; while Meknas and Wa- 
zan and all the other towns with- 
in reach send large contingents, 
—even Morocco city itself, distant 
some twelve days’ journey, is rep- 
resented. The Berbers, too, col- 


lect in large numbers on the day 
of the musim from their moun- 
tains and forests to the south and 
east of Fez. 


A picturesque group 
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they form on their thin wiry 
horses, usually with their long 
white clothing much the worse 
for wear, and their saddles all 
shreds and tatters. They are the 
remnants of the original inhabi- 
tants before the Arab invasion, on 
which they were driven from the 
open country to seek refuge in 
the fastnesses in which they now 
dwell, setting at naught the 
authority of the Sultan, and con- 
stantly at war with their Arab 
neighbours. In type they are en- 
tirely different to the Moors, and 
seem to possess features Turanian 
rather than Semitic. Their lan- 
guage is the strange guttural 
Shellah, absolutely unlike Arabic 
in sound and formation. But 
besides bringing together these 
visitors from long distances, Mulai 
Bushta summons to his feasts 
many a plundering tribe from his 
nearer neighbourhood. MHyaina, 
for instance, whose country lies a 
day farther south ; who are Arabs, 
and whose depredations upon the 
surrounding districts cause the 
native government at Fez con- 
stant disquietance, but with whose 
lawlessness the Sultan is absolutely 
unable to cope. True sons of Ish- 
mael they are, their hand against 
every man’s, and every man’s 
against them, — good horsemen 
every one of them, and wild-looking 
fellows into the bargain. Besides 
these the mountains pour to the 
scene representatives of a dozen or 
so fanatical plundering tribes, whose 
love of religion and of loot is about 
equal. What with all these, and 
many more sections not mentioned, 
Mulai Bushta is a very hotbed 
of fanaticism on the feast-day, es- 
pecially when, as on the occasion 
of the author’s visit, the month 
of Ramadan falls in the heat of 
May. How great must be the 
reverence towards the saint will 
be appreciated when it is stated 
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that the pilgrims come from great 
distances, fasting the while, walk- 
ing or riding miles every day 
along sandy or dry clay - tracks, 
without eating or drinking for a 
period of some sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four—that is to say, 
from before the first grey tint of 
dawn until sunset! 

I confess, however, that it was 
far more search for adventure and 
a desire to witness the strange 
sight than any feeling of religious 
zeal that determined me to ac- 
company the pilgrims to the 
musim ; while at the same time 
I was thinking of visiting Fez, 
and from Wazan, where I had 
been residing for some months at 
the court of the Shereef, Mullai 
Bushta does not lie more than a 
day or so’s journey off the road. 

For the last six months I had 
been living the life of the native, 
never seeing a European or hearing 
a word of any civilised language, 
and adopting the costume and 
many of the habits and customs 
of the country. So there were 
but few arrangements to be made 
in preparation for my visit. My 
horses were all Barbs, with long 
manes and tails in Arab fashion ; 
my saddle was of salmon silk and 
gold embroidery, with the clumsy 
great gilded stirrups and the high 
peaks before and behind, my 
bridle to match; while as _ to 
clothes, I had complete changes of 
all classes of Arab costume which 
I adopted according to my pur- 
suits: for to go shooting, for in- 
stance, in the long finely- woven 
dress of the people of the plains 
would be as impossible as _ rid- 
ing would be uncomfortable in 
the short jelab and still shorter 
drawers of the mountaineers. As 


to my pack-animals, after several 
years’ experience of travel in more 
than one foreign country, I have 
come to the conclusion that, as a 
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rule, the natives of each land have 
discovered the best means of travel- 
ling in that particular land. Often, 
it is true, from inefficient work- 
manship, their inventions can be 
improved upon; but it is seldom 
that one can replace a native 
pack-saddle, for instance, by one 
of some other kind, and find that 
it works equally satisfactorily,—a 
result often owing to the inability 
to understand it and the disinclina- 
tion for new inventions amongst 
one’s men. So it is that, almost 
without exception, I adopt the 
means of travelling that are in 
vogue amongst the inhabitants of 
the country. So it was in this 
case that my mules, when packed, 
resembled those of any better 
class Moor on the road—the bed- 
ding, clothing, &c., being all rolled 
up in carpets of native manufac- 
ture, while the whole packs were 
covered with the common striped 
native rugs, from the ropes of 
which dangled a display of native 
kitchen utensils, such as strange 
copper and brass kettles and bowls, 
a long-legged tripod of rich work- 
manship, on which the natives 
boil the water for their favourite 
mint-scented green tea, and a 
couple of large polished copper and 
brass trays. 

Three or four days before the 
eventful feast I announced my 
intention to my men, who at first 
offered such few remonstrances as 
their position allowed, and then 
entered heartily into the zest of 
the affair. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth 
day of Ramadan we left the village 
where I had been camping for a 
couple of days, fishing and shoot- 
ing, and set out. My caravan was 
by no means a small one ; for quite 
a number of the villagers took 
advantage of my visiting the 
musim to accompany me, and of 
these many brought their wives 
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and children, mounted on mules 
and mares and donkeys; while to 
render the troop complete, a dozen 
or so of the village dogs, thinking 
no doubt they would obtain more 
to eat by so doing than by re- 
maining in the half-deserted tent- 
village, followed in our train. 

A few words must be said as 
to the men by whom I was ac- 
companied. As always, Abdur- 
rahman was with me. To travel 
without him, whether in Morocco, 
the Yemen, or Somaliland and 
Harrar, would be to me almost 
an impossibility. Ever faithful 
and trustworthy, brave and good, 
he has passed through many a bad 
time with me, but somehow we 
have always come out of it all 
right, to laugh over our adven- 
tures. Besides Abdurrahman I 
was accompanied by a man who 
stood me in good part on the occa- 
sion I am about to speak of. This 
man is well known for his most ex- 
cellent horsemanship, his personal 
bravery, and his acme of perfection 
as a cattle-lifter all over the plains 
of north Morocco—where, by the 
by, the profession of horse-stealer is 
considered by no means an ignoble 
one. However, Sheikh Ahmed el- 
Jimai is no longer a young man, 
and having by his former profes- 
sion enriched himself to a con- 
siderable extent, he has now aban- 
doned his adventurous career, and 
taken to a quiet religious life, 
never missing the hour of prayer. 
Yet every now and then there 
comes over him a fit of the desire 
for the old life; and never is 
there a petty war between the 
tribes that he does not throw 
in his lot with one side or the 
other, and take the lead of the 
cavalry. In appearance he is 
small and wiry, his face heavily 
lined and scarred, but handsome 
nevertheless, with sharp piercing 
black eyes, and a grey beard and 
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moustache. On foot he is extra- 
ordinarily ungraceful; from con- 
tinued riding he has become bandy- 
legged, and his feet and ankles are 
marked with the horny growths 
that are produced by the constant 
wear of the hard stirrup against 
the bare flesh. One can always 
tell a horseman in Morocco from 
these marks, for only the most 
constant riding will occasion them 
to any great extent, and Ahmed 
el-Jimai’s feet are literally de- 
formed with them. He has lived 
his whole life in the saddle, and 
that an old and a torn one. But 
to-day he has settled down, and 
bought himself handsome clothes 
and horse-trappings, and is no 
little personage in the Gharb. 
My caravan contained also some 
half-dozen wild mountaineer mule- 
drivers, handsome fair men of the 
Beni Msara and surrounding tribes, 
bright amusing fellows, active as 
chamois, and always laughing and 
gay. Terrible ruffians they are to 
look at, and very different from 
the stately Arabs, with their short 
brown jelabs reaching to the knee, 
and just showing the lower edge of 
their embroidered drawers, and a 
length of exquisitely formed leg 
below. On their shaven heads 
they wind a yard or two of scarlet 
cloth, with a gold band across it, 
and literally hang their bodies 
with arms. A flint-lock gun with 
a barrel some six feet in length, a 
sword in a roughly embossed brass 
sheath, a couple of daggers, and 
innumerable embroidered leather 
and silk bags for powder, shot, 
and wadding, &c., add not a little 
to the ferocity of their appearance. 
And ferocious they are when on 
the war-path, but at other times 
easily led and gentleness itself, 
speaking in low refined voices with 
a manner that cannot fail to charm 
one. It is easy to see that little 
or no Arab blood runs in their 
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veins, for their fair skins and un- 
Semitic features are totally at vari- 
ance with the Arab type, while their 
own traditions, and their avowed 
hatred for the plainsman—whom 
they laughingly say is obliged to 
ride on a horse because God has 
given him such poor legs that he 
cannot trust to them alone—go 
far to prove it. Their detestation 
of riding, and their absolute in- 
capacity when called upon to do 
so, tells too not a little in favour 
of this theory—that their origin 
is not the same as that of the 
Arabs, and certainly not that of 
the Berbers, who are for the most 
part dwellers in tents, and horse- 
men one and all. 

So before dawn one morning we 
struck the tents, and packed our 
baggage on to the animals’ backs 
and set out, some fifty souls in all, 
what with the women and children, 
for Mulai Bushta. 

For me to have attempted to go 
there in disguise would have been 
an impossibility, for I am far too 
well known in Morocco to have 
escaped observation. But I trusted 
to the fact that, although known 
as a European, the natives were 
accustomed to seeing me always in 
Arab dress; and the fact that I 
had lived six months in the house 
of the Shereef at Wazan as a Moor 
would, I thought, have calmed any 
fanaticism that might have existed 
on the part of the natives. In this 
I was right, but I forgot one other 
great incentive to attack, and was 
surrounded by all the luxuries that 
Arab life can supply—without, 
of course, a harem! My tents 
were large and airy, decorated in 
Arab fashion, and thickly strewn 
with rugs and carpets. My display 
of brass and copper trays, bowls, 
and tripods, was a gaudy one. My 
clothes and those of my servants 
were of their kind of the best; while 
my arms, a couple of good rifles, 
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a shot-gun, a revolver or two, and 
a heavy silver sword,—a present 
from the Sultan himself,—would 
most of all, perhaps, not to mention 
my horses and mules, raise the cu- 
pidity of the tribes. I had hoped, 
by making a display, to gain re- 
spect, for such is always the case 
in Morocco; but I overdid it, and 
aroused merely that innate love of 
possessing “what isn’t hisn ” in the 
heart of the Arab. In my rich 
clothes, and girded with a silver 
sword, hung with huge crimson 
and gold tassels, mounted upon a 
saddle of pink-and-gold embroidery, 
and with my horse’s head half hid- 
den in the rich bridle-gear of net- 
work and tassels of the same mate- 
rial, my stirrups and bit flashing 
in the sunlight, I must, as I rode 
at the head of our little caravan, 
with Ahmed el-Jimai at my side, 
have presented a very different 
spectacle to what I did a day or 
two later, when, with my garments 
torn to rags, shoeless, and with 
my bridle hanging useless on my 
horse’s neck, under a heavy fire, 
I rode for my life from Mulai 
Bushta. 

It was still early in the month 
of May, and the fields were green 
with long waving corn ; the little 
tracks that answer in Morocco to 
roads were bordered with rainbow- 
hued wild-flowers; the orange- 
trees in the gardens were full of 
bloom, while many yet bore the 
fruit of the previous winter, and 
Nature looked her loveliest. We 
were a gay little throng, laughing 
and joking as we went,—even the 
women, usually so closely housed, 
taking advantage of their tempor- 
ary freedom to enter into the con- 
versation ; while I, much to their 
husbands’ amusement, poured the 
most inane compliments into their 
ears. 

We stopped for the heat of the 
day in an orange- garden where 
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was a little dancing stream of pure 
cold water, and the female part 
of the caravan having separated 
itself and found a shady spot to 
rest in, our carpets were spread 
upon the velvety bank of the 
spring, and our mules unladen 
to graze. It was a charming 
scene: the sunbeams, dancing 
through the thick foliage of the 
orange-trees, just touched our car- 
pets, and the pile of trays and 
copper dishes that lay strewn 
about caused bright flashes of 
colour in the deep green gloom. 
There was but one drawback. It 
was Ramadan, and we were all 
fasting,—and even the streamlet 
that ran at our feet seemed to 
mock us, for its waters were for- 
bidden. 

We made but a short march 
that afternoon, camping at a 
large village on the right bank 
of the Wergha, near where one of 
the great weekly markets is held. 
For a little way before arriving at 
our destination our path led along 
the edge of the river, very differ- 
ent here from what it is farther on, 
where it has united with the Sebu, 
and the two flow in a muddy tur- 
bid stream toward the sea. At 
this spot it wore all the aspects of 
the mountains it was now leaving, 
flowing over pebbly ground, here 
in fast rippling streams, there dark 
with deep pools, and here again 
surging in back eddies, on its course 
to the sea. 

It was a warm moonlight night, 
and we pitched the big Moorish 
tent amongst the trees of an olive- 
grove, and hung it with coloured 
lanterns ; while the mountaineers 
of my party sat outside and smoked 
their kif'—crushed hemp — and 
sang, accompanying themselves on 
the little two-stringed gimbri. 
But before dawn we were off again, 
and travelled all day, not halting 
for our midday rest, for we had 





yet a long way to go. A little 
before sunset we pitched our tents 
at a large village of thatched huts 
and low brown tents which lay in 
the flat valley, a mile, perhaps, from 
the river’s banks. 

We had been travelling all day 
on the pilgrim road to Maulai 
Bushta, and crowds had thronged 
the entire way, all like ourselves 
bent for the same spot. Pictur- 
esque as were many of the groups, 
they did not offer much variety, 
for they were, with but few ex- 
ceptions, one and all inhabitants 
of the plains of the Gharb and sur- 
rounding districts, from which the 
road we were travelling upon led, 
while the mountaineers arrive from 
their rocky fastnesses by an en- 
tirely different route. Yet it was 
a crowd well worth seeing, and, 
wonderful to relate, a clean one— 
for it is considered sacrilegious to 
resort to the shrine in any but 
freshly washed raiment. Seldom 
it is that one is blessed with a 
sight of cleanliness in Morocco ; for 
although now and again the men 
seem to wash their clothes,—and 
it is seldom enough,—the women 
exist in the most abject griminess, 
that renders them as a rule any- 
thing but pleasant to the view, 
while on a nearer approach the 
sense of smell is often considerably 
affected. However, for once they 
appeared in new or clean raiment, 
with their long plaits of hair 
wound up in hideous silk hand- 
kerchiefs of every hue,—a diaboli- 
cal mixture of cobalt and orange 
seeming to be the favourite. The 
men, on the contrary, presented a 
really fine spectacle. Many were 
well mounted on showy Barb 
horses, half hidden under great 
saddles of crimson, dark purple, 
blue, or yellow silk ; many richly 
embroidered in gold. The dress, 
too, of the horseman of the plains 
is a most becoming one, for he 
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winds himself in the fine silk folds 
of a white toga-like garment called 
a hatk, over which a long hooded 
cloak of fine white cloth or wool 
hangs gracefully from the shoulders 
over the back of the saddle, reach- 
ing to the stirrups of gilded metal. 
Now and again amongst the loose 
costume, at the sleeves, perhaps, 
a dash of colour is apparent, for 
underneath all the white garments 
a coloured kuftan is generally 
worn. On their heads is a tassel- 
led crimson fez, often wound round 
with yards of white muslin. Fine 
handsome fellows they are too, 
most of them, and graceful in the 
extreme in the saddle. 

But in spite of the attractive 
sight these pilgrims offered, travel- 
ling was by no means pleasant ; 
for the road of hard clay threw 
up, as the crowd passed along, 
a thick cloud of dust, which, 
entering one’s eyes, ears, nostrils, 
and mouth, did not add to the 
pleasures of fasting, and by the 
time we arrived at our night’s rest- 
ing-place our thirst was extreme. 
It was therefore with no little 
pleasure, half an hour after the 
tents had been pitched, that I saw 
the village mueddin arise at the 
door of the mosque, and, with his 
far-sounding “Za illaha ill’ Allah /” 
call the faithful to prayer, and 
announce the hour of sunset and 
the termination of the day’s fast- 


‘ing. With what eagerness we 


pressed the water-bottles to our 
lips may be imagined. Then from 
the other villages round arose the 
echo of the mueddin’s cry, “ La 
illaha il? Allah /” the strange poeti- 
cal words that have been the key- 
note of Islam for so many centu- 
ries, that have seen its rise, and are 
destined, no doubt, to see its fall. 
A few minutes later we “ break- 
fasted” off the most excellent 
hareera—a thick barley soup, with 
which the natives break their fast 
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at sunset; for to attempt to com- 
mence on solid food after sixteen 
hours of fasting would be followed 
by dangerous, or at the least pain- 
ful, results. Then our spirits re- 
turned, and the mountaineers sang 
and puffed at their thin little pipes, 
and we lit the coloured Fez lan- 
terns in the tents, and forgot all 
the weariness of our long ride under 
the hot sun over sweet green tea 
flavoured with mint. 

But as we were to make an 
early start we did not sit up late, 
but turned in about ten o’clock, 
with the exception of the cook, 
whose duty it was to prepare our 
dinner—a meal partaken of, during 
Ramadan, at 1 a.m. I was tired 
and slept well, and scarcely heard 
Abdurrahman as he laid my little 
low Moorish table with my meal, 
and, hearing, paid no attention, 
but turned over and a minute later 
was asleep again. When I awoke 
it was dawn, and through the 
crevices of the tent I could see the 
cool steely light of day. By my 
bedside lay my dinner, untasted, 
except that a village dog or two 
had crept in under the tent-walls 
and carried off a part. 

It was too late to eat then, and 
I was not long in realising that my 
fast on this occasion would be one 
of twenty-four hours, from sunset 
to sunset; for the Koran most 
strictly lays down the law upon 
the subject, that no food must be 
partaken of after there is sufficient 
light to be able to distinguish a 
black thread from a white one. 
So it was in no very good temper 
that I arose and donned my 
Moorish clothes, and listened to 
the sympathies of my men at my 
having missed my midnight meal. 
But there was no help for it, so 
putting on the best face I could, I 
mounted and led our little caravan 
forward to the scene of the musim. 

The crowd thronging the road 
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had greatly increased, and often 
it was with considerable difficulty 
that we, on our swifter animals, 
could keep up our pace and push 
through the densely packed mass 
of humanity. The scenery in- 
creased in beauty as we proceeded, 
the valley narrowing considerably, 
and flanked on either hand by high 
ranges of mountains, those on the 
west being the highlands of Oulad 
Aissa, and on the east the jagged 
peaks of Jibel Setta. On the very 
summit of one of the former, in an 
apparently inaccessible position, 
glittered the white-domed tomb of 
Sid Abdul Nor. Not far beyond 
this the road crosses the river by 
a ford, easily waded at this time 
of year, but in the winter impass- 
able. Then one proceeds for a 
time along the river-bank, until, 
striking more to the west, a steep 
hill is ascended. Here, too, stands 
a saint’s tomb, with its white 
dome half hidden in a grove of 
olive-trees ; and many of the crowd 
turned aside, being in a religious 
turn of mind, to pay their respects 
to the bones of Sid Abdul Karim, 
which lie within. From the sum- 
mit of this hill the great rocky 
mountain of Mulai Bushta is in 
full view, rising high above all 
the surrounding ranges. We had 
caught glimpses of its curious flat- 
topped summit the previous day, 
but from this spot the entire 
mountain was visible; and as the 
long procession of pilgrims wound 
up the hill and sighted the holy 
place, a great cry of ‘“ Mulai 
Bushta” was uttered, and many 
dismounted from their horses and 
mules and prayed. 

This first view of the mountain 
did not fail to affect me also, 
though in an entirely different 
way, for it was the goal I had 
come to reach, and if any adven- 
ture were to befall me it was there 
it would take place. 
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Many of the crowd pouring on 
to the shrine knew me well enough, 
and though most met me with the 
usual Salaam dlikim, a salutation 
only offered to Moslems, a few 
scowled upon me in a way that 
was by no means reassuring, and 
already I began to foresee that 
the day would not end without an 
unpleasantness of some kind or 
another. But it was too late now 
to turn back, the mountain was in 
sight, and at all costs I determined 
to carry my journey to its end, 
not, it must be confessed, without 
an ever-present feeling of anxiety. 
It is wonderful how one’s en- 
thusiasm dwindles down as one 
feels that one is running into dan- 
ger; but though mine flickered 
to a very considerable extent, I 
did not allow it to go out alto- 
gether. The road from here on 
became very bad. In places it 
was merely a track cut in the side 
of a low precipice; in places a 
stream-bed strewn with huge 
boulders. At length, however, all 
its difficulties were surmounted, 
and from the summit of a hill we 
gazed down upon the scene of the 
pilgrimage. 

Below us, at the very foot of 
the big mountain, lay a circular 
plain, a mile perhaps across, ending 
on the east side in the tree-covered 
slopes of Jibel Mulai Bushta, and 
surrounded on all three others by 
undulating hills, some of which 
rose to a considerable altitude, 
ending in jagged peaks. Away 
beyond to the east could be seen 
the ranges of the mountainous dis- 
tricts of northern Morocco, range 
beyond range, until the far hori- 
zon was bounded by an indistinct 
snow-line ; for although the month 
was May, and the snow: melts in 
these districts during the summer, 
the unusually severe winter we 
had experienced had covered their 
summits to such a depth that even 
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the warm sunshine of spring had 
falled to melt it. The view, 
typical of the mountains of north 
Morocco, was a charming one, and 
I reined in my horse on the brow 
of the hill to gaze upon it. But 
more impressive than its natural 
features was the vast crowd col- 
lecting in the plain,—a dense, 
heaving mass of humanity, surging 
to and fro, while every path was 
pouring in its hundreds of new 
arrivals, Strangest of all the 
effects visible was, perhaps, the 
division between the inhabitants 
of the mountains and the plains, 
who, distrustful one of the other, 
did not mix freely, but kept to 
different parts of the level ground, 
—that chosen by the mountaineers 
being easily apparent from their 
dark clothes, while the Arabs, one 
and all in white, formed a strange 
contrast to their co-religionists of 
the hills. Hundreds of tents were 
pitched round the edge of the 
plain and upon the spurs of the 
surrounding hills—tents of all sizes 
and designs, from the great heavy 
koubas of the Shereefs and Kaids 
to the gaiton of white linen or 
black goat-hair of the peasants. I 
am no judge of the numbers of 
crowds, but I think I may say that 
I am erring on the side of discre- 
tion in stating that there must 
have been some ten thousand per- 
sons congregated there. 

The first object for which I 
looked was naturally the tomb of 
the saint whose pious memory was 
potent enough to collect such a 
multitude. The simple white- 
domed building stands on a spur 
of the mountain of Mulai Bushta, 
at but a slight elevation above the 
level ground. Surrounding the 
holy building is a grove of olive- 
trees, from which a picturesque 
village rises tier above tier up the 
steep mountain-side—a village of 
white houses with their heavy 
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thatched roofs standing amongst 
thick hedges of aloe and prickly- 
pear, the whole surmounted by the 
precipices that extend to the sum- 
mit of the rocky peak. 

As we pitched our tents upon 
the slope of one of the hills over- 
looking the scene, a movement 
became apparent amongst the 
crowd, which withdrew to right 
and left, leaving a long wide open 
space through the centre. Then 
the ‘ powder-play ” commenced,— 
the one national game of the 
Arabs of Morocco. 

A dozen or so horses are drawn 
up into line at one end of the 
plain, the riders, by means of bit 
and stirrup, working their animals 
into a ferment of excitement. 
Then at a given signal the long- 
barrelled guns are waved in the 
air, and the troop sets forward at 
little more than a walk, which 
increases as they proceed, waving 
their guns and saluting the while, 
until it becomes a furious gallop. 
Suddenly the weapons are brought 
to the shoulder, held with both 
hands, the elbows raised to the 
level of their shoulders, and the 
next moment the little troop 
of horsemen is lost to sight, en- 
veloped in the clouds of white 
smoke which the flint-lock guns 
and inferior native. powder pro- 
duce, only to issue again in their 
showy trappings, reining in the 
horses with all the strength of 
their iron wrists, until the poor 
beasts, often with bleeding mouth, 
are brought to a standstill. The 
lab-el-barond, as the natives call 
it, admits of but little variation 
when performed in numbers ; but 
this is not always the case, and 
at times one man alone will 
go through the manceuvre, intro- 
ducing some new system of his 
own —lying back in the saddle 
and firing behind him, for in- 
stance, or under his horse’s belly. 
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As I sat in my tent I watched 
every kind played, two men from 
Hyaina being particularly success- 
ful, galloping standing on their 
saddles, and hand in hand. Doubt- 
less their horses were trained as 
carefully as they were, for it must 
be no easy task to keep two ex- 
cited Barb horses equidistant from 
one another on a straight course 
for perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
So poor is the native saddlery in 
workmanship, though gorgeous to 
the view, that there were neces- 
sarily not a few falls, from broken 
girths and stirrup-leathers, but as 
far as I could learn nothing serious 
occurred. 

It was a wonderful sight, as 
troop after troop of horsemen gal- 
loped over that strip of green grass 
in the centre of the enormous 
crowd. Over the whole plain 
hung the thin film of the blue 
powder smoke, which rendered 
still more attractive the extra- 
ordinary scene. The pace of the 
horses loosened the graceful dra- 
peries of the riders, and often a 
yard or two of silk hazk or of fine 
muslin turban trailed on the breeze 
behind them. As powder-play goes 
it was the finest performance it 
has ever been my lot to witness, 
even at the Court of the Sultan 
himself, for there must have been 
some thousands of horses and riders 
taking part in it. These were the 
men who conquered Spain—these 
the Arab hordes that have spread 
Islam so far and wide; but the 
next day the illusion is gone, the 
dream is passed, and the ferocious 
Arab, to-day in silk and gold, be- 
comes once more the squeezed 
peasant of Morocco. All the 


gaudiness is put away, and the 
wearer proceeds wearily, and often 
almost in rags—for it is too great 
a risk to be clean on ordinary 
occasions, for fear of attracting 
attention—to watch his bullocks 
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ploughing the heavy clay soil, and 
riding upon a lame and sore-backed 
donkey, takes a few moods of grain 
to the market. 

Weary of sitting in my tent I 
mounted my horse, and, accom- 
panied by a little band of trusty 
followers, rode about through the 
crowd. Strange men there were 
there—Berbers of Ait Yussi and 
Beni Mgild, high cheek-boned and 
bronzed, speaking the strange Shel- 
lah tongue, and mixing but little 
with the Arabs, with whom they 
are continually at war. Tired and 
weary with fasting and the heat 
of the sun, I sought refuge in my 
tent about mid-day, and lay down 
to sleep for an hour or two, until 
the cool of the afternoon should 
render life endurable again. 

How long I had been drowsing 
T know not, but suddenly I was 
awakened by a loud shouting, and 
the next moment my tent, all the 
ropes cut, fell upon me. It wasa 
rude awakening! As I crept out 
from under the folds of the tent I 
saw a huge crowd, screaming and 
yelling, pouring up the side of the 
hill on which my camp was situ- 
ated, followed a dozen yards behind 
by a group of horsemen spurring 
their steeds through the crowd, 
foremost amongst whom I recog- 
nised Sheikh Ahmed el-Jimai. 

It was a race who would reach 
me first,—the crowd on foot, whose 
evident desire was to tear me in 
pieces, or the troop of horsemen in 
whom I recognised my protectors. 
It was a close race too, for Sheikh 
Ahmed and his party wheeled in 
between me and the crowd when 
they were no farther off than ten 
or fifteen yards. My servants 
were all engaged in trying to 
pacify the front ranks of the 
rabble, while the dozen or so of 
Sheikh Ahmed’s party seemed to 
consider the butt-ends of their 
guns, freely resorted to, as the best 
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means of persuasion. The delay 
gave me breathing-time, and I 
was able to take in my situation. 
I was standing alone in the centre 
of a ring of horsemen who were 
yelling and screaming to an enor- 
mous crowd that was pressing 
upon them from all quarters, and 
at whom they hit freely enough 
with their guns and_ swords. 
Amongst the horses were my 
servants shouting, and as things 
grew more serious, and the circle 
in which I was every moment 
contracted, they too resorted to 
force. The din of the howling 
and cursing and screaming was 
awful, and each moment as the 
crowd increased grew louder and 
louder. Suddenly Abdurrahman 
left the edge of the circle, and 
coming to me handed me a re- 
volver, which he had picked up 
from under the fallen tent, over 
which the crowd was now tramp- 
ling. I realised in a moment that 
my only possible escape was to ride 
for it. The mountaineers and 
fanatics of whom the crowd con- 
sisted were all on foot, and I knew 
well enough that there is nothing 
the hillsmen loathes and fears as 
much as a horse. I saw that my 
horse was gradually being brought 
nearer by the crowd, and I re- 
member feeling pity for him as I 
saw his flanks bleeding from the 
spurs of the man who was urging 
him forward ; for one of the men of 
Sheikh Ahmed had mounted him 
as he stood grazing near by. I 
watched its progress with no little 
interest, as he snorted and plunged 
and kicked his way through the 
crowd to my deliverance, and I 
almost believed at the time that 
he knew the object of his rider. 
As I watched, and before I had 
time to move, I was suddenly 
seized from behind and thrown 
upon the ground, and the next 
moment I was looking up into the 
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face of a mountaineer who was 
kneeling upon me. I shall always 
remember that face. He was one 
of the handsomest men I have 
ever seen, young and fair, with 
blue eyes. There was no look of 
cruelty or fanaticism, merely a 
stern reproachful gaze. He was 
kneeling on my right arm, and I 
could not raise my revolver. I 
had only one means to resort to, 
and, as I saw him struggling to 
unsheath his long dagger, I looked 
him steadily in the face and mur- 
mured, “ La illaha ill? Allah, Ma- 
hammed rasoul Allah”—the verse 
of the Muhammedan belief — 
“There is no God but God, and 
Muhammed is the prophet of God.” 
The man smiled, and sprang to his 
feet. “Back!” he cried to the 
crowd, “ Back! He isa Moslem.” 
For a moment the crowd held 
back, and I knew that I was 
saved, for my horse was close be- 
side me, saddled but riderless. 
**Mount!” screamed Ahmed el- 
Jimai, and the next moment, with 
my clothes all torn, and my bare 
feet firmly clasping the great heavy 
stirrups of the Moors, I was on 
my horse’s back. Meanwhile the 
crowd were taken aback. Some 
were shouting, ‘‘ He is a Moslem !” 
but few seemed to hear in the 
press and excitement of the mo- 
ment. But it gave me a quarter 
of a minute, and that was all I 
wanted. With a word to my 
horse, and a dig in his ribs with 
the razor-like corners of the 
stirrups, he started off with a huge 
leap right into the middle of the 
crowd. 

Up to now I had managed to 
be tolerably cool, though by no 
means free from anxiety and fear ; 
but the moment I felt that every- 
thing depended on my horse, I 
became excited. No coolness could 
stand me in good stead now, for 
it was a race for neck or nothing. 
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I drew my long sword-blade from 
its silver sheath—how little did 
the Sultan think it would ever 
be put to such a purpose when 
he gave it to me!—and away we 
went, Sheikh Ahmed and I. 

I have but little recollection of 
what took place. I remember only 
my horse kicking wildly into the 
dense mass of people, who screamed 
and yelled, and tried to make way 
—an impossibility, so thick was 
the crowd. I remember that I 
hit as hard as I could right and 
left, until, when we were free 
of the horde, my arm was stiff 
and sore. I remember one man 
seized my bridle as my horse 
struggled along, and I think HE 
will remember what happened, 
from the scar there must be on 
his wrist. 

At length we were free of the 
crowd, making along the edge of 
the hill toward the road. For the 
first time I looked back, and as I 
saw the enormous bulk of people 
swarming over the hill from where 
my camp had been, thousands 
upon thousands, I felt sick and 
faint. It was at this moment the 
first shot was fired. I was ahead 
of Ahmed el-Jimai some twelve or 
fifteen yards, when whizz it came 
flying over my head and struck 
the ground just beyond me, send- 
ing up a little curl of yellow dust 
where it buried itself in the sandy 
soil. Then another and another; 
but the range was a couple of 
hundred yards or so, and the 
Moors seldom shoot very straight, 
though I knew by the sound of 
the bullets that the shots were 
fired from European rifles, with 
which many of the mountaineers 
are armed. For ten minutes we 
rode the gauntlet, for the hillsmen 
had run along the brow of the 
hill to intercept my course. For 


ten minutes the bullets whizzed 
over us, 


and one or two were 
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quite close enough to be unpleas- 
ant,—one striking the ground be- 
tween my horse’s legs and scat- 
tering the dust. As the firing 
ceased I began to think that the 
danger was over; but Sheikh Ah- 
med, still by my side, urged me to 
keep up the pace. I soon saw his 
reason, for, appearing over the 
brow of the hill some three hun- 
dred yards behind us, were a troop 
of twenty or thirty horsemen of 
Hyaina, yelling and screaming the 
while. Then for the first time I 
saw that the bridle had fallen from 
my horse’s mouth, and hung idly 
round his neck. I pointed this 
out to the Sheikh, and quietly he 
handed me his gun, galloping the 
while, and, coming up close beside 
me, exhibited as pretty a piece 
of horsemanship as ever I saw 
in Morocco, Leaning out of the 
clumsy Moorish saddle, he ad- 
justed the bit in my horse’s mouth 
—neither his horse nor mine slack- 
ening the pace for an instant. 
Then I began to feel more com- 
fortable, as I knew that no horse 
of Hyaina could keep the pace 
with either mine or that of 
Sheikh Ahmed, both of which were 
of his own breeding, and well 
known throughout the plain dis- 
tricts. And so it was; for our 
pursuers never gained on us the 
entire ride of nearly two hours, 
though they kept the distance 
fairly well. We had, therefore, 
but little to fear from them; for 
though now and again they fired, 
their shots were ill-directed, and 
they were armed only with flint- 
lock guns, while the roughness of 
the road, and the pace they were 
going, rendered their aim extremely 
wild. 

Then the genius of Sheikh Ah- 
med began to show itself. The 
day was terrifically hot, and our 
horses were dripping with sweat 
and foam. He resorted, there- 
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fore, to the following plan. When- 
ever a particularly bad piece of 
road was in front, we walked our 
horses over it, often letting our 
pursuers approach to within a by- 
no-means pleasant distance, even 
with their badly aimed fire, put- 
ting our horses to a gallop again 
as soon as a level piece lay before 
us. By this means we eased the 
pace, while the Hyaina men never 
approached near enough to us to 
do us any very probable damage, 
and again had to gallop their horses 
over the rough stones that we had 
taken ours carefully over, while 
we were taking advantage of the 
better pieces to regain our former 
distance. The plan was entirely 
successful, and soon our pursuers 
were four hundred yards away in 
the rear, but still pertinaciously 
keeping up the pursuit. But the 
temptation was too great for 
Sheikh Ahmed to resist to try his 
luck upon one of the men of 
Hyaina, who persistently led the 
rest. Telling me his idea, I did 
not try to dissuade him, for natur- 
ally I bore the gentlemen behind 
me no particular love. Slackening 
the pace, I watched the manceuvre. 
The Sheikh drew up his horse 
sharply and turned. Ina moment 
he was galloping straight for my 
pursuers, who checked their horses, 
the single horseman alone proceed- 
ing. I thought they would collide, 
at such a pace did they approach 
one another. Not till they were 
some ten yards apart did they fire. 
The Hyaini was the first, and I 
heard his ill-directed bullet whizz 
over my head. Then with a yell 
Sheikh Ahmed raised his gun, and 
the next moment his adversary 
fell head-over-heels out of the 
saddle. 

I remember laughing! 

The rest of the troop delayed 
for a minute or two, some dis- 
mounting to pick up the dead 
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man, for he was killed, and the 
rest again joining in the pursuit. 

We had but one more danger 
ahead of us. On a rock project- 
ing over the road was a little 
group of men. ‘The path was 
narrow, and pass there we must. 
However, they were evidently on 
their way to the feast, and would 
know nothing of who we were or 
why we were engaged in flight. 
One, however, who had probably 
seen the Hyaina men firing at 
us, lifted his gun as we galloped 
past and pointed it blank at Sheikh 
Ahmed, not ten feet from his 
chest. He never fired it, how- 
ever, for the next moment he left 
his lofty perch on the rock, and 
my horse literally stumbled over 
him as he fell, brought down by 
a revolver-bullet. The rest of his 
party were so taken by surprise 
that they did not fire a shot until 
we were well out of range. It 
was the last episode of our ride, 
for a quarter of an hour later we 
walked our horses out of the olive 
grove, down the steep rocky hill 
near the tomb of Sid Abdul Karim. 
As we emerged on to the open 
plain I looked back. On the sky- 
line, on the brow of the hill, the 
horsemen of Hyaina stood out 
black. I could not resist the 
temptation, but drew off my long 
white cloak, and, turning in my 
saddle, waved them “adieu.” The 
only answer was the faint “ ping” 
of a rifle. 

Then I began to reflect on what 
had passed. I was faint and 
tired, and as I gradually realised 
how near a chance I had run of 
losing my life, a feeling of extreme 
depression crept over me. All the 
excitement was over, and the re- 
action set in, and of the two it 
was far the most unpleasant. 
Once or twice I felt so faint that 
I feared I should fall from my 
horse, but the sight of Sheikh 
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Ahmed riding silent and expres- 
sionless by my side revived me 
again. My clothes were torn and 
covered with mud; my shoes had 
been left behind me in the tent; 
the silver sheath of my sword was 
bent, and the bare blade, nasty 
and dirty, felt an almost insup- 
portable weight: but more than 
all this, I had tasted no food since 
the previous evening at sunset, 
and it was now late in the after- 
noon. At length, knowing we 
were safe, we dismounted and led 
our limping horses, for mine had 
lost three shoes in the ride we had 
experienced, the native shoesmith 
being but a poor workman. 

At sunset we reached a village 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Shereef of Wazan, and there they 
took us in, and were most kind 
tous. Just as the mueddin called 
the hour of prayer we dismounted 
in front of the house of the local 
sheikh, and I drank greedily for 
the first time for twenty-four 
hours. 

What had become of our men? 
That thought alone disturbed me, 
It was agonising, and I could not 
help imagining the very worst. 
Fear and hunger and weariness 
had completely overcome me, and 
I felt dazed and hysterical; and 
every time I closed my eyes I 
would start up again, thinking 
that I was witnessing the death 
of Abdurrahman and the others. 
The strain had been more than 
my nerves could stand, and though 
I had not to any extent realised 
it during the hour or two of 
imminent peril, it was only too 
apparent now. All night long, 


tired and weary as I was, I did 
not sleep. Every sound disturbed 
me, and I would creep to the 
door of the roughly thatched room 
in which we were spending the 
night, hoping it might be some 
news of the men. 


Once or twice, 
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a3 I opened the door and peered 
into the still darkness, I almost 
believed I saw them all with their 
throats cut lying in front of me, 
looking at me with eyes that 
seemed to say, ‘Why did you 
ride away and leave us?” 

At dawn I rose and bathed 
in a little stream, a tributary 
of the Wergha near by, which 
lessened my fever a little, and 
refreshed me. But though our 
best course was to wait at the 
village, I felt that I could not 
bear the inertion and want of 
movement. Our poor horses were 
in a wretched plight, and any 
thought of riding them was out 
of the question. But we led them 
down to the stream, and washed 
the blood and dried sweat off 
their flanks, and let them drink to 
their heart’s content. Then we 
gathered them a good feed of 
green barley and clover, and 
tethered them in the shade of 
some trees. Poor animals, they had 
experienced even a harder day’s 
work than we had, but they both 
pulled through, and my bay to-day 
is grazing in the long grass not 
far from here (Tangier), as fat and 
as fresh as ever he was. Sheikh 
Ahmed’s grey met a soldier’s death, 
pierced by a bullet a month or two 
after our adventure, during a small 
tribal war. 

Borrowing a couple of mules 
with native pack-saddles, we set 
out, as soon as we had seen to the 
comfort of our animals, for the 
residence of the local governor, 
Bou Mahammed Shargi, distant 
some twelve or fourteen miles, 
which we reached about three 
hours later. 

The dwelling itself is a poor 
enough place, built of sun-dried 
mud bricks; but near by is a 
glorious garden, with a stream of 
running water, and full of orange- 
trees. There we settled ourselves, 
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and I, who had fasted enough for 
this Ramadan at all events, en- 
joyed an excellent breakfast, much 
to the horror of the inhabitants of 
the village, who but seldom, if 
ever, see a Christian, and have a 
sort of idea that all religions keep 
Ramadan as a fast. Sleep fol- 
lowed, a deep pleasant sleep, from 
which I was awoke by the joyful 
news that Abdurrahman and the 
rest of my band had arrived at the 
Shereef’s village, bruised and tired, 
but not seriously injured, with 
the exception of one man, Ben 
Aissa by name, who had received 
a charge of shot in the shoulder. 
My animals and most of my bag- 
gage had also been recovered. I 
rode back in good spirits, and I 
doubt if ever I enjoyed a moment 
of keener pleasure in my life than 
when I saw my little band of 
trusty followers coming along the 
road to meet me. 

But little more remains to be 
told. After my somewhat “hur- 
ried departure” from the scene 
of the musim, my men had been 
taken prisoners by the local tribe 
and escorted to the neighbouring 
village of Zuoa. What ill might 
have befallen them I do not know, 
had it not been for the kind inter- 
vention of one of the descendants of 
Mulai Bushta himself, who saved 
them from any danger, and my bag- 
gage from certain robbery. As it 
was, I suffered only to the extent of 
some thirty pounds, the principal 
article of value which was extract- 
ed from my box being a valuable 
chronometer, which to this day I 
have never seen again. 
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I had but one satisfaction from 
the whole affair—namely, that 
just as the crowd by their action 
spoiled my fun, so did I spoil 
theirs; for from the moment of 
my escape all the festivities ceased, 
and the feast broke up in a general 
panic. 

A month later I met with a 
band of men from Hyaina, from 
whom I learned the reason and 
story of the attack made upon me. 
It appears that their tribe were at- 
tracted by my goods and chattels, 
and believing that a box contain- 
ing some clothes and stores was 
really full of gold, they urged the 
mountaineers on to raise a hubbub, 
in order that they might take the 
opportunity of the confusion to 
plunder. But their plan did not 
succeed, and they suffered to a 
greater extent than I did, for 
Sheikh Ahmed’s aim had brought 
one of their number to the ground. 

My escape has been dubbed by 
the Moslems as a miraculous one, 
which redounds not a little to my 
honour; for to excuse their bad 
shooting the Moors to-day say 
that it was Mulai Bushta him- 
self that guarded me, and accom- 
panied me in the spirit, turning 
aside the bullets. I am sure I am 
most grateful to him. 

The affair was soon noised abroad 
throughout all Morocco ; and often 
to-day, as I ride along the country 
tracks, through the wide plains 
rich in corn-fields, I hear the 
natives say to one another, “ That 
is the Christian who escaped from 
Mulai Bushta.” 

Water B. Harris. 
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Nature's Training-School. 


NATURES TRAINING-SCHOOL. 


Tue law of self-preservation is 
said to be the first law of nature, 
and all wild creatures certainly do 
their very best to keep out of 
harm’s way, and to teach their off- 
spring to follow their example. 

From the moment that any 
creature, furred or feathered, begins 
its life, dangers of some kind beset 
it: quite independently of man, 
they have their own natural ene- 
mies that persecute them in the 
most relentless fashion. From 
morning to night some power, or a 
combination of powers, seeks to 
kill; and the hunted ones do their 
best to avoid the killing. It is 
an imperative law of nature that 
one creature shall contribute in 
some way to the support of an- 
other, The bare question of cruelty 
is not to be considered for one 
moment; for predaceous creatures 
kill quickly, and before the hunted 
one can fully make out what is the 
matter, it is dead,— practice in 
this, as in other matters, making 
perfect. 

Looking at creatures, however, 
does not hurt them, and that is all 
I for one do, and have done for a 
long time now. How to get near 
a creature without alarming it is 
the chief, and in fact the only, 
thing to remember. 

Yet forty years’ experience of 
wood-craft will not—under certain 
influences, though you may watch 
patiently for weeks — get you a 
sight of the badger, although you 
know well he and his mate are 
within a few yards of you; and 
again some other time, when you 
are not thinking about him, he 
will cross the path in front of you. 
Here is this creature’s home by 
daylight: a large hole under the 
roots of a great beech, which on 





either side run into wild riot; a 
plashed bank hedge, one to fight 
shy of when fox-hunting, for the 
drop is a bad one. 

If possible, we wish to see him 
come out of this when the dews 
are beginning to fall. There will 
be no need to get near toit, for the 
glass shows all that we desire 
to see. It is a fatal mistake to 
trample round about the entrance- 
hole of a badger, unless you mean 
to try and dig him out; for his 
nose is a keen one, and no matter 
how gingerly you may step, the 
soles of your shoes will leave a 
taint behind, quite enough to 
alarm him, and he will keep close 
or bolt out another way. Like the 
bear, he dashes in and out of 
cover at times with marvellous 
rapidity. 

We have taken a four miles 
walk over the hills and through 
the woods in the morning just to 
look at the entrance-gate of his 
mansion, and the same distance 
after six in the evening, on the off- 
chance of seeing him leave it for 
the fields of the coombe below. 

Over the hill,—from which the 
woods in the vale below are look- 
ing like clouds of purple shadows 
lost in the haze, and far away lies 
the weald of Kent and Sussex,—we 
slip through the fir-woods as quiet- 
ly as possible. Kitten-like mew- 
ings are heard and sharp snaps. 
The sounds proceed from one or 
two breeds of long-eared owls, and 
the snaps from their parents, 
who are whetting up their bills 
in pleasant anticipations of their 
forthcoming supper. From the 
last of the firs, by a side-track, we 
gain the beech under the roots of 
which our friar has his home. On 
our side some of the huge limbs 
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almost touch the ground. Quietly 
crawling up one of these, we perch 
close to the trunk and wait. 

At times the beauties of nature 
are seen under difficulties. The 
moon clears the shoulder of the 
hill and rises in the sky, and from 
the rank undergrowth beneath us 
the midges rise also. For a whole 
hour we have to put up with their 
horrible tortures, until nose, face, 
and hands get bumps; then with 
a crash we drop off our perch and 
rush out on to the open heath. 
Not for a sackful of badgers could 
we bear that torture another five 
minutes. These midges can make 
a very purgatory of the wood- 
lands. 

The young badgers are carefully 
tended, and when at play they are 
most droll in their antics,—theirs 
is a kind of deliberate playfulness. 
In some counties they are called 
cubs, in others the young go by the 
name of badger-pigs. 

I can still talk or write about 
the Raptores—the birds of prey ; 
for the buzzards—both kinds, the 
so-called common and the rough- 
legged buzzard—with the harrier’s 
hen and Montagu’s harrier, are to 
be met with in places known to 
myself. So isthe merlin. It isa 
matter for regret that this dashing 
little falcon should receive the 
treatment that it has done, and 
will yet do, I fear. Open moors or 
stony heath, the haunts of the 
grouse, plovers, dunlins, and of 
great numbers of titlings or moor- 
pipits, suit this bird best. From its 
habit of resting on large stones, for 
a look-out over the heather, it has 
had the name of stone-falcon given 
to it. 

Larks, pipits, dunlins, and large 
moths, at certain seasons, form the 
chief food of the merlin. As it 


nests on the ground, its beautiful 
eggs when met with are smashed, 
or at the best taken for collectors. 
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Old and young birds are killed for 
the same purpose ; a few are taken 
for the sport of falconry, but we 
fear most go to the bird-preserver’s. 

Creatures that are formed to 
prey on others—that is, to kill 
their own food—show their deep 
hereditary instinct of fight from 
the very first. All the will is 
there, if the power be lacking. 
For instance, in my time I have 
kept both falcons and hawks, 
Some, the most docile, reached 
me in mature plumage, freshly 
captured ; others I have reared 
from the nest, when they were 
in their white-down state. Were 
they grateful for the care that 
was given to them at first? Not 
a bit of it; for the young fal- 
cons and hawks tumbled over on 
their backs in their feeble efforts 
to strike at me whenever I fed 
them. They would eat all I gave 
them, but they struck at the hand 
that fed them all the same. But 
there are degrees in wickedness, 
even among birds; and taking all 
my own varied experiences into 
consideration, I may say that the 
sparrow-hawk, for fully developed 
hereditary cussedness, pure and 
simple, in a state of captivity, 
beats all. I am sorry to have to 
say it, but it is the bare fact. 

The young of falcons and hawks 
are well trained by their parents : 
from the time they are strong 
enough to pull at and break up the 
quarries brought to them, it is one 
long course of instruction. The 
old birds know perfectly well what 
the young ones will have to do, 
and they get them fit for doing it 
as soon as they can. They compel 
them to take longer flights day 
after day, and teach them how to 
stoop — that is, strike at their 
quarry. One or the other will 
shoot up with a portion of feather, 
or it may be fur, followed by the 
young hopefuls. Then the mor- 
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sel is dropped from the clutch, 
—down they dash for it, and 
the one that makes the quickest 
stoop secures the prize before it 
reaches the ground. When the 
old birds think the young can fend 
for themselves, off they go. This 
is not a case of choice but neces- 
sity, for they are simply cuffed and 
buffeted off. So well is this known 
in the country, that it is a common 
thing to hear a lad say, ‘Them 
‘ere hawks has druv their young 
uns off.” 

Before the chalk-pits that have 
been scooped out of the sides of 
some of our Surrey hills were 
worked as extensively as they are 
now for lime-burning, several kinds 
of birds used to nest in the fissures 
and cracks in the chalk—such, for 
instance, as owls, jackdaws, pigeons ; 
and sparrows, as a matter of course. 
The owls and the jackdaws were 
permanent residents. Within 
thirty years I have seen nearly 
half a hillside blown and picked 
away. 

Blowing, or blasting, as it is 
termed, is carried on very differ- 
ently now to what it was in past 
years. The explosives used are 
far more powerful, and the firing 
of the shots, as they are called— 
that is, firing the charges—ten to 
one times more frequent. Indeed 
all matters are now carried on 
more rapidly and on a larger scale. 
The birds above mentioned fight 
very shy of those places now, for 
too many “chalk-quakes” are 
taking place all around them. 

At one time the farmers had 
their own kilns for chalk-burning, 
in order to dress the land with it ; 
but they are in ruins, picturesque 
objects placed in odd nooks and 
corners of the waste lands. I ex- 


plore in them frequently, for on 
and in those old kilns I have seen 
some fine training going on. 

The white owl has been called 
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a church owl amongst his other 
titles ; but a ledge on the face of 
a chalk-pit suits him to perfection, 
because there he is practically in- 
visible, when drawn up and asleep. 
For the chalk that has not been 
worked, it may be for years, or 
worked-out as they term it, is 
weather-stained and blotched with 
streaks of light grey-white and 
dirty buff. You have seen the 
owl fly there and settle, but your 
eyes are not able to make him 
out till you use the glasses. There 
he is, a rare bit of mimicry: so 
well does he fit the corner that 
you might miss seeing him, though 
only the length of a small room 
distant. These peculiar positions, 
assumed at times for purposes of 
protection and concealment by the 
owl family, are proof positive that 
nature trains her own creatures 
to act in the best way for their 
own wellbeing and safety. The 
crows—both the carrion and the 
hoody or dun crows—are, or have 
been, through the force of circum- 
stances which have influenced 
them for generations, trained to a 
degree in the best way of taking 
care of number one—or two— 
as the case may be. Although 
they may appear to be acting with 
the most perfect indifference when 
met with—a rare thing now in 
game counties— they are really 
watching your actions, in order 
to see if any harm is likely to 
come to them through you. 

In past years I was fairly well 
acquainted with crows and their 
ways: no one troubled himself 
about them particularly, unless 
they got at the young chickens on 
the upland farms; yet, strange to 
say, all their actions showed as 
much craft, so far as self-preserva- 
tion was concerned, as if every 
man and boy about the place was 
under a contract to effect their 
destruction. Now and then a pair 
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got shot, and, strange to tell, these 
were cooked and eaten. 

About the magpie I have a few 
words to say: he has a reputation 
all his own for astuteness, which 
is fully justified by the bird’s 
actions. So very deeply laid at 
times are his schemes and wiles to 
gain his ends, that in many places 
the very name of magpie is asso- 
ciated with something uncanny. 

How the beautiful creature has 
got mixed up with things evil in 
woodland traditions, we are not 
able to say; one thing is certain, 
the traditions about him are not 
confined to England. It may be 
that some of the creatures that 
form part of the bird’s food re- 
quire a lot of circumventing at 
times, and that this has devel- 
oped habits of appropriating un- 
lawfully, of theft and cunning. 
When shot or trapped—not a com- 
mon occurrence in some parts now 
—certain matters are found in his 
stomach that tell against him a 
little from some folks’ point of 
view ; but then other matters of 
quite a different nature are also 
found, which he has also disposed 
of—and these are quite looked over. 
One or two men that I know make 
it a rule to examine the stomachs 
or crops, as the case may be, of 
all the birds that pass through 
their hands in the various seasons : 
sportsmen - naturalists these are, 
who keep the record of the various 
creatures, or parts of them, which 
are found in these —also such 
vegetable matters as can be made 
out. This is very interesting ; but 
they would not dream of stat- 
ing that, because certain matters 
had been found in a bird’s crop 
or stomach, they would always 
be found there: as the seasons 
change, so does the food. There 
is stint in nature’s larder. Some 
birds are about late—that is, as 
long as the light lasts— others 
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feed by night. The most innocent 
creatures will baffle you at times, 
and the more astute ones do so 
completely. 

As I consider him to be one of 
the ornaments of the woods, I 
should like to see the magpie 
where he used to be fairly com- 
mon. If his training does not 
suit the present time, that is no 
fault of his, Strange changes do 
take place, and one of them may 
be that the magpie will be cared 
for before it is too late. 

Searching for the nest of birds 
will very naturally take you into 
their haunts, and probably get you 
a sight of the builders ; but this is 
not to be relied on, for the guile 
of some birds when nesting is 
beyond common belief. 

To a field-naturalist the varied 
types of bird - architecture are 
mysteries that he knows will never 
be fully explained. There are the 
structures placed in the trees, in 
the bushes, and on the ground,—a 
few of them, in the case of some 
aquatic bird, actually floating on 
the water; and these are formed 
by the bills, feet, and breasts of 
the various builders. If one was 
asked to select four of the most 
beautiful nests constructed by our 
native birds, my choice would fall 
on those of the chaftinch, goldfinch, 
long-tailed tit, and the golden- 
crested wren. Under certain 
forced conditions I have seen in 
their structures deviations from 
the general type, but these little 
details do not count. As a rule, 
each bird selects its building-place, 
and constructs its nest on the lines 
that were first laid down for it in 
nature’s training-school. 

One of the most innocent of 
feathered builders is the little 
willow-wren, yet it will employ 
all sorts of wiles and small shifts 
to lead you away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of its nest. Strol- 
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ling once up a narrow cart-track, 
closed in on each side by copse 
growth, a faint cheep just over- 
head caused me to look up. Then 
I found that it was a nettle-builder, 
as the children call it, restlessly flit- 
ting from twig to twig, with a small 
white feather in its bill, that had 
dropped from a wood-pigeon. Find- 
ing that it was observed, it at once 
dropped down in the undergrowth, 
where we caught sight of it from 
time to time, creeping about more 
like a mouse than a bird; then it 
flew up into the trees again, still 
holding its feather. Anxious to 
know the meaning of these small 
manceuvres, I hid up in the tangle. 
Then I saw the bird dart into 
the bottom of a bramble-bush, just 
in front of the spot where I had 
been standing. When I examined 
this, right in the thickest of the 
tangle, there was the nest. 
Watching a pool one morning 
from behind some cover, a wild 
duck rose from the rushes. From 
the start I could see she would 
pass low down, just on one side of 
my hiding-place. As she skimmed 
by, with her wings half bent, not 
a sound could be heard. Just as 
quietly, she dropped in the grass 
not fifty yards away; then peep, 
peep, could be heard. The duck 
had been down to the pool for a 
dabble and trim-up, coming back 
to her ducklings in the quiet 
manner I have described. Birds 
soon find out where they are safe, 
and they at once take advantage 
of it. This duck had made her 
nest and hatched out close to a lot 
of pheasant-coops that were vigi- 
lantly watched by day and night. 
The young are carried at times, 
when necessary ; and they follow 
where the course is clear. More 
than once I have been asked how 
water-fowl have got their broods 
safely into apparently impossible 
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situations. To these questions 
there is only one answer: we can- 
not know, for they move them in 
the dark. In trying to escape ob- 
servation, which to water-fowl at 
all times means danger, their ways, 
when once you know them, are 
much the same. If the wild duck 
has reason to think that her nimble 
little ducklings are in danger, you 
will hear a couple of quacks, the 
head and neck are stretched out 
on the water, and then clap, clap, 
clap go her wings, sending up 
showers of spray. When that 
performance is over, you will find 
all the little swimmers have dis- 
appeared somewhere. 

The common barnyard ducks I 
have seen act in the same way, 
proving that although years and 
years of domestication have altered 
the plumage, and very much added 
to their weight,—no small con- 
sideration from a dining point of 
view,—the ways that their ances- 
tors were trained up in have been 
transmitted by the laws or rules 
of natural heredity to themselves. 

How strong this implanted in- 
stinct is—we use the word instinct 
for want of a better one—is very 
quickly shown ; for no matter how 
long creatures have been domesti- 
cated, if left entirely alone to their 
own devices they are soon wild 
again. 

The fox, named by nomadic 
wanderers the wild red-dog,—a 
fitting title for him,—is still held 
up as a type of all the objection- 
able qualities that it is possible 
for any creature to have or hold,— 
setting on one side the question 
of sport which he provides in the 
season. Tradition has had much 
to do with this —tradition still 
firmly believed in by some at the 
present time. All his bad deeds 
are freely spoken about, but very 
rarely his good ones. Yet the fox 
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is to a certain extent a killer of 
vermin ; and some of the depreda- 
tions laid to his charge are com- 
mitted by other creatures. I am 
well aware that any question con- 
cerning Reynard is a very delicate 
one to discuss, let alone venturing 
to write about him; for opinions 
vary greatly. Wide-awake he is, 
at all times, to take advantage of 
what man may rear and protect 
for his own especial benefit. Cun- 
ning he is in the full sense of the 
word, but not more so than some 
other creatures: he has been fixed 
on as a very convenient scapegoat, 
and such he will have to remain. 

Turkeys, geese, ducks, pheas- 
ants, hares and rabbits, also fish 
when the chance offers—he samples 
them all, one must freely admit 
the fact; but those who have to 
look after these do their best to 
balk Reynard in his weakness for 
luxuries. It is only in starving 
winter weather that he will not be 
denied. 

On the Continent the wolf is 
credited with all the qualities of 
the fox, with a few more thrown 
in; and the wolf, it must be re- 
membered, is really dangerous. 
Reynard is harmless, so far as 
human beingsare concerned. Those 
who have had to do with numbers 
of the wolf family have given them 
abad name. The Australian dingo 
is a bad lot—at least the sheep- 
farmers consider him as such, 

There are various ways of look- 
ing at matters: creatures are good 
or bad so far as their actions do or 
do not affect man’s interest. Wild 
dogs have been known from be- 
yond record ; the wolf, dingo, and 
fox belong to the family. That 
they are most clever in a state of 
nature is nothing to wonder at, for 
from that family we have the dog, 
man’s most faithful and devoted 
servant. 
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Young animals in a state of 
nature, like children, amuse them- 
selves by going through the ac- 
tions they will most likely have 
to carry out in earnest after they 
have left their parents. The 
mimic fights gone through by the 
cubs of the fox, the otter, and 
the badger, end at times in real 
pitched battle; and their milk- 
teeth are as sharp as needles. So 
the little demons for the time 
being worry, tug, snarl, shriek, 
and scream, until parental author- 
ity puts a stop to their unruly be- 
haviour. Like children, they soon 
fall out: it is a sign of good health. 
When a quarry is brought in, no 
matter what it may be — fur, 
feather, or fin—they are all at it, 
—each one wants more than his 
mouth will hold ; but this fun does 
not last, for the mother—some- 
times the father—breaks it up and 
divides it in fair proportions. If 
they do not act as their fond par- 
ents think they ought to do, after 
all the examples set them, they get 
punished: the parents have two 
ways of taking a cub by the neck ; 
one is very pleasant, the other is 
the reverse. 

It is interesting to watch young 
birds. Some are blind and quite 
helpless for some time after they 
are hatched ; others come out with 
all their faculties and begin at once 
to get their own living, for they 
follow their parents directly. 
Blind and naked as most young 
birds are for a time, they know 
when their parents are coming 
with food, and when danger is 
near, by the different calls given 
by these. 

There they are in the nest before 
you, their weak necks moving 
from side to side and all their 
mouths wide open, for they have 
heard the feeding signal. But the 
mother sights you, and the note is 
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altered. At once their mouths 
close, their necks sink down, and 
in a few seconds they are packed 
in one close heap. This is what 
you will see when the young are 
in this state. After they have got 
their feathers, although not yet 
strong enough to fly, and they 
still keep to the nest, the same 
note uttered would cause them to 
tumble out of it in all directions, 
for they are trained to this. 

A volume might easily be writ- 
ten about young fish that are 
hatched out in our rivers, streams, 
and ponds. From the time they 
are out in the water they have to 
look after themselves. How the 
countless shoals of tiny creatures 
manage to get on is a mystery ; 
but they do this, and they keep 
apart. I have seen shoals of young 
carp, roach, gudgeon, and perch, 


all in the same brook in various 
stages of growth, each shoal in 
that part of the brook best suited 
for it; and about every two yards 
a young pike would be seen, six or 
seven inches in length, either by 
the side or at the end of some weed, 
waiting to pouch some of the little 
roach or gudgeons that might come 
by. At the time I am thinking of 
the water was pure and the weeds 
were green; but fish-nurseries are 
hard to find now, I am sorry to 
say. 

There is something the matter, 
and no one seems to know exactly 
where the fault lies. At one time 
fish were left to take care of them- 
selves,—then they prospered ex- 
ceedingly ; but directly they were 
cared for, things apparently went 
wrong. 

A Son or THE MARrsHes, 
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THE ‘GLEANINGS’ OF MR 

Tue name of Mr Samuel Jack- 
son Pratt is probably almost for- 
gotten, and his works, which may 
have been voluminous rather than 
valuable, have ceased to command 
attention, though in their time 
they seem to have been sufficiently 
popular. They comprised poems, 
plays, novels, essays on religious 
and philosophical subjects, and 
gleanings on travels both abroad 
and in England. It lately chanced 
that I had to refer to a passage in 
one of the volumes of these ‘Glean- 
ings,’ and as I found it interested 
me I was tempted to read on. My 
interest continued, and it has oc- 
curred to me to try whether others 
may not also find something pleas- 
ing or curious amongst the pages 
of this long-buried author. 

Mr Pratt seems to have been of 
a variable disposition. In life he 
played many parts. He was edu- 
cated for the Church, but adopted 
the stage as his first profession. 
Failing here, he took up literature, 
and became a bookseller at Bath. 
But he did not long remain fixed 
in one place. He travelled and 
wrote abundantly, and finally died 
at Birmingham in 1814, when about 
sixty-five years of age. His poems 
I cannot manage to read, and his 
novels I have not seen. His notes 
or gleanings alone attract me. The 
observations are not profound, but 
they are lively enough. They even 
secured favourable notices at the 
time of their publication from such 
severe critics as the editors of the 
‘Anti-Jacobin Review.’ 

Mr Pratt’s first harvest-field was 
in Wales. Thence he proceeded to 
Holland and Westphalia, returning 
to England itself, and gleaning his 
own native country during the very 
first years of the present century. 
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In his preface to his Welsh tour, 
Mr Pratt, who must have been a 
most courteous gentleman, takes 
the opportunity of paying a com- 
pliment to Mrs Radcliffe, who had 
lately passed over the ground which 
he was about to explore ; and this 
leads him into further compliments 
“to the exquisite pen of Mrs Ben- 
net —the truly elegant Muse of 
Laura Maria, and many other 
ladies ” whose fame is only known 
to those who have leisure enough 
to fathom the follies of the “ Della 
Cruscans.” 

Mr Pratt’s notes on Wales are 
not very important, and may be 
passed over rapidly. He was de- 
lighted with the scenery, as was 
natural to one who was grateful 
for possessing ‘‘an excessive sen- 
sibility of vegetable beauty.” He 
was shaved by two female barbers, 
“both of whom beat the men at a 
beard all to nothing.” Supersti- 
tion he found very rife. When 
the waves roared in a peculiar way 
to the westward, some fatal ac- 
cident at sea was sure to occur. 
Lighted candles, presaging fune- 
rals, would spring up _ before 
people and insist on accompany- 
ing them during their walks. 
Other strange things often hap- 
pened, but perhaps some of them 
were due to sensational sermons. 
Mr Pratt attended a meeting at 
which the preacher and the con- 
gregation were equally extravagant. 
He says they “really threw at 
sober distance all that I ever saw, 
all that I ever heard, of human or 
beastial violence.” 

Lord Lyttelton had just been 
visiting Wales, and had frightened 
kind hearts by always “scribbling” 
while within doors, and, when with- 
out, by running up and down hills 
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and dales in an imprudent manner, 
though he was neither young nor 
strong. The “folks thought him 
a madman, but his valet de sham 
told them he was only a poet.” 
Perhaps a real lunatic might have 
discovered a fitting theme in “an 
honest farmer, who had just died 
at the age of 105, having had by 
his first wife thirty children, ten 
by his second, and four by his 
third. His youngest son was 
eighty-one years younger than his 
eldest; and eight hundred per- 
sons descended from his body at- 
tended his funeral.” 

Mr Pratt remarks that the 
Welsh are an inquisitive race; 
but he seems so ready to take 
the world into his confidence that 
this peculiarity may have been 
less annoying to him than to other 
travellers. He mentions casually 
during his tour that he was a 
friend of Goldsmith’s and John 
Howard’s, and that Dr Johnson 
had addressed him at least upon 
one occasion. With these gratify- 
ing assurances he takes his readers 
into Holland. The traveller very 
quickly met with some French 
emigrants, who had good reason 
to agree with Mr Canning as to 
the Dutch character. A small 
party of them were forced to pay 
five French crowns for a single 
meal of tea, milk, and a little dry 
bread. Mr Pratt, indeed, saw a 
good deal of many of these exiles, 
some of whom were his companions 
on his return voyage to England. 
Their vessel was chased by a man- 
of-war, which for a time was be- 
lieved to be French, but which, 
happily, turned out to be a British 
frigate. During the pursuit many 
of the emigrants determined that 
they would commit suicide rather 
than fall into the hands of their 
countrymen, nor does our author 
doubt that they would have carried 
out this grim intention. It may 
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be noticed that Louis X VI. was 
generally spoken well of by his 
unfortunate subjects, and that 
their favourable opinions surprised 
the Englishman. But to revert 
to actual experiences in Holland. 
Mr Pratt appears to have made 
a bad start by catching a severe 
cold at a review held by the 
Prince of Orange, which he could 
only cure by sugar-candy. Of 
this homely article he had to 
purchase five shillings’ worth—an 
amount that seems excessive. It 
is greatly to the gleaner’s credit 
that he never misses an oppor- 
tunity of praising kindness, or 
condemning cruelty, to animals. 
One of the first things to which 
he calls attention is the care taken 
by the Dutch of their cows and 
oxen, many of which were guarded 
with light fancy dresses from the 
flies in summer, and with thicker 
clothing from the cold of winter. 
This was by no means the only 
custom that surprised him. He 
found singing on all occasions to 
be universal, whereas he had ex- 
pected a silent people. Sea air 
was regarded as a “ pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours.” Men and 
women alike habitually shook their 
heads, and bowed. This latter 
practice had been discarded by 
the French, who found it both 
servile and expensive in the way 
of hat-gear. 

Mr Pratt endeavoured to obtain 
rooms at Scheveling, where an inn- 
keeper had many chambers to let 
“which never feel sunshine or air 
except on Sabbath-days,” but the 
price was prohibitive. Another 
host charged him eighteen stivers 
(about 1s. 6d.) for “a small tum- 
bler of milk, about a tea-spoonful 
of Hollands, bread in proportion, 
and about forty shrimps,” though 
a Dutchman was only asked four 
stivers for the same refreshment. 

On his return to The Hague the 
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gleaner went to a fair which was 
patronised by the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, who walked 
about making purchases, which 
their unlucky courtiers had to 
carry. To such drudgery, even on 
the score of the weight alone, Lon- 
don footmen would not have sub- 
mitted. 

In a letter from Haarlem we are 
told that the trial of Warren Has- 
tings is as much “the subject of 
conversation as at home, and that 
it is uniformly spoken of with 
wonder; generally with indigna- 
tion, as the darkest ingratitude.” 
At Broek only did the author find 
an instance of the proverbial 
Dutch neatness becoming painful. 
Here a new vicar failed for some 
reason which he could not fathom 
to win the confidence of his parish- 
ioners. At length an old man 
revealed the secret. The vicar 
mounted the reading-desk and 
pulpit in his shoes after having 
walked down the street. His pre- 
decessor had always changed to a 
pair of slippers, 

From Holland Mr Pratt passed 
into Westphalia, and was much 
struck at Weyzel by the haughti- 
ness of the French Republican 
officers to their servants. Though 
all were equally prisoners of war, 
the servants were expected to re- 
ceive their masters’ orders ‘ with 
their heads uncovered, and their 
bodies bent in a very unrepublican 
manner.” Some curious habits 
again attracted our traveller’s 
notice. Tea and coffee were drunk 
almost every hour, the women 
taking snuff over it, and the men 
smoking. The cups used “scarce 
held so much as an acorn,” and 
would “scarce serve a fairy to sip 
dew-drops,” but their inconven- 
ience was disregarded. Trades- 
men were marvellously obsequious, 
and made a point of taking off 
their shoes before entering a room 
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where their employers were sitting, 
nor did they ever dare to send in 
their bills ‘ undemanded.” 

The gleaner in his wanderings 
finds many traces of the horrors 
of warfare, and these lead him on 
to general reflections upon the 
French Revolution. He doubts 
whether posterity will accept the 
truth. It cannot be expected 
that “succeeding generations 
should suppose that there had 
ever entered into the heads or 
hearts of their ancestors those in- 
novations in cruelty, those orig- 
inal sins in the old age of a wicked 
world, that even now we could not 
believe but that we know them to 
be facts.” 

Some stories follow, but none of 
them relate to events witnessed by 
Mr Pratt himself. We need only 
observe that he was acquainted 
with Madame de Lamballe, and 
that he has no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that the existing authorities 
might easily have checked the 
September massacres, though he 
seems doubtful about their powers 
to control affairs on the 10th of 
August. 

In the advertisement to his first 
volume of ‘Gleanings in England’ 
the writer puts forth a bold chal- 
lenge—“ There will not be found 
a friend or foe, native or alien, in 
or out of the realm, who after a 
candid and honest inspection of 
what is here placed before them 
can say conscientiously the resem- 
blance of this copy to the original 
is not as far as it goes correct.” 
We may feel, therefore, that we 
are following a trustworthy guide. 
Mr Pratt, who is now addressing 
himself to a distinguished foreigner, 
commences with a burst of praise 
of English stage-coaches and post- 
chaises, 

“ How,” he inquires, “shall I gain 
credit from those accustomed to the 
sickly movement of the reluctant 
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wheel over German leagues of absorb- 
ing sand, where man, beast, and 
machine appear to be alike torpid ? 
How shall I ask such to believe that 
an Englishman may take his seat at 
nine o'clock in the evening in a com- 
mon public vehicle of this country,— 
profoundly atmospherical, and con- 
stitutionally saturnine, as we have 
been deemed !—and be rolled bound- 
ingly over the almost velvet surface 
of one hundred miles by the corres- 
ponding hour of the morning? and 
that —in comparison of the Dutch, 
Prussian, or German stages—almost 
without being sensible of any motion 
at all.” 





In a post-chaise more than double 
this distance might be accom- 
plished, and people unfamiliar to 
such luxury might think that 
** Mercury was conveying them on 
his own pinion, or flying with them 
in a chariot of gossamer.” 
Travelling in this rapid manner, 
the gleaner soon reached Norfolk, 
where he was impressed by the 
amount of turnips grown. Each 
parish devoted on an average 260 
acres to this crop, and there were 
660 parishes in the county. The 
quantity of grain exported also 
struck him, and he tells us that 
it was a saying that the four Nor- 
folk ports exported as much corn 
as the whole of the rest of Eng- 
land. The consideration of agri- 
cultural topics leads on to a lament 
over the great extent of waste 
land in the island. There were 
about twenty-two millions of un- 
cultivated acres, of which Scotland 
contained about 14} millions, Eng- 
land 6} millions, and Wales 1} 
million. This total was, however, 
being reduced, and the national 
wealth was increasing in conse- 
quence. From the national wealth 


to the national debt the transition 
is easy, and we are told that the 
“very account of this debt is in 
itself almost too mighty for the 
grasp of the human mind. 


It was 
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even in the midsummer of 1796 
£360,100,000, a sum which from 
its magnitude has thrown even 
over a description of the means 
and modes of paying it an air of 
ridicule.” 

Mr Pratt gives a long description 
of a visit paid by him to Houghton, 
and takes the opportunity of cor- 
recting Sir Robert Walpole’s 
famous saying, “All men have 
their price.” He tells us, what we 
all of us now know, that it really 
was, “All those men have their 
price,” and unkindly adds that 
many of them justified the obser- 
vation. 

The foundation-stone at Hough- 
ton had a Latin inscription on it, 
which is thus translated :— 


“Here that Sir Robert Walpole with 
whom thou, posterity, shalt not be 
unacquainted, hath fixed me to stand, 
as a foundation of a seat designed to 
be built in his native county, the 24th 
day of May in the year 1722. God 
grant that after its master to a 
mature old age shall have long en- 
joyed it in perfection, his latest de- 
scendants may safely possess it in an 
unimpaired condition to the end of 
time.” 


We pass on to an anecdote of 
Lord Petre, who seems to have 
been a most philanthropical pa- 
triot :— 


“He came down to the Hall last 
week with a new fancy: he will let 
no young batchelor work on his pre- 
mises while the king wants soldiers, 
but, if they go and serve his majesty 
and their country, and return to the 
Hall, then their pay shall be doubled.” 


But the war brought many pain- 
ful scenes before our gleaner’s eyes. 
He mourns over “ hundreds of the 
populace” who are forced into de- 
manding bread at a reasonable 
price, and denounces the “ fore- 
stallers and monopolisers” who 
hoarded up the stores to enhance 
their value. The “ populace,” one 
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is glad to learn, generally succeed- 
ed in their demands, which they 
preferred in most instances with 
admirable temper and moderation. 
For the farmers times were in- 
deed grand. Some of them “could 
afford to till only two-thirds of their 
farms ; and yet so excessive were 
their gains that they could afford 
to play at guinea-whist, and to 
mix brandy with their wine.” 
From Norfolk the author journeyed 
south, and in due time arrived at 
Newmarket, but the manners of 
the turf did not attract him. He 
quotes, however, one rather comic 
advertisement from a jockey who 


“is fit to start for match, sweepstakes, 
or King’s Plate; well-sized: can 
mount twelve stone, or strip to a 
feather ; is sound wind and limb, and 
free from blemishes. His sire won 
the King’s Plate at York and Hamble- 
ton, the Lady’s Subscription Purse at 
Nottingham, the Give-and-take at 
Lincoln, and the Sweepstakes at New- 
market. His grandsire beat Dick 
Rogers at Epsom and Burford, and 
Patrick M‘Cullum over the Curragh 
of Kildare. His great-grandsire and 
great-great-grandsire rode for King 
Charles II., and so noble is the blood 
which flows in this jockey’s veins, 
that none of his family were ever 
distanced, stood above five feet five, 
or weighed more than twelve stone.” 


Races struck our observer as 
cruel to the animals engaged, and 
he holds up in contrast the 
examples of Sir Richard Hill of 
Hawkestone, in England, and the 
Honourable Henry Erskine, the 
leading advocate of the Scotch 
Bar, who rescue worn-out horses 
from their labours, and give them 
“the repose which age, misfor- 
tune, and honest servitude de- 
serve, on the purest principles of 
compassion.” 
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But, as we have seen, cruelty 
to animals interested Mr Pratt on 
all occasions. He reprobates such 
sports as bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting with great zeal, and is 
especially severe on the argument 
which was sometimes brought for- 
ward in their support. 


“T am ashamed,” he says, ‘‘ to give 
you the State motive—the ferocity of 
the animals thus made to madden 
and mangle each other even unto 
death keeps alive, forsooth, the na- 
tional fierceness! and the English 
soldier takes a lesson of courage from 
the English bull and bull-dog. ” 


Ladies do not escape :— 


“Our fair ones, too, reflect little on 
the wrongs and agonies inflicted under 
their roofs on dumb and defenceless 
victims, but talk of crimped fish, and 
lobster fresh boiled, and recommend 
them to their friends at table with 
the most eloquent hospitality— 


‘From lips like theirs, what precepts fail 
to move.’” 


In 1802 the gleaner was in 
Birmingham, where he found “a 
superlative degree of social spirit.” 
The news of the Peace of Amiens 
was received there with the wildest 
enthusiasm. It took ten hours 
and forty minutes in coming from 
London, and arrived at 3 A.M. 
‘The rapture discovered itself in 
almost every circumstance. The 
very pewter-pots were wreathed 
with laurel and other evergreens.” 
I may take leave of Mr Pratt in 
so delightful a scene, but I will 
just add that one of his many 
writings may be still seen at 
Westminster Abbey—the inscrip- 
tion upon the monument of his 
friend Garrick. 

IDDESLEIGH. 














































Known and Unknown. 


O frail and flinching sense that mars 


Conned and mapped out his race, 


His very elements are thrown 
Into man’s crucible and known,— 
Yet can our eyes abide 

His noonday pride? 


Known are the chemic laws 
How, from what studied cause, 
This mortal body must 

Resolve itself to dust: 

Yet lurks in silence of the tomb 


For, as in the Sun’s face 

Nothing is brighter or less bright, 
But all one dazzling space 

Of indistinguishable light, 

So in all other dark 


But when we look on Death, 


Dazzles our eyes: 
And so each human generation stands 


Athwart that luminous haze, 
Could our abashéd gaze 
Pierce, and a way be won, 
A path for vision free, 
What should our senses see? 





KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. 
**Le soleil ni la mort ne se peut regarder fixement.” 


O HIGH-ASPIRING soul of man that reaches 
Beyond the utmost vistas of the stars! 


The effect begun, and thwarts what wisdom teaches ! 


Man’s mind has weighed the overwhelming Sun, 


Perused the records flaming on his face, 
And summed the courses he has left to run. 


Utter and fathomless intensity of gloom. 


The accustomed sense some difference may mark ; 
Albeit we strive with knowledge to control 
Our tremors, and to heed what wisdom saith, 


And bid our sense take comfort from our soul, 
Yet Death’s impenetrable black disguise 


Into the darkness stretching suppliant hands. 


Behind that noontide splendour of the sun, 
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An insupportable furnace, a soil burnt out and charred, 
A ball of lava half molten, a riven and fiery shard, 
Pitted with clefts and chasms, and every pithole filled 


With sulphurous flaming gases, its remnant of sap distilled, 
Distilled and for ever distilling, and fiercely whirled through space, 
Whirling, whirling, and whirling in mad and meaningless race ; 
Parched and shrivelled and splitting, and doomed to a day foretold, 


When even the fiery life of the brute insensate thing 
Must flame and flicker away and sink to a torpid cold, 
And one more star shall shoot from its eon-travelled ring. 





Thus, ere men learnt the starry runes to spell, 


Had mortal minds prefigured hell. 


O bland, O wonder-working Sun! 

Is this truth told of you? 

Who in your splendour draw the dew 
Through the soft night to fall 

And crown your work begun, 

O friend of all! 

Ay, of the poorest cripple whose worn thatch 
Gapes in the winter to the wind and rain: 
Huddled he crouches by cold hearth to catch 
Faint animation, till you come again. 

Food, clothing, shelter, none are for his uses 
Save such as very need almost refuses. 

Love knows him not, and hardly Pity lingers 
To gather fire and chafe his perished fingers. 
Reckon his all, and when the reckoning’s done 
Nothing he has, save only you, O Sun! 

But when once more your bounty is bestowed, 
He limps some score of paces down the road ; 
Tottering upon stiff knees and twisted toes 
And shaken with the palsy, forth he goes 
And sits him down, and lets the summer shine 
Visit his blood like wine; 

Numb joints relax and frozen joys revive, 
And for a little while ’tis good to be alive. 


O Sun we live by and we love! 

If you be but a hell above, 

Then, Death we die by and we fear, 
What were you, seen more near? 


Slow surges in from unknown oceans wide 
Life, like a tide. 

In sweeps the eternal element, strong and fresh ; 
Faint felt at first, it gathers weight and force, 

And backward hurls within the dykes of flesh 

Another torrent of opposing course. 

Then the flood knows its limit and grows slack, 


While that stemmed current, sluggish, sickly, and chill, 
Downward and downward pouring, beats Life back. 
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Then the tide turns, and all is borne away 
On the resistless torrent of decay. 

But those two forces, ere the ebb begins, 
Before Life yields and Dissolution wins, 
Hang, for the drawing of a single breath, q 
In sullen equipoise—and that is Death. 





So frame the wise their answer. Death? the pause 

Ordained by Nature’s laws 

In her unending strife, 

Eternal interchange of life and life: ’ 
Yet till the human eye 

Unflinching learn to face the Sun on high, 

So long before Death’s darkling veil 

Must human senses quail. 


”? 


“Slay if thou wilt, but slay me in the light! 
O cry of Ajax for the cheering Sun! 

Yet of this common heritage, sun-right, 
There are who, reft and utterly undone, 

In pestilent alleys where the fever crawls, 
Are hived like vermin among rotting walls. 
What do they know of sunshine? what their share 

In that impartial largess? Overhead 

Hang murky wrappings of grime-laden air, 

Changing the sun to brass, the sky to lead. 

Hopeless, resourceless, sunless even, they own ’ 
One earthly help alone. 

Some sink to brutishness, but Death is kind 

And hides them up for ever out of mind ; 

Some chafe and pine, whom Death at last sets free ; 
Some toil until Death ends their misery. 

O, more impartial than the very Sun, 

By none desired, Death is denied to none. 

All dread his coming, yet as he draws near 

All cease to fear. 

O Death! for at the least a moment’s rest 

They sink upon thy breast: 

What cometh next they know not; yet, perchance, 
In some expiring trance, 

To eyes from dizziness of sense set free 

Shines through the face they most desired to see. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 












A Message from the River. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE RIVER. 


OnE fine morning this autumn, 
I was resting in a deep pool of 
the river Tay, rubbing my sides 
gently against a huge stone, for 
T had not long left the salt water, 
and those irritating little pests 
which men call sea-lice were still 
hanging to my scales. A shadow 
suddenly passed near me, and a 
large river-trout, whom I had 
known for several seasons, swam 
slowly up. 

Dry-land wiseacres have settled, 
very much to their own satisfac- 
tion, that none of our race can 
hear ; but, like most of their con- 
clusions in regard to us, this is 
very far from being the true state 
of the case. It certainly requires 
a loud noise to startle or alarm us, 
but, by a sense which may not be 
exactly that of hearing, many 
sounds reach us from the outer 
air, though greatly subdued ‘and 
softened by their passage through 
the water. Our dulness of hear- 
ing is fully compensated for by 
our powers of vision, for we have 
certainly much sharper eyes than 
mortals can pretend to; and they 
will, perhaps, be surprised to learn 
that we can impart our ideas to 
one another just as easily as they 
can. I myself have always been 
extremely clever in this respect ; 
and moreover, of all the salmon 
tribe I ever met or heard of, I 
possess the singular gift of hearing 
and interpreting the language of 
our enemy, man—a power which 
is occasionally shared by some of 
the old river-trout. 

“Nasty dry weather this,” said 
the trout; “I am tired of sucking 
down flies all day and hunting 
minnows all night ; I quite long for 
some nice juicy worms by way of a 
change.” 
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I thought it a trifle cool of 
this common river-trout to address 
an old salmon like myself in this 
off-hand fashion, and my gills be- 
gan to move rather quickly. 

“ Do you take me for a wretched 
fresh - water fish like yourself?” 
I inquired, sharply. ‘Are you 
aware that by the reckoning of 
those brutes on land I weigh over 
60 lb., and am, and have been for 
years, the largest fish in this river ? 
while you, you poor little creature, 
are not nearly so big as some of 
my sea-trout cousins !” 

The trout was rather taken 
aback at my angry looks. “I 
am very sorry, Mr Salmon,” he 
replied ; “I had no intention of 
offending. I am sure no one ad- 
mires you more than I do, for 
never a salmon passes my pool who 
has such a beautiful shape and 
such bright scales as you have.” 
I was somewhat pacified by this 
remark, for I well knew how true 
it was; but really one must keep 
these common fish in their places. 
The cunning trout saw the favour- 
able impression he had made. ‘I 
believe I am even older than you, 
as far as years go,” he went on; 
“but in all my life I have never 
been farther from home than the 
shallows at the head of this pool, 
while you are always travelling, and 
spend half your life in the great 
salt pond at the end of the world, 
which I have heard of from some 
of your relations. May I ask if 
you were born in the salt water?” 

At his question, my thoughts 
flew back over the many interven- 
ing years, to the time when I was 
quite a little fish. I remembered 
the small pool by the bridge where 
I had first learnt to swim, and as 
I recalled the countless dangers 
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through which I had passed—not 
altogether scathless, but _ still 
without serious injury —I won- 
dered how I had ever attained to 
my present size and position. 

Agitated by these trying recol- 
lections, I gave a wave of my 
powerful tail, and darting swiftly 
to the surface, sprang out of the 
river and bathed myself in the 
warm sunshine and dry air out- 
side, falling back into the water 
with a splash that sent a thrill to 
the very end of my fins. The 
exercise soothed my mind, and I 
sank slowly down to my old place 
by the stone. The trout, alarmed 
by my sudden movement, had 
sheered off under the bank ; but on 
my signing to him to return, he 
swam timidly back to my side. 

“T am getting a very old sal- 
mon now,” I commenced, “and the 
inevitable doom of my race must 
overtake me before long. Some- 
thing seems to tell me that I shall 
never again cleave my way through 
the blue salt water, and spring, 
exulting in my strength, over the 
curling waves. Ab, that salt water! 
how it puts new life into my old 
body every year! and makes me 
so hungry that I think nothing of 
eating a hundred or so of young 
herrings in a day ; but now I fear 
those cruel nets that I have es- 
caped so long will overtake me, and 
I shall be killed and eaten by 
those brutal men.” My very fins 
quivered at the horrid thought, 
and the trout was so affected that 
a tiny air-bubble escaped from each 
of his round, dark eyes, and, as- 
cending to the surface, floated 
away with the current. It was 
some minutes before I could shake 
off these unpleasant fancies, but at 
length I was sufficiently composed 
to continue the conversation. 

“The first thing that I remember 
is swimming about with a shoal 
of tiny fish like myself close to 





the bank of a small stream. A 
narrow wooden bridge crossed 
the pool that we lived in, and 
within range of our vision stood a 
great tree with wide-spreading 
branches, On one side was a wall 
of big stones where the water ran 
deep, and here the burn -trout— 
which at that time seemed to me 
veritable monsters— made their 
home, Under the stones, great 
eels, with cruel filmy eyes and 
sharp curved teeth, lay in ambush. 
We were very innocent and foolish 
at first ; but as one and another of 
our number was carried off by a 
trout, or seized by a slimy eel, we 
took warning by their fate, and soon 
learnt to take care of ourselves, 

“ The river fish of about our own 
size used to treat us with great 
contempt, and, proud of their 
glistening yellow sides and bright 
red spots, would jeer at our more 
sober colouring. How I used 
to envy them! and how little I 
suspected the brilliant future in 
store for me! 

‘Life was very hard for me in 
those days, but still I enjoyed it. 
Often and often have I just 
escaped from some great trout, 
who, scattering us small fry far 
and near, would swim away with 
one of my companions between 
his savage jaws. One night I 
wandered by myself into the deep 
water by the stones, and in a 
second a huge eel darted out his 
repulsive head and seized me in 
his cruel grip. Never shall I for- 
get the pang that shot through 
me; I struggled with all my little 
strength, but the eel drew me 
slowly backward towards his lair, 
and I gave myself up for lost. 
The merciless brute was forced to 
shift his hold, in order to pull me 
under his stone,—I gave a desper- 
ate wriggle, the eel grabbed at me 
again, and once more caught me, 
but by the tail this time, and part 
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of it giving way in his teeth, I 
was saved! and fled, half dead 
with fright, to hide myself in the 
weeds on the far side. 

‘*‘ With the happy carelessness of 
youth, I soon forgot this narrow 
escape from the eel, and became 
very skilful in avoiding the attacks 
of my enemies in the little burn. 
But unknown perils were in store 
for me. I was jumping one day 
at the small flies which hovered 
in clouds close to the water, when 
I noticed one rather different in 
appearance to those I had been 
feeding on; though beneath the 
surface, it was still swimming, 
and I made for it open-mouthed. 
Immediately I felt a sharp pain 
in my mouth, and before I could 
spit the insect out, I was jerked 
violently out of the water, and fell 
struggling on the bank. I was 
half suffocated, and felt a dreadful 
compression round my gills, when 
again I was pulled up from the 
grass, and a monster on two legs 
seized me with his long fins and 
pulled the insect—the nature of 
which I now partly guessed — 
roughly from my mouth, A whiff 
of some pungent perfume floated 
over me in a blue cloud, and I 
was nearly choked. What agony 
I endured! The blood streamed 
from the wound in my mouth; 
everything became dark around 
me, and I lost consciousness. I 
was roused by a soft hand lifting 
me gently from a basket in which 
I had been placed with a number 
of other fish, and a musical voice 
sounded in my ears, ‘Why, it’s 
only a poor little parr! and look 
how you’ve hurt its poor mouth, 
—I shall throw it in again.’ ‘Oh, 
bother,’ replied a gruff voice, 
‘fish can’t feel!’ and immediately 
I felt myself flying through the 
air, and fell, more dead than alive, 
into the middle of the pool. 

“T floated down with the cur- 
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rent, perfectly helpless ; I had no 
strength left, and should soon 
have fallen a prey to some of your 
fraternity,”—and I surveyed the 
trout at my side with a glance of 
contempt: the creature waved his 
fins in a humble manner, but ven- 
tured no reply, probably thinking 
that for a yellow trout like him- 
self, silence was golden, so I con- 
tinued,—“‘ when the same kind 
hand that had lifted me from the 
basket again grasped me, and held 
me in my right position at the 
side of the burn. I gulped down 
huge mouthfuls of water, and in 
a few moments was sufficiently 
recovered to wriggle slowly up- 
stream, and once again I was 
saved from a terrible death. 

‘The season was advancing, and 
I had increased considerably in 
size, when strange sensations be- 
gan to penetrate my small body. 
I had no appetite for the dainty 
flies that ever and anon alighted 
on the water; the most delicate 
worms rolled by me unheeded, 
and the constant taunts of the 
river- trout fell on a deaf ear. 
Urged by some irrepressible im- 
pulse, which I was often to ex- 
perience in after-years, I dropped 
down-stream with the first rise of 
the burn,—down, down for miles, 
till I reached a river, which to my 
burn-like notions seemed enor- 
mous indeed: some seasons later 
I again ascended it, and great was 
my surprise to find it was but a 
small thing after all. Still, I 
moved down this new river, im- 
pelled by the same indefinable 
restlessness, but more slowly now, 
and often resting for days in some 
pool that took my fancy. 

‘In the course of time the river 
down which I was travelling joined 
another, in whose huge volume and 
mighty currents I felt quite lost 
and bewildered. Many of my old 
companions in the little burn had 
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accompanied me on the journey 
down; sometimes we would be 
together for days, and again be 
separated by twisting currents 
and diverging channels. I stayed 
for some time in shallow water 
near the place where I had entered 
the big river, and one day, recog- 
nising an old comrade in a fish 
lying near me, I was astonished 
at his altered appearance. His 
body, which had been quite dull 
and marked with dark bars on the 
sides, was now covered with small 
silvery scales, while the bars had 
almost disappeared. Wondering 
whether the same transformation 
had taken place in my outward 
aspect, I swam up tohim. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, in reply to my query, ‘I 
hardly knew you at first. You 
have grown so much bigger, and 
your sides are all bright and 
shining now; you look a great 
deal handsomer than those stupid 
yellow trout.’ 

“But I stayed too long for my 
comfort in this place. The river 
was swollen and thick from heavy 
rain, and I was feeding greedily 
on the juicy worms washed from 
the banks, when, on seizing a nice 
striped one, I felt the same sharp 
pain in my mouth as when I was 
so nearly killed in the burn ; again 
I was pulled struggling from the 
water, and the same dreadful sen- 
sations came over me. Holding 
me in his nasty hot hand, my 
captor said to another brutal 
creature who accompanied him, 
‘He’s a smolt, this fellow, and a 
good one; we may as well keep 
him.’ ‘No, no,’ replied the other, 
hastily ; ‘here’s the river-watcher 
coming. I don’t want to be fined 
£5 for the little beast;’ and I 
was flung back in the water, not 
much the worse this time, though 
sadly frightened. Since that day 
I have always been suspicious of 
fresh-water food ; indeed, partly 
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from this cause, and partly from 
want of appetite, [ never eat 
much in the rivers. 

“ After this escape, I thought it 
advisable to continue my down- 
ward course without further delay ; 
for the same vague instinct was 
stirring within me, and I knew 
that I had not yet reached the 
end of my journey. I was bolder 
now, not so much in awe of other 
fish, and even myself chased the 
shoals of small fry through which 
I swam from time to time. It 
was long, however, before I suc- 
ceeded in catching one; and when 
at last I managed to do so, I must 
confess that I found it a most deli- 
cious morsel, its very struggles add- 
ing zest to the pleasure of eating it. 

“Still Iswam on with the steady 
current, through dark woods whose 
overhanging boughs touched the 
sparkling water, past broad fields 
where tall yellow crops grew down 
to the water’s edge—down, through 
swirling pools, from whose mysteri- 
ous depths ravenous brutes, their 
great jaws bristling with teeth, 
dashed vainly at me as I darted 
by. Still downwards, descending 
the broad river, through rushing 
streams where large silvery fish— 
whose beauty I envied, little think- 
ing they were of the same breed 
as myself—rested quietly in the 
shelter of some eddying corner,— 
now under overhanging arches of 
solid stone ; now washed unresist- 
ing over sloping weirs ; and again, 
half - drowned, hurled headlong 
through some narrow gorge,—I 
continued to obey the inward 
prompting that urged me on my 
strange expedition. 

“ But a change was at hand, and 
the end of my long journey was 
approaching. Summer was over, 
and the water, chilled by the long 
nights, was daily getting colder, 
when I reached a part of the river 
where it ran slowly in a broad, 
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deep, unbroken current. One 
evening, after a delicious meal on 
some minnows that I hunted over 
the shallows beneath a wide stone 
bridge, I noticed a peculiar taste 
in the water ; and thinking that it 
proceeded from some of the nasty 
pipes which pollute our rivers and 
often poison us, I swam on at the 
top of my speed. But that curious 
flavour grew stronger, and feeling 
uncomfortable, I turned and swam 
quietly up near the bank, where 
the water was less affected. 

“That night, to my profound 
astonishment, the current in which 
I lay gradually slackened, then 
ceased altogether, and I was still 
more surprised when it commenced 
to flow steadily in the opposite 
direction. The water rose several 
feet, and was pervaded throughout 
with that strange new flavour, far 
stronger than when I had first 
noticed it. I felt dreadfully sick 
and ill, and had great difficulty in 
breathing, when presently, to my 
great relief, the flood subsided, and 
the water ran clear and sweet as 
before. The river continued con- 
stantly to rise and fall in the same 
manner, and on each occasion I felt 
less inconvenience, till at last a 
day came when I longed for the 
return of the salt flood, and 
breathed the fresh water with dis- 
comfort. 

“That night, when the flood be- 
gan to subside, I turned and swam 
slowly down with it, breathing 
through the strong salt water 
with emotions of delight I had 
never before experienced. Its 
pungent flavour seemed to pervade 
and strengthen my whole body; 
swimming was no longer an effort, 
and I sped along through the dark 
night, buoyed up by the briny 
tide, and ignoring all dangers. 

“At sunrise next morning, I 
jumped repeatedly at the surface 
of the water, and was almost 
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frightened to see the sun, like a 
huge glowing ball, rising out of 
a vast expanse of water that 
stretched away in the distance 
as far as I could see; while on 
either side of me I could only 
dimly distinguish the vague out- 
line of the land, half veiled in 
morning mist. 

“T was not a little surprised, 
when I jumped, to see the water 
all around alive with fish of the 
same breed as myself, who splashed 
at the surface in their delight at 
first tasting the salt water. It is 
true that I had been accompanied 
on my journey down-stream by 
hundreds of my relations; but 
there must now have been many 
thousands of our kind swimming 
near me, and I wondered greatly 
that we should all meet so far 
from land.” 

I broke off from my story for a 
moment, and swam quietly to the 
surface to inspect a large insect 
that was passing overhead. The 
sun was bright, and the water 
unruffled by any breeze, so I soon 
detected its nature, and, with a 
contemptuous flourish of my broad 
tail, I plunged over the surface of 
the water near the seeming insect, 
overhearing at the same moment a 
remark from a silly creature on 
shore— 

“There’s a rise, and a fine fish 
too.” 

“These men are certainly very 
foolish,” I remarked, as I regained 
my station by the trout; “I can 
see the line fastened to that pre- 
tended fly as plainly as I see you, 
and yet they think to catch me 
with their brutal hooks!” 

“Nevertheless, a good many of 
your kind are killed by them,” 
rejoined the trout, maliciously. 
“T see lots of salmon taken from 
this very pool every year, and 
sometimes I swim behind and 
watch their struggles. You salmon 
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are not half so wary as old trout 
like me.” 

I was very angry at this insolent 
speech, and was the more annoyed 
as I knew it was partly true. I 
made a rush at the trout before he 
was prepared, and catching him 
fair in the centre of the belly, sent 
him flying against the big stone, 
with a force which must have 
shaken some of the impudence out 
of him. For some time I chased 
him about the pool; but though 
so much smaller, he was an ugly 
customer, with his great over- 
grown head, lanky jaws, and rows 
of sharp teeth, and as I did not 
want to have my fins nipped by 
him, I was not sorry to make 
peace, and we soon resumed our 
old haunt by the big stone. 

“It would take days,” I said, 
continuing my history, “to tell 
you all the wonders and perils of 
the great salt flood. During my 
first visit, I never strayed very far 
from shore, nor left the neighbour- 
hood of the big river. You imagine 
this a deep pool, and so it is for 
fresh water; but what would you 
think of depths which exceed this 
a hundred times,—where the weeds 
grow to a length of hundreds of 
feet, concealing in their tangled 
masses hideous creatures of strange 
shapes and savage aspect—depths 
which are never lit up by the 
bright sunshine, and which no 
current disturbs! How would 
you like to swim through vast 
shoals of tiny fish, smaller even 
than minnows, so easy to catch 
that even in those days I thought 
nothing of swallowing two or three 
at a time, and far sweeter to the 
taste than the most tender minnow 
or the daintiest worm? What 
would you think of eels as large in 
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with gaping jaws in their bellies, 
of monsters with a hundred twin- 
ing arms and mouths like the beak 
of a bird?! What would you 
think” I was growing quite 
excited, as I recalled the wonders 
of the salt water, when the trout 
struck in— 

“Draw it mild!” he said; “I 
can stand a good deal; but a fish 
with a mouth like a bird’s beak 
is rather too much! and how I 
should like to taste some of those 
little fellows!” and the greedy 
creature moved his ugly jaws 
about at the thought of such 
danties. 

“What I tell you is perfectly 
true,” I rejoined, “ whatever a 
foolish, stay-at-home trout may 
think. For many months I re- 
mained in the salt water, and was 
usually in company with numerous 
fish of my own kind. Sometimes 
we chased one another through 
the groves of sea-weed, diving 
deep through their mysterious 
depths, then, darting swiftly to 
the surface, we would spring gaily 
into the dry air above ; and some- 
times, tired with our exertions, 
we would rest quietly on a shelv- 
ing bed of smooth sand and shells. 
Our chief food consisted of the 
small fish I have mentioned; and 
it was fine fun, when we met a 
shoal of these little fry, to see 
them flying in all directions, and 
spluttering at the top in fruitless 
attempts to escape. On one occa- 
sion we saw a great column of 
water ascending from a dark 
shining object at some distance, 
and, as our curiosity always over- 
powered our discretion, we swam 
briskly forward to inspect this 
new marvel. What was our sur- 
prise, on a nearer approach, to dis- 
cover a huge fish of so prodigious 





girth as I am myself, of great fish 





1 The speaker perhaps refers to sharks or skates, and the octopus; but, like 


most travellers, he draws considerably on his imagination. 
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a size as could not be contained 
in all this pool.” 

“ Draw it mild!” murmured the 
trout, faintly. 

“In all this pool,” I repeated, 
with an angry look at my com- 
panion. ‘“ From time to time this 
monster drew in large mouthfuls 
of water, which he forced out 
through his nostrils in a dense 
stream, and this ascending high 
into the air, fell in a shower of 
spray all around. The great crea- 
ture paid no attention to us; but 
we were too much frightened to 
approach very near. 

“During all this time I was 
steadily increasing in size and 
strength. My appearance was 
now greatly altered from my 
young days; I had, in fact, ac- 
quired pretty much the elegant 
shape and glistening colour which 
now distinguish me, though I was 
of course still greatly inferior in 
size. I shall not have time to 
finish the story of my life to-day,” 
I continued. ‘There is plenty 
more to tell. How, in time, I 
again experienced that strange 
restlessness which I had felt in 
the little burn; how the same 
indefinable impulse which had 
urged me to seek the salt water, 
now impelled me again to ascend 
the winding course of the big 
river. How time and again I 
have escaped the deadly nets, 
which every year slaughter my 
unfortunate race by thousands. 
How I fell in love: what a pretty 
creature she was!” I mused, more 
to myself than to the trout; “she 
was older than me, but so graceful 
and winning in all her ways: what 
a happy time we passed, side by 
side on the gravel beds! Poor 
creature! We were travelling 
down to the sea together, both 
feeling weak and hungry, when 
she was caught by an imitation 
minnow, and though they returned 
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her to the water, she had received 
a cruel stab in the side from 
which she never recovered. For 
myself, I see through all their 
miserable imitations of flies and 
minnows; I have never yet been 
deceived by them, and am far too 
wary to be taken in at my time of 
life.” 

The sun, which all day had been 
strong on the water, was now de- 
clining ; a refreshing breeze played 
on the surface of the pool, and not- 
withstanding these sad _ recollec- 
tions of my first love, I felt full of 
life and vigour. I reflected that 
a salmon’s life, though beset with 
so many dangers, was by no means 
devoid of enjoyment. Though I 
had attained to an age and size 
exceeding the usual limits of my 
race, I was still strong and healthy, 
and with my experience, I counted 
upon yet enjoying many a pleasant 
trip to the spawning- beds, and 
many a hearty roll in the waves 
of the great salt flood. 

At this moment I caught sight 
of an insect swimming overhead 
which reminded me of some I had 
seen in the salt water, and think- 
ing it would make a pleasant 
mouthful before settling down for 
the night, I darted swiftly up to 
seize it. 


Story continued by the river- 
trout :— 

The vanity and greed of these 
stupid salmon is really beyond be- 
lief! Who would suppose that an 
old fish like my late companion, 
after boasting how he would never 
be taken in by an imitation fly, 
would in the very next moment be 
hooked by one, and struggling at 
the end of a line! I saw all the 
time that it was not a real insect : 
I saw the line fall on the water, 
and even caught sight of the man 
who worked it; but it was no 
business of mine to undeceive that 
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stupid brute of a salmon, with his 
conceit about his scales and his 
elegant shape. Much good may 
his fine appearance do him now. 
Before this story is published to 
the world (by means which I must 
not disclose), he will have been 
boiled and eaten with parsley 
sauce! I must confess, however, 
that he made a grand fight for his 
life. 

Though not so clever as the 
old salmon at interpreting the 
language of men, I have yet man- 
aged to learn that they call this 
the “rock pool,” and that it is at 
no great distance from a place 
named Dunkeld. 

When the salmon felt the hook 
penetrate firmly into his mouth, and 
realised the terrible position in 
which his own folly had placed 
him, he first made a sharp rush 
down-stream, and then returned 
slowly to his old haunt by the big 
stone, while I continued to watch 
the progress of the struggle froma 
little distance. Here he remained 
for a long time, in the vain hope 
of tiring out his enemies, occasion- 
ally shaking his great head from 
side to side with such violence 
that I wondered the line was not 
broken. After a time the men 
began to throw stones into the 
river, but the water was deep, and 
for the most part they fell wide of 
the mark ; but at last one of them 
struck the big stone, and splashing 
into the water, dropped within a 
few inches of the salmon’s nose. 
He was doubtless reflecting sadly 
over his boasting words to me, and 
perhaps thinking of his old home 
in the burn. But such thoughts 
could be of no assistance to him in 
his present dreadful plight. Now 
was the time to exert all his 
strength and courage, and to call 
to his aid all the expedients sug- 
gested by his long experience. 
If he had retained his presence of 
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mind and husbanded his strength, 
I believe he might still have es- 
caped the sad fate which awaited 
him; but, startled by the stone 
plunging past, he entirely lost his 
head, and thereafter the issue of 
the struggle was never, to my 
mind, doubtful for a moment. 
The salmon made a wild rush to 
the head of the pool—the line 
hissing as it cut the swift current 
—then springing headlong into 
the air, he fell back with a heavy 
splash, which sent the water curl- 
ing away in little waves to the 
banks. 

“Eh, sir, but yon’s a grand fish ! 
He’s just a terrible big ane! Ye 
must be canny wi’ him, sir,” cried 
a voice from the shore, as the great 
fish fell back in the river. 

My unfortunate friend now, for 
a time, appeared to collect his 
faculties, and boring slowly about 
the deeper parts of the pool, he 
attempted to clear the hook from 
his mouth by rubbing against 
stones and roots of trees, jerking 
at it meantime with furious shakes 
of his head. But finding this of 
no avail, and becoming wearied 
with the continual strain of the 
line, he turned tail down -stream 
and darted away at the top of his 
speed, while I heard that curious 
whizzing noise on shore which I 
often notice when a salmon is 
caught in my pool. ‘The big fish 
swam down at a furious pace till 
he reached the tail of the stream, 
where it ran swiftly past a slant- 
ing stone dyke, then turning, with- 
out slackening his speed, he made 
up the river as fast as he had de- 
scended. The line, caught in the 
strong current, continued to run 
out from the shore, and for a mo- 
ment I thought my poor friend 
would make good his escape, when 
he sprang from the water far up 
the pool, and I heard a voice ex- 
claim— 
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“There’s your fish, sir! He’s 
awa’ up-stream and drooned the 
line; reel up, sir—reel up for a’ 
ye’re worth!” Thus foolishly, for 
the second time, had this old and 
experienced salmon blundered, and, 
at the very moment when his man- 
ceuvre promised to succeed, he had, 
by jumping from the river, dis- 
closed it to his enemies. 

The tremendous exertions which 
he had made during this last rush 
had sadly fatigued my unfortunate 
friend. He lay for a time by the 
big stone, and venturing near him, 
I could see by the unsteadiness of 
his great body and the rapid move- 
ment of his gills, that he would 
not hold out much longer. He 
caught sight of me, and made me 
a sign to approach. 

“Tt is all over with me!” he 
said, in a faint voice. “Age and 
experience cannot always overcome 
our natural instincts; the self- 
confidence of an old salmon is as 
dangerous as the foolhardiness of 
youth. Ina few minutes I shall 
have left the old pool for ever, 
never again to battle against the 
swollen tide of the great river, nor 
to behold—as so often I have— 
the round sun rising from the 
great salt flood.” 

The strain on the line increased, 
and my poor friend was forced to 
yield to it. He fought bravely to 
the end; but each rush that he 
made was less powerful than the 
last, and following at a respectful 
distance as he was drawn in to the 
bank, I saw him struggling in the 
shallow water, which he lashed 
Into foam with his huge tail,— 
when suddenly a man standing in 
the river made a blow at him with 
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a weapon in his hand. I saw a 
thin crimson stream trickle from 
his side as he was lifted motionless 
from the water; but such was his 
size and weight that the man was 
unable to carry him up the bank 
until his companion came to his 
assistance. For some minutes I 
listened to their conversation, 

“Eh, sir, but he’s just the king 
o’ a’ the salmon in the Tay! This 
machine ’]] no weigh him ; he just 
pulls it down to the fifty pounds 
as easy as if it had been five!” 

“Tt is indeed a magnificent 
fish!” replied another voice — 
“ well over 60 lb., I should guess, 
and perhaps the largest that has 
ever been taken with rod and line. 
These old kippers are just as well 
out of the water—they bully the 
younger fish on the redds. How 
well he fought! I never expected 
we should land him. Come, Willie, 
we'll drink his health.” 

I listened to no more, but slunk 
away to a favourite hole under the 
bank, where I knew I should not 
be disturbed. Although I bear 
no great goodwill to the salmon 
tribe, the terrible end of this 
magnificent fish had greatly upset 
me. I could not help thinking 
that the same fate might one day 
be mine, and I resolved to redouble 
my precautions and wariness in 
order to avoid it. 

I passed a restless, uneasy night, 
and my nerves did not recover 
their usual healthy tone till the 
next flood, when I feasted so 
heartily on the worms and min- 
nows which were washed down 
the river, that the death of the 
big salmon seemed like a dream 
of the past. R. C. D. 








THE BATTLE OF PING 


HOW THE NEWS WAS TOLD AT DRAGON 


Ka-Y1vy-Cuv, 
28th October 1894. 
Dear Maca, 


REGARDED as a unit of 
the Flowery Middle Kingdom, 
Uncle Ku is a negligeable quantity. 
Regarded as a type of the “four 
hundred millions of China,” so 
dear to the war correspondent, 
he is interesting. Regarded as a 
well-to-do peasant-proprietor in an 
up-country district of the Canton 
province, he is a person of local 
importance. There are twenty 
homesteads dotted through Dragon 
Valley that belong to Uncle Ku’s 
clan ; of that clan he is the oldest 
member of the dominant branch ; 
and his household numbers seventy 
souls young and old, to whom his 
will is law. Consequently Uncle 
Ku is looked up to, and is a great 
man in his way. 

Uncle Ku’s domains form a 
circle, the diameter of which is 
the long cement drying-floor, a 
playground for the children and 
the surreptitious-looking black 
dogs. Behind, the outhouses are 
bounded by a mud wall that curves 
across the slope of a hillock, planted 
with fir and bambu. In front, a 
semicircular fish-pond completes 
the circle. And the centre is the 
granite porch that juts out from 
the whitewashed front-wall of the 
homestead on to the drying-floor, 
gay with a splendour of mouldings 
and of scrolls in red and black, 
that proclaim it to be the axis of 
the universe. 

Uncle Ku was sitting peacefully 
in his porch, glancing from time to 
time across the rice-fields, yellow- 
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ing in the evening sun, to where 
the road from the District City 
crosses the river, smoking his long 
bambu pipe, and nodding off to 
sleep at intervals. But when a 
horseman, gorgeous in many-col- 
oured silks, came bumping and 
flapping into sight, something like 
a smile showed round his wrinkled 
eyes and through his thin white 
beard. It was the home-coming of 
his favourite grandson, Ah Man 
(the Late-Born) from the District 
City, where, in spite of his thirty 
years, he was still at school, hop- 
ing against hope for his degree. 
On hearing the hoof-beats, out 
ran Aunt Ku and a medley of 
children, dogs, daughters- and 
grand-daughters-in-law. Her dirty 
white locks were straggling over 
her furrowed cheeks, and she was 
hot and excited, having been en- 
gaged in the pleasant duty of scold- 
ing her underlings, But she was 
truly fond of her grandson, and 
her harsh deep voice sounded loud 
above the hubbub of greeting: 
“ Ah Man, I say, hast thou come 
back? Why art thou so late? 
Hast thou eaten or no? Se, tee/ 
How fat thou growest! And that 
new coat, when didst thou buy it?” 
Then in the same breath, “ What 
dost thou loitering here, Ah 
Khyuk girl? Fetch tobacco, fetch 
tea,—plague seize thy mother!” 
This last being addressed to Ah 
Man’s wife, a pretty girl with pink 
cheeks and lips, though stunted 
and deformed by the cruel work 
that falls to the lot of women 
among the Hakka Cantonese. 
Ah Man listened in silence, 
without any expression on his 
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round yellow face. He knelt for 
a moment before his grandfather, 
then, taking his pipe and tea, he 
sat down opposite, disregarding 
his wife’s importunate question- 
ing, “‘ My hairpin, the hairpin thou 
promised me, hast thou brought 
it ?” or replying only with a warn- 
ing gesture of the hand, and a con- 
temptuous “ Not a word, not a 
breath !” When, however, she re- 
turned with his baby son, a por- 
tentously solemn little person, with 
shaven head and bead -like eyes, 
he deigned to laugh. The child 
clutched at a proffered finger, and 
balanced himself gravely between 
his father’s knees. Uncle Ku 
looked at the pair with an expres- 
sion of bland satisfaction. Aunt 
Ku at the doorway was in a position 
to hear her grandson’s news, and, 
at the same time, to keep a watch- 
ful eye on her underlings; while 
Ah Khyuk, staggering to and from 
the well under her buckets of 
water, glanced shyly at her hus- 
band, half glad at his return to 
break the monotony of her life, yet 
wondering how his temper might 
be, and whether any particular 
beating was in store for her; 
thinking above all of the long- 
promised silver hairpin. 

“ Citywards, is there any news?” 
asked Uncle Ku. 

“Not any news,” replied his 
grandson. Then after a pause, 
“Rice is very dear, They are 
selling it at 80 cash a shin.” 

“Truly dear,” said Aunt Ku. 
“But J remember, twenty or 
thirty years ago, then rice was 
I know not how dear. Offer 100 
cash and more a shin, even s0, 
men would not sell. A drought, 
or what d’ye call it? The Rain- 
god did not succeed, so they said. 
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. « Wui, yuh! a fearful busi- 
ness! Know not how many men 
starved and died ! There 
was a foreign devil lent a stone of 
rice to my elder sister’s husband’s 
brother, then next year he told 
him to give it back!” A faint 
smile went round at the expense 
of that simple missionary. 

“Tt is because the red -hair 
devils! have shut up the river- 
mouth, that rice may not come 
in,” Ah Man explained, heedless of 
his grandmother’s reminiscences. 

“T heard men say it was the 
Nyit-pun? devils that were re- 
belling,” objected the old man, 
with the air of a philosopher ac- 
customed to subtle differences. 

“The Nyit-pun Kingdom first 
disturbed affairs, refusing to pay 
tribute. Then the red devils 
helped them —thus it was, per- 
haps,” Ah Man returned. 

“ And now, how is it?” de- 
manded Aunt Ku, who did not 
understand this splitting of straws. 

Her grandson relit his pipe, 
with an air half of embarrassment, 
half of importance, as befitted the 
bearer of bad news. ‘‘ Nothing 
much,” he began. “There were 
men saying that the foreign devils 
have given us of the Middle King- 
dom a beating, or what not. There 
was a general, surnamed Chung, 
would not give fire-powder for his 
soldiers to use: wherefore they 
memorialised the Emperor, and 
the Emperor cut off his head.” 

A pause ensued, broken by Aunt 
Ku. ‘Don’t believe it—a lie 
most likely!” she growled, kick- 
ing viciously at a mangy cur as he 
slunk past into the house. 

Ah Khyuk had taken advantage 
of the general preoccupation to put 
down her buckets. ‘“ Plague rot 
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their mothers! Pray heaven's 
rain may strike them dead, the 
foreign devils!” she cried shrilly, 
meaning no more than to add her 
quota to the conversation. 

“Tt is a rich country; it is the 
place the dollars come from,” ? 
Ah Man went on, with some 
respect in his voice. Then in a 
lighter tone he added, “One must 
use strategy, then all will be well. 
In the city they said there was a 
plan to buy I know not how many 
cattle ; to their horns bind knives, 
to their tails tie torches; drive 
them across the mountains to Nyit- 
pun land. Then let them run 
abroad—gore, burn, kill!” 

* As for cattle,” Ah Khyuk ob- 
served, appositely, “wait four or 
three days, and Ah Ten’s brother’s 
buffalo will calve. For he told 
me ” 

“Will kill thee! will scold thee! 
my palm shall slap thy face, thou 
sluggard!” from Aunt Ku; and 
Ah Khyuk shouldered her buckets, 
and trotted off, muttering. 

Uncle Ku helped himself to tea, 
and delivered his verdict. ‘Truly 
I dare not say Yes or No,” he ob- 
served, oracularly; “but I do know 
how forty or fifty years ago men 
said the red-hair devils were com- 
ing up against our Middle Kingdom 
—and then what happened? After- 
wards the Fap-lan-si ” nation stirred 
up revolts—they, too, did not dare 
come here; they, too, were subdued. 
What more would ye have?” 

The subject was worn thread- 
bare. Ah Man yawned. “True, 
indeed!” he replied, getting up; 
“ besides, it is the Emperor’s con- 
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cern. Fight and win, or fight and 
lose ; it is a Pekin affair. It does 
not touch us. . . . It is nightfall ; 
I am going to wash my body.” 

Chinese babies are good beyond 
the dreams of English motherhood. 
Ah Man’s son and heir had been 
sitting close-legged between his 
father’s feet, silent and upright: 
but even he objected to being 
stepped upon. He howled. 

His father picked him up ten- 
derly and kissed him. As he 
stooped, something that looked like 
a silver skewer slipped from his 
sleeve. It caught Ah Khyuk’s 
eye, and down went the buckets 
as she pounced on it, crying, 
“The hairpin! it is my hairpin! 
What happiness! Thou, how good 
of heart art thou!” The position 
was a difficult one for a husband 
who had a regard for. his dignity. 
Ah Man almost succeeded in blush- 
ing. “No matter; I give it you,” 
he said, with an air of patronage. 
Uncle Ku nodded six or seven 
times approvingly, and even Aunt 
Ku looked mollified. The war 
was forgotten, having served its 
purpose and whiled away a spare 
half-hour. 

‘The rice is cooked ; come, eat 
rice!” called a welcome voice, and 
all turned to go. Uncle Ku was 
the last to move. His eyes wan- 
dered to the red hillside, where 
the setting sun caught the white 
of the tombstones ; and he shook 
his head as one who struggles with 
a diflicult problem. ‘“ Foreign- 
Devil - Fellows,” he softly mur- 
mured, 
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The Church in Wales. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


As nobody knows what a day 
may bring forth in the political 
world, and as Ministers themselves 
do not seem to have made up their 
minds on any settled plan of action 
for next session, it is well to be 
prepared for surprises. Mr Shaw 
Lefevre still adheres to his original 
declaration that a dissolution of 
Parliament is near at hand, and 
that the question of the House of 
Lords has only brought it still 
nearer than it was before. On 
the other hand, we are assured 
that the business of the session 
will proceed as usual, and that the 
“ Resolution ” is not to be allowed 
to interfere with it. But any day 
some new prospect may be opened 
to us which shall falsify both pre- 
dictions. Meantime we must ac- 
cept the head of the Government 
as the best authority, accord- 
ing to which we shall find 
ourselves in the thick of the 
fight on Disestablishment as soon 
as the Address is disposed of, 
since it has been officially an- 
nounced that the Church in Wales 
stands first upon the roll of insti- 
tutions to come up for sentence 
‘before that free and independent 
tribunal, the present House of 
Commons. After this will come 
the House of Lords, then the 
Church in England, then the 
monarchy, and finally, no doubt, 
the Courts of Justice, — after 
which we shall all be as free 
as the noble savage, or a little 
more so, with a community of 
goods and wives, and subject only 
to the laws of nature, who, provid- 
ing for the survival of the fittest, 
will elevate the whole British race 
to the level of the Laboucheres, 
Roseberys, and Trevelyans, already 
the envy and wonder of surround- 
ing nations, Till that golden age 





arrives, however, those who are 
rather doubtful of the benefits it is 
calculated to confer, may be ex- 
pected to bestir themselves to post- 
pone its advent ; and among those 
who would fain exercise a malig- 
nant influence in this direction we 
must class ourselves, who, having 
no wish to see the Church of Eng- 
land disestablished, propose to 
examine as fairly as we can the 
ground on which the preliminary 
step to that measure is advocated. 

It is said that the Church should 
be disestablished in Wales for the 
same reasons as justified its dis- 
establishment in Ireland: that is, 
that it is not a National Church ; 
that it makes no way among the 
people, and that its disestablish- 
ment is demanded by the main 
body of the Welsh representatives. 
These were Mr Gladstone’s reasons 
in 1868, and they still remain the 
only reasons which can be alleged 
in excuse, though never in vindi- 
cation, of disestablishment, to say 
nothing of disendowment. Now 
it is our object in this article to 
point out that two out of these 
three reasons certainly do not 
apply to the Church in Wales, and 
that the third, which is the weakest, 
is, in the absence of other evidence 
to which we shall presently refer, 
inconclusive and deceptive. 

In the first place, then, it must 
be borne in mind that the Church 
in Wales has never been an “alien 
Church,” in the sense in which 
that term was applied to the 
Church in Ireland. There has 
been no separation of the Church 
in Wales into two distinct com- 
munions. Wales accepted the 
Reformation, and recognised the 
Anglican Church as the legitimate 
branch of the Catholic Church in 
these realms. This the people of 
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Treland never did. It is true that 
according to the principles of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church, she was 
as much the Church of Ireland 
after the Reformation as she was 
before. But, in a popular and 
practical sense, she was not. The 
people would not have it so. 
They regarded what appeared to 
them to be the elder branch, with 
all its ancient rites, ceremonies, 
and doctrines, as the one that was 
entitled to their allegiance. The 
Roman Church had, or appeared 
to have, antiquity on its side. 
The Anglican Church was, to the 
popular mind, the seceder and the 
dissenter: and if Ireland never 
became reconciled to it, she stood 
on a totally different footing from 
Wales, in which all these condi- 
tions are reversed. 

The Church in Wales was till 
very lately the National Church 
in every sense of the word, not 
only theoretically but practically. 
She is the ancient Church, with 
the same appeal to antiquity as 
the Roman Church in Ireland, 
while it is entirely premature 
at the present moment to decide 
that the people have _ reject- 
ed her as the Irish people most 
clearly did reject the Church of 
~England. This is a distinction 
which cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on. The Church in Wales 
is a National Church in a sense in 
which the Irish Church never was. 
Even in the most popular sense 
of that term, and judged only by 
the test of numbers, she continued 
to be so for two hundred and fifty 
years after the Reformation: and 
the question is, whether her his- 
tory during the short interval that 
has elapsed since then is such as to 
justify the assertion that she has 
forfeited her claim to that title, 
and that she is barred by some 
imaginary statute of limitations 
from reasserting it. In the teeth 


of the evidence which has been 
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laid before the public during the 
last ten years, such a conclusion 
is monstrous. Yet it is one which 
the supporters of Welsh disestab- 
lishment have got to demonstrate 
before they can make good their 
ground. 

Nor is thisall. Strictly speaking, 
we are not warranted in regarding 
the Church in Wales as anything 
but an integral part of the Church 
of England, or Welsh Nonconfor- 
mity as entitled to any other con- 
sideration than Nonconformity in 
Lincolnshire or Cornwall. The 
Established Church in Wales, which 
is part of the constitution of the 
whole country, can only be treated 
differently from the rest of the 
Church on the theory that Wales 
is so distinct and independent a 
principality that she is entitled to 
a separate constitution of her own 
if the people wish it. From the 
constitutional, historical, and legal 
point of view, England and Wales 
are one. Their Church is one; 
and the Established Church is as 
much the National Church in Car- 
narvonshire as it is in Norfolk. 
We might as well, said Mr Glad- 
stone, speak of the Church of 
Wales in England as of the 
Church of England in Wales. 

In one sense, therefore, and 
that the highest and truest sense, 
the Church in Wales has never 
ceased to be the National Church. 
But, for the sake of argument, let 
us waive this point for the present, 
and take the lower ground on 
which the battle will actually be 
fought—namely, the recognition 
and acceptance of the Church as 
the National Church by the Welsh 
people. The real truth on this 
point is very little known, not- 
withstanding the excellent publi- 
cations of many Welsh Church- 
men, and especially Canon Bevan, 
on the subject. It has lately, how- 
ever, been brought out so clearly 
and tersely, and in so popular a 
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form, by the Bishop of St Asaph, 
that we hope before the meeting 
of Parliament it will be generally 
diffused over all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

By far the most numerous and 
powerful body among the Welsh 
Dissenters are the Calvinistic 
Methodists. Before their seces- 
sion, Welsh Nonconformity was a 
mere nothing, insignificant both 
in numbers and influence. And 
when did this secession take place ? 
Why, not till the year 1811, 
though many people are under the 
delusion that Dissent has been pre- 
dominant in Wales for nearly a 
century and a half. It has only 
been in existence in any substan- 
tial and appreciable form for about 
eighty years, and for more than 
twenty years after the above date, 
it continued to maintain the most 
friendly relations with the Church, 
declaring its teaching to be iden- 
tical with that of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and protesting strongly 
against the separation of Church 
and State, sounds of which began 
to make themselves heard soon 
after the Reform Bill. 


** At the annual association of the 
Weish Methodists in June 1834, the 
following resolution was proposed by 
Mr John Elias of Anglesey, seconded 
by Mr William Morris of Pembroke- 
shire, and unanimously agreed to by 
upwards of 500 preachers then pres- 
ent from various parts of the Prin- 
cipality :— 

“That we deeply lament the nature 
of that agitation now so prevalent in 
this kingdom, and which assuredly 
has for its object the severing of 
the National Church from the State 
and other changes in ecclesiastical 
matters.” 


Here, then, we have, only sixty 
years ago, the Church in Wales 
acknowledged as the National 
Church by the unanimous voice 
of the Welsh Methodists, who 
professed neither any disagree- 
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ment with her doctrines nor 
any discontent with her position, 
which, on the contrary, they de- 
sired in the highest interests of 
religion to see preserved. At 
this time the Calvinistic Method- 
ists and Churchmen, put together, 
must have constituted an immense 
majority of the Welsh people. 
And such was the testimony of 
that majority. 

This was only sixty years ago; 
and how are we to account for the 
change that has taken place since 
then, though it is not nearly so 
great as the Liberationists would 
have us understand? It is cer- 
tainly not due to any increasing 
weakness, inefficiency, or world- 
liness in the Church herself; for 
her progress, as we shall presently 
show, has been in exactly the op- 
posite direction; and if she had 
the majority on her side when her 
system was seen to so much dis- 
advantage as it was in the be- 
ginning of the century, when 
her clergy were few in number, 
inattentive to their duties, and 
often illiterate and immoral, why 
should it be against her now, when 
the old state of things has entire- 
ly passed away, and, both in num- 
ber, character, and education, her 
clergy are incomparably superior 
to the men of a former generation ? 
The answer is a simple one. Dis- 
sent in Wales has moved pari passu 
with the growth of Radicalism. 
In the Methodist Resolution of 
1834, from which we have already 
quoted, all members of the con- 
nection are exhorted to avoid 
“them that are given to change, 
and to pray for the King and all 
that are in authority.” As Radi- 


calism gradually sapped this re- 
spect for existing institutions, dis- 
affection towards the Church as 
one of them naturally followed. 
And this is really all that need be 
said in explanation of the apparent 
inconsistency between the attitude 
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of Nonconformity sixty years ago 
and at the present day. To the 
correctness of this view we have 
the following curious testimony 
from the ‘ Homilist,’ an English 
Nonconformist magazine, which 
says (1888), referring to Welsh 
Nonconformity : ‘‘ The real preach- 
er seems rapidly becoming a relic of 
the past. Enter into conversation 
with your minister, and it is poli- 
tics first, politics second, and polli- 
tics to the end of the chapter.” 
Of the politics of the Lincolnshire 
Dissenters, as exhibited by the 
Conservative victory at Brigg, we 
shall have a word to say further 
on. 

Our contention then is, that the 
Church cannot lose in so short a 
period as sixty years the character 
she has borne for twelve hundred ; 
that it is not more than ten years, 
if it is so many, since she was first 
seriously threatened with Dises- 
tablishment ; and that she is en- 
titled to a much longer period 
than this to realise her spiritual 
assets, and demonstrate her sol- 
vency to the world. A sudden 
run on its resources may bring the 
soundest business to the ground, 
and the enemies of the Welsh 
Church hope to ruin her by the 
same tactics, 

The validity of the argument is 
so obvious, that were it not for 
the arriére-pensée supplied by the 
political movement, the cry for 
Disestablishment would certainly 
die away for the present. But 
the Radicals, both in Wales and 
England, see in the English Church 
precisely what Lord Rosebery sees 
in the Scotch Church—an insti- 
tution hostile to themselves, and 
therefore, and not for any internal 
delinquencies, to be levelled with 
the ground. The analogy is exact, 
and we recommend it to the atten- 
tion of the Prime Minister, who 
will doubtless find it a very useful 
argument when he introduces the 
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Welsh Disestablishment Bill into 
the House of Lords. As, accord- 
ing to one of the Premier’s char- 
acteristic felicities, the House of 
Commons is either in “its second 
childhood” or verging on it, we 
need not, we suppose, trouble our- 
selves much with the fate of the 
bill in that assembly. 

But now comes the second ques- 
tion, How far has this change 
really proceeded, and is the tide not 
upon the turn? Has the enormous 
improvement, intellectual, moral, 
and social, in the character of the 
clergy, and the multiplication of 
schools and churches, really gone 
for nothing? And can a Church 
which can point to such evidences 
of material development be fairly 
said to be “ making no way” with 
the people? The reader shall judge 
for himself. 

To begin with, we have the direct 
authority of Mr Gladstone for say- 
ing that disestablishment, should 
it ever at any future time become 
excusable, is decidedly premature 
and wholly unjustifiable at pres- 
ent. The Church in Wales is in 
a much more favourable position 
now than the Church of Ireland 
was in sixty years ago, when Mr 
Gladstone thought her still en- 
titled to a day of grace extending 
over another generation. She 
has rapidly been regaining her lost 
ground, and has already, for some 
time past, been exhibiting those 
signs of resuscitated vitality, and 
expanding capabilities which Mr 
Gladstone only hoped the Irish 
Church might exhibit if she were 
allowed fair-play for thirty years. 
She is even now answering the 
question which Mr Gladstone was 
asking himself in 1835, and an- 
swering it decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. The Church in Ireland had 
her day of grace, and failed to turn 
it to account. Surely a Church 
which has given such abundant 
proofs of being able to profit by it 
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should not be denied her oppor- 
tunity. 

The progress of the Church in 
Wales during the last fifty years 
is shown in a tabular form by the 
Bishop of St Asaph, and combining 
the information furnished by his 
summary with some derived from 
other sources, we find that within 
the last fifty years—(1) the num- 
ber of clergy in the Welsh Church 
has exactly doubled ; that (2) the 
number of children in the Church 
Sunday-schools has increased 
nearly sixfold ; that (3) during the 
last ten years the number of com- 
municants has increased by more 
than one-half ; that (4) candidates 
for confirmation, of which, from 
1882 to 1892, the average number 
had been between 9000 and 10,000, 
were in 1893 11,500; that (5) of 
the more than 22,000 funerals 
conducted in Wales since the 
Burials Act in 1880, 20,600 have 
been performed by clergymen, and 
that during the last quarter of a 
century the marriages in church 
have exceeded those celebrated in 
the chapels by 43,000, while dur- 
ing the years 1891 and 1892 the 
average of church marriages shows 
an increase over the average of 
the previous twenty-five years of 
nearly 1000. These figures are 
out of all proportion to any in- 
crease in the population which 
during the last twenty years has 
taken place. 

The expenditure of Churchmen 
upon Church work within the last 
half-century is equally remarkable. 
Not only have the sums so con- 
tributed been large, but they have 
also been steadily increasing—an 
additional testimony to the pro- 
gressiveness of the Welsh Church. 


“During the last fifty years the 
Church in Wales has spent more than 
£3,000,000 on church building. 

“During the last fifty years the 
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Church in Wales has built or restored 
1228 churches in 1080 —- 

“During the last fifty years the 
Church in Wales has spent more than 
£1,000,000 in voluntary gifts on her 
national schools. 

“During the last fifty years the 
Church in Wales has spent £750,000 
upon the building, founding, and 
maintenance of hospitals, infirmaries, 
and similar institutions.” 


The progressive increase is as 
follows: On church fabrics the 
average expenditure from 1840 to 
1873 was £33,007; from 1874 
to 1891 it has been £66,322. Of 
voluntary contributions to Church 
schools and colleges, the average 
from 1811 to 1870 was £15,149; 
from 1870 to 1892 it has been 
£60,523. We need not pursue 
the subject into further detail. 
Quite enough has been said to 
show that the Church in Wales 
is full of life, energy, and zeal, 
and requires only half the time 
accorded to the Church of Ire- 
land to revindicate the position 
which she has only temporarily 
lost within the memory of living 
men. The above figures are not 
all of them new ; but as they are 
persistently disregarded by Libera- 
tionists, and as we desired to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the Welsh 
question, it was necessary to tran- 
scribe them. 

The third question relates to the 
Welsh representation, and if the 
figures given by the Bishop of St 
Asaph are correct, they justify a 
strong suspicion that the advocates 
of Welsh Disestablishment have 
been, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, guilty of grave misrepre- 
sentation. The following is the 
record of the last general election. 
The number of voters on the register 
for Wales and Monmouthshire is 
314,540. Of this number 145,818, 
or less than half, voted for the 
Liberationist candidates. Of the 
remaining 168,722, rather more 
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than half, or 86,883, voted for Con- 
servative or Unionist candidates, 
and the rest—7.e., 81,839—abstain. 
ed from voting altogether. If we 
divide the absentees in the same 
proportion, we find that the ma- 
jority of the whole electorate in 
favour of Disestablishment would 
be little more than one-third. 
Now we say emphatically that, 
considering the present position 
and prospects of the Welsh Church, 
that is not enough. Yet it seems 
probable that in the above calcu- 
lation we have greatly overrated 
the strength of the Liberationists. 
“It was abundantly clear,” says 
the Bishop of St Asaph, “that in 
1892 the Liberationist party polled 
their full strength.” Their organi- 
sation was perfect, and they were 
provided with candidates for every 
constituency. Their opponents 
were unorganised, and unprovided 
with candidates till the last mo- 
ment. If the conclusion drawn 
from these premisses be correct, the 
fraud that is being practised on 
the people of Great Britain is 
simply atrocious. At that rate, 
what the Liberationists style “ the 
practical unanimity ” of the Welsh 
people, is represented by only 47 
per cent of the whole electorate ! 
But giving our opponents the 
benefit of every doubt, and conced- 
ing much that is extremely improb- 
able, their majority is only one- 
third. Ifa majority of two-thirds 
of the ratepayers—to borrow the 
Bishop’s illustration—are necessary 
for the abolition of a public-house, 
at least as large a proportion of 
votes should be required for the 
destruction of a Church. 

We repeat, therefore, that no 
one of the three reasons alleged 
in favour of Disestablishment will 
hold water for a moment. The 
Church in Wales is a National 
Church. It is, as proved by sta- 
tistics, and admitted by Mr Glad- 
stone himself, a progressive and 
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advancing Church; and the one 
reason left which is to outweigh 
both of these considerations —the 
state of the representation — we 
have shown to be entirely de- 
lusive. 

It remains to say a word of 
the proportion of Nonconformists 
to Churchmen in the Welsh pop- 
ulation; and on this head the 
Bishop of St Asaph brings out two 
most significant facts, which have 
been entirely ignored by orators 
and agitators both in Parliament 
and out of it. The official year- 
books of the four denominations of 
Welsh Dissenters all agree in claim- 
ing only 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion as Nonconformists, which, curi- 
ously enough, though this no doubt 
is a mere accident, corresponds 
exactly to the proportion of votes 
polled for Liberationist candidates 
at the last election. They claim, 
then, less than half of the popula- 
tion. The second fact is that, out of 
1,161,699 of the Welsh population 
who speak English, the Noncon- 
formists claim only 36,000! Tak- 
ing these figures as they stand, 
they yield a considerable majority 
in favour of the Church. But 
leaving an ample margin for error, 
they still show that the habit of 
calling Wales a nation of Non- 
conformists is perfectly ridiculous. 
The Dissenters themselves are per- 
fectly well aware of this, and for 
this reason have very wisely re- 
sisted all proposals for a religious 
census. Their own press is witness 
to their apprehensions on this 
score :— 


“The Church parson, with his daily 
services, his oversight of elementary 
schools, his mission work, his house-to- 
house visiting, and his numerous so- 
cieties, is a , Fam yale be individual. 
It is the Nonconformist minister, 
with his one week-night service and 
his two services on Sunday, who is 
becoming an object of reproach. The 
Church of England is very much 
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alive, and the work the clergy are 
doing was certainly left undone.”? 

“The characteristic feature of 
Welsh Nonconformity is the general 
air of lethargy and sloth which per- 
vades wuyting”* 


Now hear the Bishop of St 
Asaph :— 


“One other very important fact 
must be remembered with respect 
to the settled ministry provided by 
Nonconformity in Wales. The official 
Year-Book gives the total number of 
Methodist ministers in Wales as 641. 
Of this number a very large percent- 
age are engaged in secular occupations 
in combination with their ministry. 
In the year 1888 the number of 
Methodist ministers in Wales was 
569. Out of that number no less 
than 191 were shopkeepers, farmers, 
commercial travellers, and agents, 
while 12 were engaged in educational 
work ; so that out of the total of 569 
ministers, only 366 were ministers 
pure and simple. It is obvious that 
the very large percentage—probably 
a third of the total number—of Meth- 
odist ministers engaged in secular 
occupations cannot give their time 
to pastoral visitation. Moreover, the 
combination of a secular and minis- 
terial occupation in one man must, 
especially in small communities, create 
a situation in which the secular and 
ministerial interests are, if not irre- 
concilable, without doubt, mutually 
-hurtful, and the secular will often 
profit at the cost of the ministerial. 

“T have gone fully into these facts 
with no wish to minimise the gener- 
osity and self-sacrifice of Welsh Non- 
conformists, but to make quite clear 
the fact, long ago recognised as such 
by Dr Chalmers and Mr Spurgeon, 
that the voluntary system is unable 
of itself to provide that resident min- 
istry which is indispensable if the 
most essential duties of the Christian 
minister are to be adequately and 
regularly discharged. The broad fact 
remains that, if it were not for the 
Church, there would be, out of 1081 
parishes in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, no less than 681 where the 
most powerful Nonconformist body 
is unable to maintain a resident pas- 
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tor ; while there are about 500 par- 
ishes where there is not a single 
resident Nonconformist pastor of any 
denomination. I need hardly point 
out how entirely different it was in 
the case of Ireland, where one homo- 
geneous body had its resident priest 
In every parish.” 


He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

As the above facts, with the 
irresistible conclusions which flow 
from them, become better known, 
it may be hoped that all but very 
violent partisans will pause before 
lending themselves to the cry of 
Welsh Disestablishment. The Lin- 
colnshire Dissenters have set an 
excellent example to their brethren. 
Their eyes have been opened to 
the fact that a majority which is 
given to the Government in the 
name of Disestablishment will in- 
fallibly be used for the purposes 
of Home Rule; and that, in the 
event of Home Rule being success- 
ful, their co-religionists in Ireland 
will be exposed to a more hateful 
ecclesiastical tyranny than has ever 
existed in Great Britain. Neither 
in England nor Scotland should 
Dissenters be selfish enough to pur- 
chase Disestablishment for them- 
selves at the cost of such frightful 
suffering to their brethren else- 
where. We have not the slightest 
fear that they will do anything of 
the kind. As the truth is gradu- 
ally revealed, the question of Dises- 
tablishment is looked at all round, 
and the profit and loss compared, 
men once in favour of it are be- 
ginning to shrink from it. Forfar- 
shire struck the first note. Lin- 
colnshire has followed with an 
equally significant warning. There 
is the handwriting on the wall. 
But the downfall which it por- 
tends is not that of the Estab- 
lished Church in any part of Great 
Britain. 








1 Cambrian News, Liberationist, Jan. 


1887. 2 Homilist, Jan. 1888. 
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A MORE melancholy season has 
rarely closed than the one which 
ends with the last year. Were 
the Looker-on to make his com- 
ment chiefly on what has been, 
his pages would be full, like the 
newspapers, of funeral processions 
and all the panoply of woe. What 
a burying was that of the Czar ! 
Before half of the mournful cere- 
monial was over, the most constant 
reader of state pageants must 
have dropped off, sick of the in- 
congruous mixture of crape and 
cloth - of- gold, and those long- 
drawn-out rites which ended by 
swamping all other feelings in one 
impression of tedium and fatigue. 
This is easy for a spectator to 
say: but what of those poor 
grand-dukes, dukes, and princes, 
who could not drop off, but 
had to follow, taper in hand, to 
the conclusion, which must have 
seemed to them to recede further 
and further off, as the endless 
days, journeys, processions, and 
anthems rolled on. What sen- 
sation could have been left in the 
breasts of the unfortunate mourn- 
ers? Perhaps it was a good thing 
for these poor Imperial people, who 
must not have either nerves or 
imaginations, but are obliged to 
follow on to the last, whatever hap- 
pens,—for it must have worn out 
every natural impulse. Royal per- 
sons are the true Stoics after all: 
they require to be able for every- 
thing,—they must never give in. 
They must follow a master of the 
ceremonies to take leave of their 
nearest and dearest in the correct 
and appropriate way—and meas- 
ure their tears, just enough and no 
more, till the coffin descends to the 
historic vault, and the face is at 
last mercifully hidden, which has 


perhaps been as dear to them as 
our dearest, whom at least we can 
mourn in secret—are to us, Poor 
Czarina! with the wistful, youth- 
ful face, which all the illustrated 
papers cannot quite disguise, though 
she is the Dowager now. One can 
only hope that she was exhausted 
out of all sensation in the long 
ordeal she has gone through. 
One cannot but feel that the 
interest which the Royal families 
of Europe have secured in all 
our minds during these latter days 
is really a very extraordinary 
thing. The Looker-on can re- 
member a time when there was 
nothing of this, or at least when 
it was confined to a small circle 
of people who had really some 
knowledge of them, or the imi- 
tators who pretended to have. 
Now we all feel a something 
which is almost more than sym- 
pathy, and which gives reality to 
the phrase, “I am with you,” 
which friend says to friend in the 
depths of sorrow. Yet probably 
we never saw the Czar; and, in 
times which we can perfectly re- 
collect, thought of him (not mean- 
ing Alexander III.) as a barbar- 
ous despot, the natural enemy of 
all light and freedom. Nay, even of 
Alexander III. very hard things 
have been said within a few years 
only, until we found out all at 
once—and it is a little difficult to 
see how—that it was to that some- 
what grim Muscovite recluse, in 
constant terror of his own life (or 
so people said), that we owed the 
peace of Europe and other great 
things. Peace be with him! it 
was a great thing for him that he 
could not be present at his own 
obsequies, except in the passive 
inevitable way. But the strange 
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thing is, that we all take the 
deepest, most personal interest in 
it, and are almost flattered indi- 
vidually to think that in all the 
world it was to our Princess that 
the Empress of Russia—whom we 
had never known to have any 
special link of tenderness with 
her, except the natural bond of 
sisterhood—turned in her trouble, 
summoning her with that imper- 
ative call of grief which is irresist- 
ible, whether it come from an 
empress or a peasant. The women 
are all with the Princess, feeling, 
as the poor people say, that she 
knows what it is: while on the 
other side it cannot be denied 
that a lively apprehension of the 
severe manner in which the Prince 
must have been bored, and the 
goodness of heart which made 
him bear it manfully to the end, 
has moved the rest of us, from 
the men in the clubs to those who 
drive the hansoms. It would 
have been thought in extremely 
bad taste to pretend any partic- 
ular interest in such matters 
thirty years ago. We don’t pre- 
tend, we feel it now, and nobody 
has a word to say. How has this 
change of sentiment come about ? 
But that is a great deal more 
than the Looker-on can say. He 
sees the fluctuations of the public 
mind, but has no theories about 
them, or at least is not tempted to 
offer any explanations. Perhaps 
those picture papers which treat 
them all so badly have something 
to do with it. This reminds us, 
by the way, of a curious slip made 
by that very clever young man, Mr 
Anthony Hope, in his very enter- 
taining story called ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda.’ He tells us there of a 
coronation scene in that exciting 
capital, the name of which at this 
moment we forget, which was pro- 
duced in an illustrated London 
paper, to the almost conviction of 
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the generous masquerader, who 
played in pure self-abnegation the 
part of the disabled king—and 
whose portrait was recognised by 
his friends! Now, with all re- 
spect to Mr Anthony Hope, who 
has a fine and sprightly talent, 
this is too much for belief. We 
are ready to allow that he was 
crowned king in—the name of 
the place again escapes us—but 
not that his face could be recog- 
nised in the picture of his corona- 
tion given in the London Pictorial. 
No: there are limits to faith. We 
have seen our own Queen—God 
bless her Majesty !—represented 
there in a great many different 
aspects, but never one bearing the 
remotest resemblance to her well- 
known features. It cannot be 
done, we suppose, in the inevitable 
hurry that is necessary. A sym- 
bol is given which we accept—but 
no more. 

Things are not opening very 
brightly either, so far as we can 
see, for the beginning year. The 
war, let us hope, in which an in- 
evitable mixture of the grotesque 
comes in, in spite of ourselves, 
along with the tragic, will be over, 
and the offended Majesty of Japan 
will be reconciled to that Poten- 
tate who is the Brother of the 
Sun before long. Why should 
there be this touch of the ridic- 
ulous in an extremely real and 
very important conflict, which may 
affect all our interests, for anything 
we can tell? We can only say we 
don’t know. The Japs are evi- 
dently far from ridiculous when 
they make war. They do it as 
well as if they were to the manner 
born, instead of playing that big 
game as they might play croquet, 
because it is the game of the 
grown-up people and proves a new 
fellow’s manhood—which was, we 
think, the half-amused opinion we 
all held at first. But ships blown 
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up, and forts taken, and a great deal 
of bloodshed, are proofs too strong 
for such atheory. It is, we believe, 
the opinion of some philosophers, 
if not also of some statesmen, that 
China is the coming Power, and 
that the next great wave of war- 
like immigration is to be formed 
of her countless hordes. Will this, 
we wonder, modify that opinion? 
or will it quicken the outflow of 
the wave? or will victorious 
Japan now take the place of the 
Celestial Empire? All these things 
are in the future, and as yet the 
answer is not to be divined. But 
we must repeat—a little ashamed 
of the comparison—that the sensa- 
tion of the grotesque is scarcely 
dispelled even by the gravity of 
the situation. It is as if a bloody 
war had arisen between the Lili- 
putians and the Brobdingnagians, 
and we had been called to see the 
balance of power quiver and the 
comity of nations overthrown. 
We have never yet taken Japan 
quite seriously ; but it is evidently 
going to insist upon being taken 
very seriously now: and China 
beaten is as melancholy a spec- 
tacle as any other vanquished 
nation. It is curious why there 
should be this incipient ridicule in 
all our thoughts of these Orientals. 
The pigtail is not enough to cause 
it, yet tells for something, no 
doubt, in the fact : and the broadly 
smiling Japanese amiability, which 
after all hides no small amount of 
ferocity, as has been made per- 
fectly clear on various occasions. 
We have no ridicule for the Hindoo, 
nor would we find anything gro- 
tesque in the wars of Persian or 
Moor. It is difficult to tell why 
those two countries should speci- 
ally convey to us this disrespectful 
sentiment. 

Then there are all the African 
dilemmas, a pretty crop of them, 
for Government to settle, which 
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should produce something lively in 
the way of discussion early in the 
year. At this moment they pre- 
sent a problem which interests the 
Looker-on from his easy point of 
view more than if he had to tackle 
the fate of the Chartered Company, 
or other serious question. Is Mr 
Cecil Rhodes the adventurer of 
a boys’ book, a hero for Mr 
Henty or Captain Mayne Reid? 
or is he of the race of the men 
who make empires? We do not 
imagine that he means to make an 
empire for himself. That is a 
hypothesis hopelessly out of fashion 
for a modern Englishman ; but is 
he a Clive, or is he nobody in par- 
ticular? We should like to know. 
He has a great deal of “go” in 
him, but that is the most elemen- 
tal quality in a man assuming such 
a position: and he is occasionally 
imprudent, which is in his favour, 
as proving a naturalness in the 
man. We sometimes think of 
what we have read somewhere of 
the disappointment of Benjamin 
Franklin (we think) and some 
others, delegates from America, 
while that country was still col- 
onial. They came over to get 
their rights or to state their griev- 
ances, very full of them, and of a 
consciousness of their importance, 
and that nothing could concern 
the old country so much as to set 
them right: full of respect too— 
nay, reverence—for the old country, 
and trembling with eagerness to put 
things straight. They came and 
saw—but did not overcome. What 
they found was a crowd of officials 
and statesmen, who thought a great 
many other things were much more 
important than America, and who 
put them off, and jostled them 
about from one to another, and 
looked after their own concerns. 

It is to be hoped that this will 
not be the kind of treatment to 
which tremendous heroes from the 
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Colonies are exposed now. Mr 
Rhodes is perhaps not a man to be 
kept waiting in an antechamber, as 
waa done in those days ; but we are 
not so sure that Agents-General 
and such great personages may not 
feel something of the same effect 
as the American representatives 
did, whose indignant fling-off of 
wounded vanity, and even of a 
sentiment superior to that, helped 
us to the loss of our greatest 
colony. A bland Minister, think- 
ing of his majority while he smiles 
and puts off the importunate Col- 
onial, may do more harm than a 
century can make up. It is a sad 
thing for the public interest when 
the majority is so important to the 
statesman, being as it is a very 
slippery thing, not a principle upon 
which there might be some depen- 
dence. And at the same time it is 
more clamant than even a Mr 
Rhodes ; it enters into every cal- 
culation, it wriggles through every 
arrangement. How shall I man- 
age my Welshmen, my Teetotal- 
lers, my Socialists? a bewildered 
Premier must needs be thinking, 
while the talk is all of Boers and 
the chances of Africa. Is it likely 
that Clive himself could have 
got fair-play? He did not, indeed, 
and Warren Hastings was im- 
peached for having given a great 
empire to England. Perhaps we 
may live to see Mr Rhodes at the 
bar in Westminster Hall, affording 
a very fine historical spectacle ; or 
doing something similar to the 
pouring out of the tea in Boston 
Harbour. But we hope that be- 
fore either of these misfortunes 
could take place, there will be 
somebody at the helm of affairs 
who can afford to spare sufficient 
time and interest for the distant 
story, and understand that every- 
thing is of the first importance in 
Imperial affairs, and a new con- 
tinent not less but more to be con- 
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sidered than the robbery of the 
tithes, or the shutting of the 
public-houses, highly desirable as 
these objects may be. 

It is amusing to see the idea of 
tithes which is propounded by 
popular orators—how they are 
a robbery of the people, and so 
forth, as most things indeed in 
this curious age are reported to 
be. Indeed if your great-grand- 
father made by the sweat of his 
brow a comfortable fortune, what 
was that but robbing the people 
who were not so hardworking or 
so honest as he t—so that there is 
no end to the application of the 
principle. This is all very well 
for the ordinary profane speaker 
of a workman’s club; but it was 
wonderful to see a correspondence 
in a Scotch paper on the subject, 
in which this robbery of the people 
was boldly set forth as an inven- 
tion of the middle ages, when 
“the Paipe, that pagan fu’ o’ 
pride,” was laying dark schemes 
everywhere for the enrichment of 
the priests in every wicked way. 
We did not expect to see the Old 
Testament ignored in Scotland, 
where, we have reason to believe, 
it is rather more esteemed than 
the New by a large section of the 
population; but our newspaper 
debaters seemed quite unaware 
that the arrangement dated back 
to that settlement of the Jews in 
Canaan, which was conducted on 
the straitest feudal principles, and 
which was perhaps the first ex- 
periment in Democracy ever made, 
though not entirely successful. It 
was at that early period that the 
tenth was laid aside for the sup- 
port of religion, as we should say, 
and no tradition can be more en- 
tirely respectable. It is not ex- 
orbitant, and we believe it is a 
law quietly adopted for their pri- 
vate guidance by many people of 
moderate wealth, who make little 
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fuss about it. No doubt in those 
days also many Jews were of opin- 
ion that the tribe of Levi was kept 
by them in idleness, and that the 
fellows ought to work, instead of 
growing fat on that tenth sheaf. 
But it is not the poor Jews now 
who grudge the national tribute, 
any more than it is the poor in 
Catholic countries who object to 
the demands of the Church. There 
is an instinct among the poor, who 
believe that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and that if you require 
benefits, even if they are spiritual, 
it is just that you should pay for 
them. 

Neither the rich nor the absol- 
utely poor are to be feared in such 
arrangements. It is the inter- 
mediate classes which are the dan- 
gerous antagonists, the classes 
which have not much money, 
and grasp at every shilling they 
can get; which seek cheapness 
in everything, indifferent to how 
that cheapness is secured ; which 
support the sweater in all his 
ramifications, and promote bad 
manufacture, bad workmanship, 
—everything that is ugly and de- 
based. It is not exactly their 
fault, for they are poor—poorer in 
their little struggle for appearances 
than the labourers below them. 
The poor farmer, to whom a few 
pounds less in his rent is a matter 
of life and death, is not to be 
judged too severely if he clamours 
against the tithe, notwithstanding 
that he and his forefathers accepted 
it as a necessary condition, carry- 
ing with it understood immunities. 
It would be impossible indeed to 
calculate how many people there 
are in this world to whom a little 
permanent decrease in rent, or in 
any other fixed expense, would be 
a temptation of the strongest kind, 
leading them to depart from prin- 
ciple, and abandon law, which, it 
is so easy to argue, was framed in 


different circumstances, and condi- 
tions unlike their own. 

This is too serious a matter for 
the Looker-on to tackle, though he 
cannot but perceive how common 
this tendency is, and how possible 
it is to clutch a shilling of saving, 
while freely spending a pound on 
the other side. It is a curious 
consideration, however, in the idea 
of Disestablishment, for instance, 
who the people are who are cal- 
culated upon to make up—as its 
partisans say the Christian com- 
munity certainly will—for the 
absence of endowments. There 
were some wonderful statistics 
about America published lately, 
from which it appeared that in 
some districts of that country, in 
as many as forty (so far as our 
recollection goes; we think the 
number was greater, but prefer to 
state it under rather than over) 
contiguous parishes, or divisions 
equal to parishes, there was no 
church at all, or chapel, or any 
means of grace, as our forefathers 
called them. These were districts 
tenanted by the class which rages 
against tithes in England, and 
which we may see in American 
books fully described,—people to 
whom every penny is an object, 
and who attain to a grim well-to-do- 
ness by grabbing at every coin in 
their way, and refusing everything 
that is comely and of good report. 
By whom are those terrible lapsed 
lands to be regained? only by 
missionary effort, we presume, 
though of that we hear little, paid 
for by the wealthy. We do not 
know whether such missions exist, 
or what becomes of the forty 
parishes—an entire county, let us 
say, according to our calculations— 
in which there existed no kind of 
spiritual teaching, nor attempt to 
draw the minds of the sordid race 
from the struggle of daily life. 
The mind, indeed, refuses to grap- 
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ple with such a grim idea; there 
must have been a little Bethel, or 
Mount Zion, or Bethesda some- 
where, and prayer-meetings, which 
cost nothing. That is an instance, 
however, of how the voluntary 
principle works when it is left to 
itself. It is not the farmers who 
refuse the tithes, nor the class 
which is on their level, that will 
be awakened into Christian bene- 
ficence. The agitators who rave 
about the robbery of the poor 
know very well that the with- 
drawal of the ancient income from 
poor parish churches means simply 
a compulsory rate upon those who 
have some money, and some heart 
and principle as well; and that 
the voluntary system, as it is 
called, fully extended over the 
country, would mean a robbery of 
the rich, or of those facetiously 
called rich: for certainly no Eng- 
lish or Scotch gentry could stand 
by and see their country become 
heathen, like the forty American 
parishes. This probably the agi- 
tators would rejoice in, as a cir- 
cumstance adding much piquancy 
to the enjoyment of their success ; 
but it is no more just to rob the 
rich than to rob the poor, and a 
man with a little money in the 
funds, or elsewhere, is no more 
his brother’s keeper than is he 
who denounces him. Thus Dis- 
establishment would be proved to 
mean religious pauperism at the 
best—if not after the American 
model heathenism—without even 
those pleasant gods or demons of 
the woods and fields which the 
pagans of old possessed. 

There was an instance the other 
day of the alienation of a charit- 
able trust which is so glaring in 
its foolishness as to catch the gen- 
eral attention, so that the Looker- 
on might almost pass by, the 
reflections on the occasion being 
inevitable; but there is a comic 
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element in it which relieves the 
mind. Somebody in Bishopsgate, 
some hundreds of years ago, left a 
sum of money to supply flannel 
petticoats for poor women in his 
favourite parish; and a kindly, 
honest man he must have been, 
who had known what it was to be 
cold, and who wished his neigh- 
bours well in a homely way. (We 
know an old lady who would like 
to provide all the poor old women 
with hot-water bottles ; but pauses 
on the sad reflection that prob- 
ably half of them would be 
pawned next day!) Now, it is 
almost incredible that so golden 
an age can have come to Bishops- 
gate as that flannel petticoats for 
poor women are no longer required 
there. This we decline to believe. 
But if such a happy state of 
things could exist, to pass on the 
charity to the next parish, where 
many must be wanted, or to ex- 
tend the operation of the charity, 
if it has grown too large for a 
parish, to the whole of a chilly 
city, would be reasonable. Some- 
thing else, however, has been done, 
and had it not been in all the 
newspapers we should have given 
the destination of this fund to 
the reader to guess, secure that 
he never would have divined it. 
It has been done, however, and 
the Prime Minister has made a 
speech on the subject—and all 
the local authorities have wagged 
their beards over it, and congratu- 
lated each other. The flannel 
petticoats have been converted 
into a free library! Now, it will 
not be supposed that the Looker-on 
is indifferent to books. He is free 
to confess that he would not care— 
the Duke of Wellington’s favour- 
ite oath, a twopenny d——— for his 
life without them. (He would add, 
however, were it not a pretence 
and inference that he has a sump- 
tuous library of his own, which is 
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not the case, that he would almost 
rather do without these cherished 
companions than study them in a 
free or any other public library ; 
but this by the way.) But yet he 
is obliged to confess that to many 
people they are not a necessity of 
living, and that he himself can 
imagine moments in which not the 
most cherished poet in the world 
could make up for the absence of 
a flannel petticoat or its equivalent 
about one’s knees. Books may 
come and books may go, but flan- 
nel is a perennial need. We do 
not think it probable that any 
member of the human race, even 
in the millennium, unless there is a 
great change of climate, will be 
able to do without it. Of all chari- 
ties in the world it is one of the 
least ostentatious, the most com- 
forting. And to think we have 
done away with that in order that 
a number of louts may have a 
nice warm room in which to read 
the worst novels and the sporting 
news in the papers and neglect their 
natural work! It is impossible 
to imagine a more unpardonable 
interference with a dead man’s 
will. If the flannel petticoats had 
been converted into warm soup 
and dinners, there might be some- 
thing to be said for it. The 
honest burgher’s intention was to 
keep the poor people warm, and 
soup might do that, if not so well 
as the flannel ; but what would he 
have said to the hobbledehoys who 
will enjoy his benefaction now? 
He would have taken them by the 
shoulders, we may be sure, and 
turned them out of the place. 
“Go work!” he would have said, 
with perhaps a little strong lan- 
guage in addition. And meanwhile 
the poor women shiver, and the 
rheumatics spread prematurely 
from lane to lane. 

The Looker-on feels himself 
called upon to declare that he 





would much rather take the be- 
quests in favour of libraries, &c., 
and turn them into flannel petti- 
coats. There is a certain Scotch 
town which is very wealthy, and 
extremely well able, we should 
suppose, to look after the educa- 
tion of its children, and all that is 
necessary for their training. If it 
would pass a municipal law to 
have them all washed every morn- 
ing by public instrumentality, if 
not by private, it would be an 
admirable thing ; but the minds of 
the provost and bailies take a 
higher flight. Education is the 
hobby on which they all ride 
wildly. They have achieved for 
themselves a university so called, 
for what particular reason no one 
knows, for there are already four 
ancient universities in our not very 
vast northern kingdom. But the 
people love the brag and the sense 
of superiority it confers, and vari- 


ous persons have made large dona- - 


tions for its establishment and 
maintenance. Not long ago there 
was in all the papers a notice of 
an old lady who had just died, 
leaving all her fortune, some thirty- 
five thousand pounds, to this great 
institution. She was a grim old 
Scottish person, and no doubt at 
the bottom of her heart held the 
university in high disdain as new- 
fangled and unnecessary; but a 
previous old lady, with whom she 
had probably been at school, had 
left a similar bequest, and our 
friend was not to be outdone. 
Now, we confess that it would 
give us the utmost delight, by 
means of the Charity Commis- 
sioners or any other officials, to 
take this sum from the University 
of B. and turn it into flannel 
petticoats. Does not the reader 
agree with us that it would be 
well done? The town has need 
of many flannel petticoats. It has 
an incalculable number of poor 

















always with it. It has need of 
being fed and clothed and cleansed, 
especially the latter. We do not 
say that it does not look after its 
charities ; but imagine the number 
of flannel petticoats and other 
comforts that could be got out of 
thirty-five thousand pounds! If 
ever it were justifiable to interfere 
with a dead man’s will, surely this 
is the manner in which it should 
be done. Perhaps, if we were to 
acknowledge it, ostentation and 
emulation have a great deal to 
do with all great public be- 
nevolences—as indeed has always 
been the case in all generations. 
When it was combined with a pru- 
dent regard for the saving of one’s 
soul as in the old times, perhaps 
there was more to be said for it. 
But that idea has now been 
exploded. We would, however, 
fondly hope that some century 
hence the Charity Commissioners, 
if such officials remain, will be 
led to act upon our suggestion. 
The petticoats which the London 
burgher has been obliged to give 
up ought to be forced, in our 
opinion, into the dead hand of 
the old lady of the other place. 


‘* Tf hosen and shoon thou gavest nane, 
The whins will prick thee intill the 
bane,”— 


says the ancient dirge. Small 
comfort, we ween, will the ghostly 
pilgrim find in the scraps and frag- 
ments of a university museum ; 
whereas a few flannel petticoats 
would make nice soft walking over 
that whinny rig which the spirit 
has to traverse. There is no 
chance, however, we fear, that 
her Majesty’s Government will 
ever appoint the Looker-on mem- 
ber of a board for the utilising of 
Improper Bequests. With a suffi- 
cient income the post would be an 
agreeable one; but, alas! it will 
never come our way, or else— 
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what short, what comfortable, 
what pleasant work should we 
make of that thirty-five thousand 
pounds! 

Mr Rogers of Bishopsgate is a 
very popular clergyman, and thinks 
differently. We might as well say 
no Prime Minister would ever pre- 
sent the Looker-on with his por- 
trait, as has been done to that 
genial ecclesiastic. No matter: 
we hold our opinion all the same. 
It is very likely that all the poor 
authors about will be requested to 
bestow a set of their books upon 
the Free Library for which the 
flannel petticoats have been ‘sacri- 
ficed. No! a thousand times no! 
We hope that even Mr Besant, 
though he has a turn that way, 
will do nothing of the kind. Per- 
haps the excellent and popular 
clergymen in the City are not 
always so wise as they seem to 
be. We were informed lately in 
respect to one of them by a mem- 
ber of his own staff, that he had 
popularised the Church services to 
such a degree that, between beau- 
tiful music and popular addresses, 
there was scarcely anything of the 
old worship left—all with the very 
best intentions, to make church 
pleasant to the people who were 
supposed not to care for public 
prayer and sermons. The result 
was rather an astonishing one to 
this excellent man and his col- 
leagues. The people whom they 
were so anxious to please disap- 
peared from the church! Never 
was more beautiful music, never 
more cheerful exhilarating poetical 
addresses upon all the finest sub- 
jects: but nobody came to hear 
them. This clergyman, whose ex- 
cellent work is known in all the 
high places, was removed to a 
loftier sphere, and a commonplace 
vicar came in his stead, who in- 
stantly set up all the old services, 
the old-fashioned hymns, the com- 
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mon offices of the Church : and ina 
week or two the place was full 
again! We were not personally 
spectators of these phenomena ; 
but our informant was grieved, 
not happy, that things should 
have happened so: therefore we 
believe him to be correct. 

The air is so tingling with 
speeches that we can hardly hear 
ourselves read, though there is also 
a good deal to read, in these dull 
days, when it is still more difficult 
to see. The speeches are about so 
many subjects, both sacred and 
profane, that they confuse each 
other. A great many of them 
seem to be by Lord Rosebery. He 
it is who presents our old friend 
with his portrait, and he also who 
proposes to move a Resolution 
somewhere about the House of 
Lords. That seems no very alarm- 
ing thing to do. We have most 
of us done the same in one way or 
another. The Resolution moved 
by Mr W. S. Gilbert was that, 
‘with all their faults we love our 
House of Peers,” and that is prob- 
ably what it will come to, howso- 
ever repeated, for many a true 
word is spoken in jest. To be 
sure, it is not to be expected that 
the Labour Unions should be of 
that sound opinion ; but even they 
would lose something if they had 
not the intense wrong of hereditary 
lawgivers to discourse of, along 
with primogeniture and the law of 
entail, which are matters of such 
deep concern to the agitator. We 
wonder whether Mr John Burns 
in America, where we see he has 
safely landed, will be able to 
form as sound an impartial esti- 
mate of the comparative advantages 
of government, and the uses of a 
second chamber, and the agreeable 
blending of financial inducements 
with argument which is said to 
exist there—as he appears to have 
done about the state of the streets. 





But the power of seeing is in 
the eyes, and not in the objects 
seen. The only impartial ob- 
server we have heard of in recent 
days was that honourable con- 
tributor to the ‘Figaro,’ who 
went to Egypt with the intention 
of disclosing all the atrocities of 
English rule, which the ‘ Figaro’ 
had been so strong upon for years 
before ; but who came back, to his 
honour, to declare, and in the very 
pages of the paper which sent him 
forth with so different an object 
(to its honour also be it said), that 
English rule was in fact honest, 
stedfast, and straightforward, and 
that French fund-holders had a 
better chance of their dividends 
under that régime than any other. 
That was an honest man; but few 
of us are capable of being so honest 
as that. We generally see what 
we expect to see. And indeed, to 
tell the truth, a simple perception 
of facts is the thing perhaps most 
difficult to attain of all the seeings 
in the world. Mr John Burns, for 
instance, is no doubt in intention 
a perfectly honest man, and he has 
shown himself capable of education 
and of a dawning perception that 
there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, which is the chief thing which 
makes a distinction between men 
and men. Some of us, however 
highly educated, are never capable 
of that. But he will go to the 
examination of his question with a 
bias—stronger perhaps than any 
other bias, except the similar big- 
otry of class which opposes it— 
and he will be surrounded by in- 
terpreters of the same bias, and 
without the same modifying power 
of reason, who will come in the 
way of the light and hinder his 
free vision. It is on the cards 
that such a man should come home 
like the Frenchman disabused of 
many of his errors: but unlikely— 
for so clear a mind as that of the 
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correspondent of the ‘Figaro’ is 
very rare. 

A question which is not political, 
yet demanding legislation, and in 
which some Utopian views seem 
to mingle with the practical, was 
that discussed in the Home Secre- 
tary’s library the other day be- 
tween Mr Asquith and the doctors, 
on the subject of infant mortality 
and the work of mothers in fac- 
tories. On this subject a great 
many different opinions are held. 
Some high-flying theorists are still, 
we believe, disposed to think that 
the women should be free to make 
their own terms, and should be 
under no debasing bondage of 
Factory Acts. Some think their 
employers should be bound to 
consider the accidents of married 
life, and leave them three months 
in which to look after their babies, 
instead of one, which is in some 
sort their due ; while others prove 
by elaborate calculations that what 
with the money they pay to strang- 
ers to take care of their children, 
and the absence of all possibility of 
household management, the mar- 
ried women gain little or nothing 
by the wages for which they toil 
so hard, and neglect all the duties 
of life. A cynical employer of 
female labour adds that they like 
the factory much better than the 
monotonous life of the cottage, 
and that endless talk with their 
compeers is more to them than the 
fascination of the baby, the clean- 
swept hearth, and the well-kept 
house. Which of all these points 
of view is the true one it is diffi- 
cult tosay. The life of the factory 
seems to a Looker-on the most 
tremendous of all monotonies : the 
mechanical movement of the shut- 
tle or wheel ; the risk of having a 
finger off in a moment, if there is 
the least inattention ; the horrible 
unaltering clamour of the ma- 
chinery, within the sound of which 
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he can neither hear nor think,— 
would seem to make conversation 
or fun as impossible as the tread- 
mill itself. To him, looking on, it 
would appear that the chatter “at 
the doors,” where there are always 
neighbours to be seen, each with 
her baby, even in the regions most 
overborne with factories, would be 
much more attractive than any 
chatter that could be kept up 
within the whirr and clang of 
those horrible wheels, But a critic 
more intimate than the Looker- 
on, an excellent woman well ac- 
quainted with the class of whom 
she speaks, adds here her authorita- 
tive opinion: ‘“ It is easy talking ; 
but when your man says to you, 
‘G’way to your work: look at the 
rest ; they’re all at it. I did not 
marry ye to keep ye idle. If ye 
think so, ye’re just making a great 
mistake ’—that’s what sends them 
back to the factories.” And we 
think our friend is probably right. 

It is curious to note the differ- 
ence of opinion which takes place 
among men in respect to female 
labour, according as the woman 
is a rival in work or a partner 
in life. Nothing has been more 
ferocious than the opposition to 
women in trades where they com- 
pete with and naturally under- 
sell men, an opposition in which— 
though not in its ferocity—there 
is a certain amount of reason. 
From the women at the pit-mouth 
to the women (we regret to say) 
in the medical classes, they have 
been resisted with a fury which 
theoretically nobody would have 
believed in. But when it comes 
to an intimate matter of bread- 
winning, it is very rare indeed that 
a man objects to his wife working. 
There is something in this aspect 
of the question which changes it 
altogether. Could we manage to 
instil into them the same dislike 
of this as of the competition of 
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these cheaper workers in their 
handicraft, it would be a good 
thing for both parties. But that 
is a Utopia beyond any philos- 
opher’s dream. The only thing 
that could be done by legislation is 
one which we have always dreamt 
of as a solution of many ques- 
tions about women. It is that 
the women who work should be— 
as among the bees, for instance, 
that highly organised community 
—celibates, who make up their 
minds to the other line of life, and 
do not marry. The functions, 
especially of a mother, are not 
easily combined with any other 
trade or profession. We have 
seen very melancholy spectacles in 
the attempt to carry both out well ; 
—exceptional health, exceptional 
spirits, fortitude, and energy are 
required in such cases. But work 
of itself is really at bottom often 
more agreeable to women than it 
is tomen. We are unable to say 
what would be the result on man- 
ners, or even on morals, of such 
an arrangement. The Looker-on 
doubts whether it would be good. 
He fears that instead of promot- 
ing delicacy of mind or thought it 
would injure them, and that the 
haunts of free sisterhoods of 
women in the world would not be 
much more elevating than the 
clubs and chambers of the other 
half of humanity. Of course, to 
be of any service to the world, it 
would have to extend to the lowest 
class, and, indeed, specially to 
them. It would modify, however, 
the evils which the doctors pointed 
out to Mr Asquith, and granting 
the fact that there are always a 
great many superfluous women in 
the world, it would be by far the 
best way of getting rid of them. 
They might be enrolled from birth 
in this honourable order of work- 
ers. They might have special in- 
structors, poets, and story-tellers, 
to persuade them of the grandeur 
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of it. They might have something 
pretty and special to wear, to dis- 
tinguish them, which would be an 
attraction. Alas! we fear we 
must have an Autocrat and nota 
Parliament to regulate our common 
life before any such plan could be 
so much as suggested ; and then, 
let us console ourselves, it would 
probably not work after all. 
Miss Cobbe is a delightful ex- 
ample of what might be the pro- 
duct of such a rule. Celibacy is 
an institution which has not had 
much honour in the countries af- 
fected by the Reformation, though 
it is a little hard to say why: for 
the celibate priesthood is a very 
great institution, and in modern 
times, at least, has worked exceed- 
ingly well, with perhaps less soil, 
or practical falling off from the 
ideal, than any other. And there is 
no doubt that it often develops very 
fine and beautiful types of char- 
acter. The gentle old priest, who 
has never known any of the strait- 
er bonds of life, but has studied 
hundreds of them, and knows all 
the ways of men and women with 
an impartial certainty, which only 
a lifelong looker-on can obtain, is 
one of the finest examples to be 
found. To him, indeed, we can 
understand the mystery of con- 
fession, that tremendous tribute 
which Rome exacts from those 
who follow her, yet which is a 
very natural impulse in certain cir- 
cumstances and at certain times 
—above all, to certain people— 
though intolerable, we should think, 
as an everyday rule. The celibate 
woman, vulgarly the old maid, 
affords very admirable specimens 
too. What a treasure she is in 
one’s family, an old servant who 
does not marry, who desires no 
followers, who is not liable to 
break down at the height of her 
usefulness with the terrible avowal, 
so distressing to the ears of modern 
mistresses, ‘‘ Please, ’m, I’m think- 
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ing of getting married.” Some- 
thing almost more devoted than 
motherhood, less strictly limited, 
less exacting of return, is in the 
maternal love of an unmarried 
woman for her charges, for her 
friends, for her young relations. 
It is “ all for love and nothing for 
reward,” like the angeis: yet it 
often receives a more certain re- 
ward than the mother does. One 
of the pretty stories told of the 
late Czar is that he watched at the 
death-bed of his old nurse, as we 
know the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury did, remaining ‘‘ Archie ” 
to the faithful old woman, when 
to others he was a Right Rev. 
Father in God. Yet we give no 
honour to that condition but jibe 
and jeer, throwing easy and vulgar 
ridicule upon the band whom we 
assume to be obliged to belong to 
it, whether they like it or not. 
Miss Cobbe is of the jovial 
kind, and is of that band of 
celibates who specially enjoy life, 
and make no god or goddess of 
self-denial. She states her posi- 
tion with the utmost frankness, 
indeed, She is no woman with a 
story, making the best of what 
remains after the ideal has fled, 
which is what the most agreeable 
of women in her position rather 
like to be thought, with a not un- 
pleasing touch of weakness. “TI 
have gone through life,” she says, 
“without that interest which has 
been styled ‘woman’s whole exist- 
ence.’”” Her life is a life which “no 
man has ever desired to share, nor 
has she seen the man she would 
have wished to ask her to do so.” 
This is a very remarkable confession 
indeed, and one which it is difficult 
to believe in, being so entirely dif- 
ferent from the experience of most 
people as recounted by themselves. 
Was there ever a woman known 
before who, in the course of her 
life, had never received a proposal? 
The Looker-on doubts it very much, 
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and would desire some independent 
corroboration of the fact, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of proving a 
negative. “Whether my readers 
will think that such a life as mine 
was worth recording I cannot fore- 
tell, but that it has been a life 
worth living I distinctly affirm.” 
It has evidently been one full of 
the pleasures of life, well condi- 
tioned, full of worthy objects, and 
that genial satisfaction with self 
which is not perhaps among the 
highest of human faculties, but 
which certainly does more for in- 
dividual happiness than almost 
any other endowment. Miss 
Cobbe has every right to think 
well of herself. Providence — 
not to say her friends—has in- 
deed done everything to justify 
her in her opinion. She has 
done well and been well all her 
days: many of us have not that 
experience. Many of us, too, by 
way of comforting ourselves under 
a very different order of things, 
have promulgated the idea that 
it is a dangerous condition for the 
soul to be too well off and com- 
fortable: but that is an envious 
theory, and by no means proved 
in life. The happy people are 
very often the kindest people, as 
well as those whom it is most 
cheerful and inspiring to meet in 
the dull paths of ordinary life. 
There were, however, no dull 
paths for Miss Cobbe. She has 
been a county lady, a newspaper 
editor, a working philanthropist, a 
philosophical and religious writer, 
and the leader of a strong and vig- 
orous agitation in her day ; and is 
still a notable figure in society, 
knowing everybody that is worth 
knowing in her old age. She has 
had no discouragements, no knocks- 
down in life. Everybody has ap- 
plauded her, befriended her (which 
she did not require ; but a cynical 
Looker-on would say that is the 
surest means of being befriended), 
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and borne her pleasant company 
all her life. She changed her reli- 
gion at the mature age of about 
twenty, having by that time come 
to a deadlock in respect to all 
belief: but managed to hammer 
out a system of Theism or Deism 
for herself (we are ashamed to con- 
fess we cannot explain what is the 
difference between these two terms), 
which has served all purposes of 
piety since, and has kept her quite 
at ease on the subject. There are, 
however, two religious anecdotes 
given, which to ourselves throw a 
little doubt upon the satisfactory 
character of Miss Cobbe’s reason- 
ings—one in which she discusses 
miracles, that darling subject, as 
coups d état celestes, which she thinks 
an admirable title forthem. “A 
coup @ état,” she says, “is a prac- 
tical confession that the regular 
and orderly methods of govern- 
ment have failed in the hands of 
the Governor, and that he is driven 
to have recourse to irregular and 
lawless methods to compass his 
end and vindicate his sovereignty.” 
We wonder to what kind of mir- 
acles Miss Cobbe supposes this ex- 
planation to refer? If it is those 
of our Lord, divine alms of bounty, 
flowing as naturally from Him as 
light from the sun, we think we 
should not probably be convinced 
by her other arguments, and can 
only wonder at the extraordin- 
ary misapprehension. Another in- 
stance of the same kind of bewil- 
dered inappropriateness is in her 
story of Mrs Stowe, who had, she 
tells us, urged upon her boy the 
sinfulness of anger, which he was 
never to indulge. “Then why,” 
said the child, ‘does the Bible say 
so often that God was angry?” 
She replied, motherlike, “ You 
will understand it when you are 
older.” The boy pondered seri- 
ously for a while, and then burst 
out, “Oh, mamma, I have found 
it out. God is angry because God 


is not a Christian!” Miss Cobbe 
thinks this would be an admirable 
text for a sermon in which her own 
views of the falsehood of revela- 
tion might be preached ; but appar- 
ently feels no profane inclination 
to kick the little prig (but perhaps 
that is a male impulse) who pre- 
sumed to make his small rules a 
model for God, nor to silence the 
silly mother (notwithstanding her 
touch of genius) who taught him 
to do so. 

The moral to be learned from 
this really entertaining book is 
that to have a pleasantly good 
opinion of one’s self is a funda- 
mental principle of a happy life. 
We do not mean conceit, or any- 
thing which interferes with the 
same admirable quality in others ; 
nor vanity, which is altogether a 
different thing. We remember 
hearing it said by a lady who was 
honoured with a private audience by 
the Queen, and who was naturally 
a little flustered in anticipation, 
that the soothing conviction which 
stole into her mind, that she was 
herself the. best-dressed woman 
among the little group of ladies 
surrounding her Majesty, gave 
her, as soon as she perceived it, 
the greatest support. Now, Miss 
Cobbe rather exults in what she 
herself styles, as no one else 
would do, “a physical frame, 
defective even to the verge of 
grotesqueness,” which we don’t in 
the least believe in; but she pos- 
sesses in perfection this sunny 
satisfaction with herself, which 
lies at the bottom of more good- 
humour, contentedness, and charity 
than people imagine. She calls it 
health and physical bien étre ; but 
alas! there are many healthy people 
who do not possess it: it is one 
of the most excellent endowments 
in the world. And as this lady 
bustles in to a dark London 
house in these horrible days when 
there is no longer either heaven 
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or earth, but a black sky and a 
blacker pavement—the sight of 
her, even in the diminished form 
of a book, is an enlivening cir- 
cumstance, and a gleam of sun- 
shine comes in with her. It is 
indeed playing it rather low down 
upon us, to place before the con- 
fiding reader, ere he is aware, a 
synopsis of her first book: but the 
pleasant power of skipping neutral- 
ises even that, and the cheerful 
presence spreads on every side. 

Vivisection is a subject still 
less exhilarating than theories of 
Deism or Theism. Any one who 
is interested in it will find full 
details of the agitation against 
it in this book. It is even more 
conclusive, however, against so 
horrible a branch of science and 
its bloody researches, that it seems 
to come to so very little after all. 
We fear that we should ourselves, 
though we would not willingly 
hurt a fly, turn away our face 
from the sufferings of the frogs 
and rabbits, if they saved the 
children by their martyrdom ; but 
this does not seem to be the case. 
It is not many years since we 
were all profoundly excited by Dr 
Koch’s supposed discovery. Had 
he indeed found a remedy for con- 
sumption, that always dreaded 
name, so rapid and so certain, we 
could have found it in our heart 
to forgive him, in spite of Miss 
Cobbe, for the means he took to 
arrive at it. But he did not do 
that, as all the world knows. He 
roused a frantic hope in the bosoms 
of sufferers all over the world, and 
of those who loved them. He 
caused such excitement as has 
rarely been known before, both 
among the learned and the ignor- 
ant. And then it all came to 
nothing. The disappointment, the 
disillusion, was immense: and as 
a matter of fact, from standing 
out against the sky as one of the 
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great benefactors of the human 
race, as he did for some time, with 
all sorts of substantial rewards 
and honours prematurely bestowed 
—the figure of Koch has disap- 
peared altogether, to be hailed by 
nothing but a grin or a groan, 
according to the disposition of the 
spectator, should it make any fur- 
tive appearance again. We are in 
the midst now of a similar but 
milder excitement about a cure 
for diphtheria—milder, because we 
have already learned to be timid 
of such discoveries ; but this one, 
we have been assured, was better 
proved, and afforded a more jus- 
tifiable hope, than that of Koch. 
And there have already begun to 
be complaints, as in Koch’s case, 
that it could not be manufactured 
quickly enough, or in sufficient 
quantity, for the eager demand. 
Now, however, there begin to rise 
discouraging whispers that this 
second hope is as little grounded 
as that of Koch, and that probably 
there is nothing in it atall. An 
older and still more fallacious hope 
was that which agitated France— 
we do not remember that it had 
the same effect in England—a long 
time ago in respect to the elixir 
of life of Dr Brown-Sequard. 
But then it is hard to believe in 
an elixir of life: a specific for a 
certain disease seems more within 
the limits of possibility. It is 
curious, and a very weird imagin- 
ation, savouring of the magician 
rather than the physician, to search 
for elixirs of life in the animal 
products attained by groping in 
the entrails of dead animals. 
What an uncomfortable fascina- 
tion such researches seems always 
to have had for men !— 
«¢ Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing.” 
The classic use of these revolting 
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relics is perhaps more wonderful 
still; but that was in the morn- 
ing of the world. That we should 
go back to medieval methods is 
more astonishing than anything 
that could have happened then. 
To be sure, vaccination is one 
wonderful success noted on that 
side of the question ; but it is the 
only one as yet, for we believe M. 
Pasteur’s invention is still on its 
trial, and at all events deals with 
nothing universal, but a sort of 
accident in life. 

There has been a very large 
arrival into the world this 
winter already in the shape of 
books, biographies of notable per- 
sons, who are very opportune 
visitors in this dull season. They 
are often more agreeable than the 
living visitors, who discuss only 
the topics of the day, topics which 
we shall have forgotten before the 
Looker-on can get his comments 
into print—i.e., whether M. Emil 
Sauer will attain an established 
reputation among musicians, or if 
Mrs Patrick Campbell is really a 
great actress: or even whether it 
is essential that a heroine on the 
stage should be a little soiled and 
smirched in her reputation before 
she can acquire the interest of 
the world. This seems to be the 
opinion of the “new” Art, not 
only on the stage. The eternal 
feminine has many queer manifes- 
tations besides that of the new 
woman—who is beginning, we are 
glad to think, to be somewhat worn 
out. It is curious to see how fond 
young literary men are becoming 
of arraying themselves in trailing 
garments and putting forth to 
the world what they suppose to 
be the sentiments of the woman 
who interests them. We read the 
other day a book, produced by one 
of the gallant youths of the period, 
written in the character of an err- 
ing sister, into which we are bound 
to admit he entered con amore, with 
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an excellent notion of how the 
lady would dress, and other details 
of a knowledge once thought un- 
necessary in the education of men. 
The lady has just left (on his 
marriage) the protection of a 
young nobleman, when she is in- 
troduced to us. She is a most 
cultured and admirable person, it 
is unnecessary to say. She is 
greatly surprised when a strait- 
laced country gentleman suggests 
that she has been living in sin, 
which is quite a new idea to her: 
it surprises her still more when 
—the country gentleman having 
fallen in love with her, and her 
own mind being much exercised 
by questions whether she ought, 
in his own interest, to refuse to 
marry him—he solves the difficulty 
abruptly, and imparts a certain 
originality into the story, by mak- 
ing proposals of a totally different 
kind, assuring her that her con- 
versation and arguments in favour 
of her sisterhood have convinced 
him how entirely conventional and 
unnecessary marriage and such old- 
fashioned ceremonies are. The 
lady flies, shocked and distressed, 
and so the story comes to an end. 

Now, it is bad enough that 
women should imitate and aim at 
living like men; but that young 
men should masquerade as women 
is a much more disagreeable devel- 
opment. In the first case ignorance 
has a great deal to do with it, and 
high spirits and folly, probably 
quite superficial: but the second 
is—what? We dislike to char- 
acterise it. It means something 
more than folly, and nothing that 
the least resembles the innocent 
daring of the ignorant. But there 
are signs that this habit is becom- 
ing popular. It is bad enough 
when the reproduction of drawing- 
room chatter represents what he 
is pleased to call “‘ Art” toa man ; 
but there is something loathsome 
in the idea when he puts himself 
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in the place, and expresses the 
ideas, of a courtesan. That she 
should be a favourite heroine in 
literature is not a noble thing, 
though it is by no means a new 
thing. But even Manon Lescaut 
and the Dame aux Camellias are 
at least described from outside, not 
accounted for and expounded from 
within. We are not ourselves 
fond of the feminine man, whose 
preference for virtue and domestic 
happiness makes him scarcely de- 
finable from the excellent persons 
in petticoats who circle about him ; 
but the suggestion of a male turn- 
ing himself into an improper 
woman goes against every instinct. 
It seems to the Looker-on one of 
the last signs of degeneration. 
The epicene should be ducked 
forthwith, wherever encountered. 

Never, perhaps, had this lady, 
whom our young men admire and 
imitate, so much importance in 
literature, as represented by the 
“ New” school, as now—and the 
new school is very pushing and 
numerous, besieging all the doors 
of the Temple of Fame. She is the 
soul of those wonderful drawings 
which have given Mr Aubrey 
Beardsley and his followers so 
much reputation, and introduced 
a new ideal into what that gentle- 
man, too, no doubt calls his “ Art.” 
Perhaps, however, we ought rather 
to thank Mr Aubrey Beardsley 
for the high moral he sets forth, 
and which is still more remarkable 
than his art. He has taken up the 
succession of that great artist, we 
will not say of our youth, but of 
our fathers’ youth, the author of 
those silhouettes which still hang 
on some old walls, and recall the 
high collars and low necks, the 
whiskers and the ringlets, of the 
Georgian era. But his aim as well 
as his subjects are different. The 
wandering portraitist who cut out 
grandpapa’s profile for a shilling 
made an amiable attempt to add 
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to, rather than to take from, the 
beauty of his sitter. No doubt he 
improved the outline of a nose 
where it was possible, and gave a 
little additional curve to an upper 
lip. But his successor loves ugli- 
ness and cultivates it, ugliness and 
withal impudence, and the degrada- 
tion which results from that union. 
The lips of a white negro and the 
fell of woolly hair, the depraved 
small countenance and grinning 
mouth, are features which never 
before have been seen out of cari- 
cature,—though to be sure it is all 
caricature, the cynical kind, yet 
with an evil enjoyment in the 
odious things portrayed. It is, no 
doubt, exceedingly clever to indi- 
cate so impudently some lines of 
the human, or rather of the female, 
form that the representation pro- 
duced is an offence in itself, though 
clothed fantastically to the chin. 
This is his moral, which he is 
always preaching, though with a 
leer and a preference for the thing 
he caricatures. Whether it is the 
cleverness, or the audacity, or the 
impudence which the public admire 
most it would be difficult to say ; 
but the one thing unmistakable is 
the ugliness, in which there is no 
wavering. That too, to be sure, 
is “new ” also, ugliness being more 
piquant than beauty, and allowing 
much greater scope for the devel- 
opment of impudence and vice. 
The two reach their apotheosis in 
this school of pictorial represen- 
tation and can go no further: 
there is nothing left for them but 
to explode and ascend in snaky 
circles to the lurid firework skies 
which form their natural firma- 
ment, and there disappear in evil 
smells and flame. 

If Mr Aubrey Beardsley may be 
called the head of this system of 
illustration, that portentous appar- 
ition called the ‘Yellow Book’ is 
the climax of Mr Aubrey Beards- 
ley. He has nowhere reached to 
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such a point of the incomprehen- 
sible, the enigmatical, and the 
impure. The portrait of himself 
in the third volume of that book 
probably beats in grotesque inanity 
anything that the brotherhood of 
the eccentrics has managed to 
evolve—though even that is not 
so daringly impertinent as the 
thing called Sam Collins’s Music 
Hall, Islington, which is not only 
in the ‘ Yellow Book,’ but on the 
walls of a London exhibition, 
under the name of Mr Walter 
Sickert, who can sometimes paint, 
and has a name which has been 
heard of. We do not profess to 
know what this means, either in 
the picture or in the black-and- 
white reproduction of it. We 
have tried it in every way, upside 
down and from the sides, but all 
in vain. It looks like the very dim 
ghost of a female figure perched on 
the shoulders of a man, whose 
black face is all that is visible of 
him—but the white thing is not 
on the black thing’s shoulders, 
because there is something like a 
leg, a stump, thrust into vacancy. 
What does it mean? We should 
like to know. But indeed that is 
a polite fiction, for we should not 
in the least like to know. We 
have heard it asked in the same 
way, what is the meaning of the 
‘Yellow Book’? but not any attempt 
at an answer to that question, or 
the slightest real interest in any 
sane mind on the subject. Appar- 
ently the ‘Yellow Book’ was an 
attempt at an illustrated magazine 
of supreme pretensions, profess- 
ing to be wittier, daringer, and 
wickeder than ever magazine was 
—and dearer. The last was one 
of its great points, and it was 
perhaps the cleverest of all. All 
the youthful talent of the time 
was to be combined in it— the 
writers of all the nastiest stories 
and of all the sickliest songs; all 
the dissolute young gentlemen who 





have tremendous adventures with 
indescribable women, and all the 
artists who can make these in- 
describable women sprawl through 
the nasty obscurity of a “ pro- 
cess” print. 

The result was a first number 
which shocked many good people, 
and then a second number, which 
betrayed how the shock had been 
transferred from the people who 
read to the people who wrote,— 
an extremely comical effect. The 
young gentlemen had paused in 
what was intended to be their 
meteoric career. They had got 
frightened, or their capitalist, who- 
ever that gentleman may be, had 
got frightened, and all the flash and 
fury of youthful genius was served 
up to us discreetly concealed within 
a sandwich of respectability—the 
shelter, one at the end and one 
at the beginning, of unimpeachable 
names. No. 3 finds us again face 
to face with our young men,—but 
what reformed and altered young 
men! It is a conversion as rapid 
and as exemplary as if they had 
all been at Lourdes. Mr Hubert 
Crackenthorpe can think of nothing 
more wicked than a very futile 
proposal to run away with him, 
snubbed on the instant, made by 
a foolish Curate, just recovered 
from a fever, to the most correct of 
young married women: all the 
rest of the contributors are virtue 
itself. More correct, more irre- 
proachable stories, are not to be 
found in any Christmas number. 
They might have come out of 
‘Good Words.’ Mr Max Beerbohm, 
it is true, gives us a Note upon 
George the Fourth, prefaced by the 
most hideous and most incompre- 
hensible of all the drawings, by 
way of restoring the character of 
that injured gentleman, and prov- 
ing what a fine man he was. The 
subject is evidently chosen for the 
simple and indeed naive reason 
that Royal George has hitherto 
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borne but an indifferent character, 
and the whitewashing of him 
might be supposed a bold thing 
to undertake. Mr Beerbohm 
holds up his little pennon of prin- 
ciple in gallant style. ‘‘ Indeed we 
do not wish our prince to be an 
example of godliness, but a perfect 
type of happiness,” he says. “It 
may be foolish of us to insist upon 
apolaustic! happiness ; but that is 
the kind of happiness that we can 
ourselves, most of us, best under- 
stand, and so we offer it to our 
ideal. In Royalty we find our 
Bacchus, our Venus.” Now we 
are aware that King George was 
once called, by a revolutionary 
person, who was put in prison for 
it, a fat and elderly Adonis; but 
we had not known he had any 
pretensions to be the lady too. 
Having thus set George the Fourth 
on his feet, our young gentleman 
proceeds to knock down a figure 
of a different kind. 


“T yield to few,” says Mr Max Beer- 
bohm, “in my admiration for Thack- 
eray’s powers. He had a charming 
style. We never find him searching 
for the mot, just as for a needle in a 
bottle of hay. Could he have looked 
through a certain window by the 
river at Croisset, or in the quadrangle 
at Brasenose, how he would have 
laughed! He blew on his pipe, and 
words came tripping after him like 
children, like pretty little children 
who are perfectly drilled for the dance, 
or came, did he will it, treading in 
their precedence like kings, gloomily. 
And I think it is to the credit of the 
reading mob that by reason of his 
beautiful style all that he said was 
taken for the truth without question- 
ing. But truth after all is eternal, 
and style transient, and now that 
Thackeray’s style is becoming, if I 
may say so, « trifle 1860, it may not 
be amiss that we should inquire 
whether his estimate of George is in 
substance and in fact worth anything 
at all.” 
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Now, this is the only thing in 
the third ‘ Yellow Book’ which is at 
all worth the five shillings which 
an audacious publisher asks for it. 
This is original and daring and 
startling, and all that the present 
highly respectable volume ought to 
be, but is not. Is Mr Beerbohm 
quite sure that he ever read any 
book of Mr Thackeray’s !—has he 
not perhaps come across something 
of Mr Ruskin’s, and in the obscurity 
of the distant period to which they 
both belong felt it to be quite un- 
important to himself, a leader of 
youth in 794, to remember which 
was which? This is a very benevo- 
lent suggestion, we feel. We put 
it forth out of our gratitude to 
him for continuing to be what 
his weaker-minded brethren have 
given up being. This sort of thing 
is what we were led to expect, and 
not half-a-dozen well - meaning 
stories, such as every Christmas 
number at this season supplies by 
the score. We ask with humility 
what was it that was seen from 
a certain window by the river at 
Croisset, and in the quadrangle at 
Brasenose, at which Thackeray 
might have proved worthy to 
laugh? Alas! the Looker-on is 
arriere, and does not know: the 
allusions that are laughed over 
among the young bloods do not 
mean anything to his grown-up 
ears. But he doubts whether 
Thackeray would have laughed at 
Mr Max Beerbohm ; he would have 
noticed him probably in a more 
salient manner: and so we hope 
would the Captain of the Oppidans 
do at Eton, if the present possessor 
of that high dignity happens to be 
big and strong enough. 

The New English Arts Club, 
which has established itself in the 
once grimy respectability of the 
Dudley Gallery, is a sort of coun- 
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terpart of the ‘ Yellow Book,’ but 
retains its “new” note more for- 
cibly than the littératewrs. The 
painters, indeed, are bolder alto- 
gether. They have always been 
bolder. They do not take fright, 
like the less brave boys that wield 
the pen. In the days of the Pre- 
Raphaelites they preserved for a 
long time the cowrage des leurs 
opinions after the writers of their 
school had shrunk back into the 
ordinary ; andsoitis again. Per- 
haps in the case of the painters 
there is no capitalist to be alarmed 
by a shrinking sale, and only their 
own individual budgets to suffer if 
the public does not buy. And 
then they have presumably a pub- 
lic of a limited character, among 
which there may be other young 
men who do not produce but buy. 
We give this as a conjecture ; but 
the painter craft is always disin- 
terested and entété, and will have 
its whistle if it should want bread. 
The smudges which reign upon 
these walls illustrate half a dozen 
systems of wrong-headedness and 
cleverness, some of them very in- 
teresting indeed. There are, to 
begin with, the delightful smudges 
of Mr Brabazon. A patch of 
colour, a patch of shade, the out- 
line of a vague cabbage or two for 
trees, and there you have, at a dis- 
creet distance, a really charming 
landscape, full of aerial freedom 
and light. The smudges of twilight 
in oil which meet us on every side 
are less attractive, but very clever 
all the same. One which we have 
specially distinguished (we think 
it is Mr Walter Sickert’s) reveals 
through the gloom, dreamily undis- 
tinguishable but impressive, a bit of 
a Gothic cathedral with flying but- 
tresses and pinnacles—but lower 
down what looks like a dingy 
white tablecloth, presumably hung 
out to dry, with one very large 
stain on it, and several smaller 
ones. This, we believe, is intended 
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for a white house, with the figure 
of a lady outlined against it. We 
say we believe, for certainly this 
theory could only be that of a 
believer, and we are still prepared 
to find that our first guess is 
right. Close by is the unimagin- 
able smudge of Collins’s Music 
Hall, Islington, which perhaps the 
frequenters of that house of song 
may understand, but which we 
cannot. Music halls, as we all 
know, are very much in the ascen- 
dant at present, partly through 
their advocates, partly through 
their assailants, the latter being per- 
haps the better advertisers of the 
two. It would be wrong to sup- 
pose that Mrs Ormiston Chant 
would accept a buono mano from 
the directors of any such establish- 
ment, but we are sure she deserved 
it ; and if everybody got their due 
but that does not happen, we 
know, in this world of injustice. 
The music halls receive their full 
tribute in this exhibition. There 
is a picture by Mr Will Rothen- 
stein of what is called Two Coster- 
girls, which is exceedingly clever, 
an admirable piece of work. We 
have, in its chief figure, there is 
little doubt, the portrait of a 
lady who is well known in the 
politest circles —to wit, Mrs 
’Enery ’Awkins, as she appears in 
the love-lit eyes of her adoring 
husband. Or it might be the 
’Arriet of ‘ Punch,’ but that it is 
much less full-blown and blowsy 
than that popular heroine. The 
girl’s face, with its mixture of 
audacity and simplicity, finely 
built, with a massiveness softened 
and purified by youth, the well 
opened eyes under the shadow of 
the preposterous hat, the head 
over-weighting the ridiculous slim- 
ness of the figure, hooked tightly 
into the black jacket,+are all most 
excellently done. It is not impu- 
dence, it is scarcely boldness, that 
is in those eyes—rather a half- 
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visionary audacity mingled with 
shyness, a look always on the alert, 
trained to publicity and possible 
assault, but ready for everything. 
We confess to being half-captivated 
by the Coster-girl. Still we doubt 
if we should like to hang her even 
in our dining-room. The smoking- 
room, perhaps, would be the right 
place ; but that would be to throw 
a stigma on the young woman, 
who has done nothing, we are sure, 
to unfit her for the society of 
ladies. What is to be done with 
this preposterous kind of work? 
It used to be a great complaint 
that in England we had no fit 
places for pictures—nothing but the 
dining-rooms and drawing-rooms of 


domestic life; but it was in the’ 


interest of the heroic that this 
complaint was made. Great pic- 
tures an acre in size were impos- 
sible here; so in a measure were 
the religious pictures, which were 
once the great sustenance of the 
pictorial art, seeing we had not the 
habit of decorating our churches 
with the last, nor our public 
halls and assembly-rooms with the 
former. Here, however, arises a 
new difficulty—where are we to 
hang the Coster-girls and Madame 
Porphyria, in her old-fashioned 
pink flounces? The Chat Noir 
seems the only natural place. Do 
we possess Chats Noirs in Lon- 
don? Perhaps Mrs Humphry 
Ward would let us know. 

It is impossible to count the 
number of exhibitions going on at 
present in London. They seem to 
increase at this time of the year 
along with the impossibility of 
seeing them; for whether by that 
faint, grey semi-visibleness which 
we call daylight, or by the glare 
of the gas, they are equally inde- 
cipherable, in all that concerns 
colour at least. The portraits 
in the New Gallery are perhaps 
the safest in these circumstances. 
There is a great deal of excellent 
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work among them, as becomes a 
national art which has always 
been strong in portraits: though 
indeed we are obliged to confess 
that the first picture that occurs 
to our recollection, as well as sev- 
eral others that follow, bear names 
anything but English. Prince 
Troubetzkoi: that is foreign, Tar- 
tar, savage enough—but the por- 
trait of Mr Gladstone, produced 
under this name, is remarkably 
fine, and worthy to be, as is in- 
tended, a historical picture. It 
represents the veteran statesman 
during the Home Rule debate, 
with his hand to his ear and his 
massive splendid old face intent. 
Not even the famous portrait by 
Sir John Millais, which turned 
all our heads one Academy time, 
seems to us equal in impres- 
siveness and reality. The un- 
broken but most evident age—age 
which gives a whiteness as of faint 
mist or fainter rime, such as veils 
the trees in frost, to the firm un- 
faded features—is produced with 
an effect one does not remember 
to have seen before. It means, 
we presume, that all the invisible 
down upon the countenance has 
become white, as well as eyebrows 
and lashes and every adjunct of 
hair. This rime gives a benevo- 
lence which perhaps it does not 
really possess to the strong face— 
the face of an old lion, not tooth- 
less or broken down, which is the 
usual image, but full of dignity 
and force. The Looker-on does 
not love Mr Gladstone, sometimes 
even has not been able to admire 
him, but never was so struck by re- 
spect as in looking at this picture. 
It is intended, as we have said, to 
be a historical picture. It has 
the actual Home Rule Bill, on the 
familiar blue paper, with an inscrip- 
tion in Mr Gladstone’s own hand 
to Mr James Knowles, that well- 
known collector of pictures and 
men, bound into the frame. Was it 
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only last year that it was painted, 
when a great many people still 
feared and trembled that the 
folded paper under the glass 
meant a prodigious deal, and 
would be a sight for coming gen- 
erations? And already it means 
nothing at all,—no more than a 
parliamentary paper of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s, or something about the 
Mutiny at the Nore, or any other 
even less remembered thing. 

There is, by the way, a portrait 
in the New Art Club exhibition 
which is perhaps more individually 
noticeable than anything else here 
—Lord Monteagle, by Mr Charles 
Furse. It is a very powerful and 
distinguished portrait, the hands 
in particular being full of character 
and force. It is a little spoiled, 
however, as a picture by its back- 
ground, especially the shelf just 
over the head, which we have a 
painful conviction will be shattered 
as soon as the sitter rises from his 
chair, with any precious bzbelots it 
may support, and which in the 
meantime presses him down, and 
makes us uncomfortable. Take 
care! we feel inclined to cry out; 
but my Lord Monteagle is not the 
man to take any notice, and that 
shelf will certainly be down before 
we are aware. 

But it is too discouraging to 
attempt to look at pictures in this 
atmosphere. There is nothing 
more remarkable in English life 
than the strength of spirit and of 
body which enables a large popula- 
tion to resist its influence year 
after year—nay, even to make 
merry under it, and make believe 
to enjoy the grey skies, the grey 
pavements, the houses looming like 
ghosts out of the fog. In Dr 
Johnson’s time, when the praises 
of Town were on so many lips, 
this state of the atmosphere was 
unknown, and it is one of the many 
instances of the automaton in our 
lives, and even in our imaginations, 
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that we go on being glad because 
we have been glad before, in this 
as well as in other matters: which 
is so excellent a thing for human 
nature, but not perhaps so wise as 
it is good. The sun is shining all 
the time out of London, the air 
breathing free of smuts. Is sucha 
thing possible? We protest, how- 
ever, that it is not the old- 
fashioned London fog which we 
object to. That used to be rather 
amusing, when it appeared at in- 
tervals with torches in the streets, 
giving the most wonderful effects 
of smoky light, and wonderful tales 
of people who had wandered round 
and round their own house and 
failed to findit. ‘These had a pic- 
turesqueness in them—they were 
occasional ; they were exciting ; 
they were peculiar to London, and 
a part of the programme. What 
is killing is the darkness, or half- 
darkness, which lasts day after 
day. There is at this moment a 
faintly mottled sky overhead, 
showing what would be the break- 
ing up of small white clouds over 
the blue, faintly tinged with 
red or with yellow from a some- 
where visible sun—could we but 
see it. But we cannot see any- 
thing so far off as the sky. It 
clears, it clears! We assure you, 
our dear friend, that 7s blue, though 
you pretend not to recognise it— 
and yonder is a little patch, which 
down at Richmond, say, or per- 
haps even up at Hampstead, must 
be shining like the wings of a 
passing angel. Alas! it does not 
shine here ; the little lifting of the 
light is gone; the long line of 
houses recedes into uncertainty ; 
the sky But why do we con- 
tinue to babble of that which does 
not exist? there is no sky. 

To return from a digression 
which every dweller in London 
will understand and sympathise 
in— we have talked so much of 
the new in these pages that we 
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have forgotten the old, which is a 
mistake. For was it not in this 
very capital, where Mr Max Beer- 
bohm considers Thackeray a worn 
out stylist, “a trifle 1860,” that 
certain learned gentlemen held a 
little celebration of the great Gib- 
bon, who was a stylist too. It is 
rather difficult, perhaps, to know 
how to celebrate a great writer 
who has been dead for a century. 
The good people of Edinburgh 
celebrated their beloved Sir Wal- 
ter by a “‘ banquet”; but it was a 
banquet provided on the most 
etherial principles, consisting of 
cake and fruit and wine. If it 
had not been Sir Walter, but some 
common man, we should have 
associated his name ever after 
with the large thick peel of an 
unripe orange, which made the 
atmosphere fragrant round us, as 
happens sometimes in the pit of 
a theatre. But for Gibbon the 
London savants had neither cake 
nor wine, and in that we think 
they were right, for these adjuncts 
were, to say the least, impertinent 
to the matter. They had an ex- 
hibition of MS. and of relics, and 
praised the departed in strains of 
philosophical devotion. Though 
he was not an author whom 
Charles Lamb relished, nor would 
have among his books which were 
really books, yet we must not say 
anything against the stately Gib- 
bon. There is so much to say 
against him that the Looker - on 
could never find space for his lucu- 
brations did he enter into that 
subject; but there is one very 
curious thing which was said 
about him in the course of his 
festival which is very well worth 
notice. It appears that the his- 
torian was so interesting a man 
to himself, and he was so con- 
cerned that Posterity should see 
him at his best, that he actually 
wrote six different versions of his 
famous Autobiography ; and, what 
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is still more wonderful, the six 
versions were collected, cut up, 
and mashed together to form the 
one that was printed, so that it 
cannot even be asserted that the 
famous line, “I sighed as a lover 
but obeyed as a son,” stands as 
Gibbon wrote it. If this is so, 
Gibbon attains a historical posi- 
tion which would have suited 
him admirably, for he becomes a 
proof, such as we never hoped to 
set eyes on, of how such things 
are done, and must strengthen the 
hands of the “ New” criticism be- 
yond telling. If a book can be 
made up thus of fragments, and 
yet retain its verisimilitude as a 
book, perhaps all they tell us about 
certain books in the Bible, which 
otherwise sounds in our ears as the 
voice of folly, may not be so absurd 
after all. Pausing to consider, 
however, we recollect that all 
Gibbon’s six versions were by his 
own hand, and all about himself, 
and that probably his editor took 
only what was additional in num- 
bers 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, without in- 
terfering with the integrity of 
number 1. This will no doubt 
prove to be the case, instead of 
the romantic and selective editing 
which was suggested by some of 
the papers. But what a man 
was this, a true type of unity and 
noble devotion to one subject, 
among all the feeble memoir- 
writers of our time. We have 
enough of them certainly; but 
they all have an unaccountable way 
of running into the general, so 
that the duty of a commentator is 
rather to pick out anecdotes of 
other people from the record than 
to dwell upon the qualities of the 
writer himself: whereas Gibbon’s 
hero is Gibbon all through, with 
a bland sober consciousness of 
superior interest, which, in its 
way, is sublime. It is not for 
want of this consciousness, it is 
true, that more recent biographers 
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offend — most probably it is be- 
cause they want to produce big 
books, more than one personality 
can possibly fill, and thus delude 
the reader with anecdotes of the 
great, to Jead him through a mul- 
tiplicity of volumes and make it 
ay. 
Nor is the desire to make it pay 
an ignoble inspiration in itself. 
We all desire to make it pay—if 
not in money then in honour and 
glory and the praise of men, which 
was, no doubt, the leading wish 
of Mr Edward Gibbon, the great 
historian. It would almost seem 
that the less we think of any other 
immortality the more we think of 
this, which is natural, perhaps; 
yet foolish for a wise man like 
Gibbon, who knew well how a 
reader will smirk aside and add 
his gloss, and even in the very 
moment of first beholding that 
fair image of a man made by him- 
self will laugh and lift a bit of 
drapery and display the concealed 
club-foot, as an odious spectator 
did to poor Byron in the very 
solemnity of his death-bed. And 
then, but for that delightful self- 
content of which we have already 
spoken, it would be so difficult 
always to make sure whether, even 
without a club-foot, one would 
appear to one’s neighbour the 
pleasant personage one seems to 
one’s self. We remember to have 
heard from a literary brother who 
had the task of writing a biography 
of a friend, who to him was a 
dear friend, and in whom he had 
the fullest trust— the appalling 
experience it was to obtain little 
glimpses of himself in that friend’s 
letters and through that friend’s 
eyes. The experience was whim- 
sical, rueful, amusing in its way. 
The letters had first been edited 
carefully before coming to him, so 
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that he knew there must have 
been much more behind; but the 
fragments which were by chance 
or necessity left gave him that in- 
sight for which the poet so unwisely 
prayed, and he saw himself as his 
friend saw him, with surprise and 
dismay unutterable. He had in his 
hands a fine opportunity of revenge. 
We have often wondered, indeed 
(pace Mr Skelton !), whether some 
such revelation in Carlyle’s letters 
might not have changed into gall 
the milk of Mr Froude. But we 
are proud to say for our literary 
friend that he withstood all temp- 
tations, and produced his hero 
brilliant in his real virtues, with- 
out a suggestion that perhaps his 
friendship was of less value than 
it seemed. Happily he was one 
of those who “see the fun” of 
such a queer complication—or, to 
speak with a grandeur which has 
become a little vulgar in our days, 
he had a strong sense of humour. 
So it does not happen often, how- 
ever, to those who leave their repu- 
tation behind to the criticism of 
their contemporaries. However, 
they are generally by that time 
out of the way, and, let us hope, in- 
different—unless in cases like that 
of Miss Cobbe, where the cheer- 
ful heroine remains undaunted to 
hear all that is said, and hears 
very little that is disagreeable, 
since there are no evil things to 
say. 
Is it really brightening a little 
in those dingy skies? Let us hope 
it is for the new year, and that 
there will be brighter things to 
record another time, if the Looker- 
on can manage to live through 
those fogs, and see new Parlia- 
ments and new exhibitions and 
new books—all the fine things 
that are always possible in another 
year. 
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